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Rails Agree 
On ‘Break’ 


For South 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 


Feedstaffs Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA—Southeastern rail car- 
riers have agreed to give a break to 
volume shippers of grain from Flor- 
ida, Alabama and southern Georgia 
into the broiler producing areas, thus 
equalizing, to a degree, reductions 
proposed on grain from the midwest- 
ern states. 

Corn processors in south Georgia 
and northern Florida last week said 
the reduced rail rates from midwest- 
ern areas would work a hardship on 
them (Feedstuffs, July 29). 

The railroads agreed to lower rates 
on large shipments from these south- 
ern points after eight House of Rep- 


(Turn to RAILS, page 89) 


Cotton 
Plans 3rd New Mill 


ATLANTA—P lans for establish- 
ment of a third push-button type 
feed mill by Cotton Producers Assn., 
headquartered here, have been an- 
nounced by J. Julian Baker, director 
of general distribution for CPA. 

The new mill is to be located just 
north of Calhoun, Ga., on the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad near 
Highway 41. 

According to Mr. Baker, the new 
CPA feed mill will be known as 
Cooperative Mills. It will have an 
annual capacity of approximately 
100,000 tons of dairy, poultry and 
livestock feed. Deliveries will be made 
in bags and bulk, the announcement 
said. 

The new CPA feed mill will serve 
northwest Georgia and east Tennes- 

(Turn to NEW MILL, page 
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Congress Passes ‘Half of Loaf’?' USDA Sees 


WASHINGTON —In rapid action 
Aug. 3 both chambers of Congress 


passed the farm bill and sent it along 
to the White House where president- 
ial signature is assured. 

The signature of the President is 
assured even though the bill repre- 
sents something well less than a half 
a loaf of what the administration 
asked of Congress. 

Main features include: A one year 
renewal of the feed grain bill, a man- 
datory cut-back in wheat acreage of 


Farm Bill; Signature Assured 


10% in a one year wheat bill and the 


rejection of the proposal! which 
seemed to permit farmer cooperatives 
in federation to engage in activities 
which in the recent past have been 


declared by the U.S. Supreme Court 
to be in violation of anti-trust laws 
This latter provision has been a 
source of alarm to the proprietary 
trade since it was feared that under 
the original proposals of the omnibus 
bill it would be possible for two or 
FARM BILL, page 8) 
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Factors Point to 
First Feed Grain 


Cut in Decade 


WASHINGTON — Something that 
hasn't happened in a decade is in line 
for 1961-62. Just about every cal- 
culable factor points to a reduction 
in feed grain stocks. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 


ture says in its July feed situation | 


report that the first break in the 
steady upward trend in feed concen- 
trate supplies that began in 1952 is 
at hand; total feed concentrate vol- 

(Turn to FEED SUPPLY, 


page 89) 


Broiler Price Tags 
Marked Up in 
South, Delmarva 


By Special Correspondents 


This week was a promising one for 
the broiler and feed industries. Up 
from the bottom rose broiler prices 

in both the Southeast and Del- 
marva. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported this week that live 


prices advanced to mostly 13¢ in the 
southern producing following 
1-3¢ increases. In Delmarva, values 
BROILERS, pag: 


area 
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USDA to Buy Turkeys for School Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON 


a school lunch procurement program 
for heavy-weight turkeys, to start 
Aug. 15 and continue on an every- 
other-week basis until further notice. 
The amount to be bought will depend 
on offering prices in relation to pro- 
ducer prices and quantities offered. 

Frozen turkeys must be prepared 


Program Set for Feed Production 
School Sept. 11-13 in Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY —The 1961 Feed 
Production School will offer basic 
and practical information—presented 
in depth and in detail—on all phases 
of planning, operating and controlling 
feed production in various size mills. 

This was pointed out by officials 
of Feed Production School, Inc., in 
outlining program plans for the 1961 
school, to be held Sept. 11-13 at the 
Continental Hotel in Kansas City. 

“In this era of increasing competi- 
tion and change in agriculture and 
in the feed industry, it is particularly 
important that we provide the funda- 
mental information and tools neces- 
sary to manage and supervise an ef- 
ficient feed milling operation,” said 
Lloyd Larson, president of Feed Pro- 
duction School, Inc. 

“With this in mind, hard working 
committees of feed and allied trades 
men have put together data and in- 
formation on plans, procedures, 
standards and controls which are 
necessary in today’s feed manufac- 
turing operations. Industry experts 


will present and lead discussions on 
these subjects at the three-day 
school.” 


The U.S. Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture has announced | 


in accordance with specifications to 

be mailed to the poultry trade. Of- 

fers will be considered only from ven- 

dors offering turkeys processed in 
to TURKEYS, page § 


Firmness Noted in 


Turkey Marketing 


NEW YORK—Firmness emanated 
within turkey marketing spheres this 
week following announcement by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture that 
it planned to purchase turkeys for 
school lunch programs (see related 
story). 

The bulk of terminal market trad- 
ing activity continued to be confined 
primarily to a less than carlot basis 


(Turn 


It also was pointed out that all of | with some firmness noted in price 
(Turn to SCHOOL, page 4) (Turn to FUIRMNESS, page 85) 
FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 
CONTROLLED ENVIRONMENT—A new circular, controlled-environment egg | 


production unit is described on page 26. 


DAIRY FEEDING—A feed man says dairymen need to utilize feeding information | 


now available. Page 38. 


MILL MODERNIZATION—A Pennsylvania mil! in an urban area calls its modern- 
ization expenditures “growth insurance.’ Page 62. 


BROILER HOUSING—Better construction of broiler houses in Arkansas is the 
subject of an article appearing on page 74. 
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Bull in 
Soybeans 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
leedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is boldly bullish 
on the prospects for the 1961 bean 
crop, even though crop forecasts in- 
dicate an outturn of not less than 
650 million bushels and more likely 
more than that total. USDA is not 
only boldly bullish, but it goes so far 
as to project its bullishness into the 
close of next crop year, September, 
1962, in a statement reading in part 
is follows: 

‘All indications are for a record 
soybean crop in 1961. However, 
USDA officials point out that domes- 
tic demand for soybean oil and meal 
to SOYBEANS, page 


Nutrena Buys Feed 
Mill in Tampa, Fla. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Purchase of the 
X-Cel Feed division of the Jackson 
Grain Co., Tampa, Fla., effective Aug. 
7, has been announced here by Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc. 

James C. North, Nutrena president, 
said his firm will “immediately” be- 
gin construction of a new 100-ton- 
per-day mill to replace the present 
facility. The new unit will be com- 
pleted by December 1962 on a site 
adjacent to the Tampa grain eleva- 
tor of Cargill, Inc., Nutrena’s parent 
firm. 

The present mill is on riverfront 
land bought recently by the city of 
Tampa and it will be dismantled 
when the new mill is completed. 

Keith Morgan, Jackson vice presi- 
dent, was named to head Nutrena’s 
NUTRENA, 89) 
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Independent Broiler 
Producers Present 


Price Ultimatum 


WASHINGTON — It been 
learned here that a group of inde- 
pendent broiler producers, represent- 
ing a substantial component of na- 
tional production, has decided that 
its members will not go along with 
low priced broilers for the chain store 
buyers. 

They protested the 10¢ Ib. prices 
and began this week by offering to 
sell at 12¢ to those big buyers with 
the alternative that they would put 
broilers in storage rather than con- 
tinue selling at ruinous prices. 

Subsequently, it was learned that 
as a result of this ultimatum, prices 
rose to 13¢ by mid-week. 

Trade sources offer the opinion 
that if the price of broilers went as 
high as 16¢ lb. that price level would 
not materially affect consumer de- 
mand and would create an example 
to the entire industry that firm re- 
sistance to abnormally low prices is 
better than price support. These 
sources believe that seller backbones 
need strengthening. 
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A DILEMMA OF THE EGG INDUSTRY was pointed out recently by a 
representative of a supermarket organization. What the industry needs, he 
notes, is more and better promotion to increase the demand for and the price 
of eggs. But, he adds, the question is where the money will come from. He 
acknowledges that returns are not great enough for most producers to put 
much into promotion. Some feed people also have said that it has been their 
experience that demand can he created for a good branded egg but that there 
isn’t enough margin in eggs to maintain the promotion on a strong basis. The 
food store representative said that food chains have to have an average of 
about 19 to 21% of the retail food store sales dollar as an operating cost 
factor. Eggs, however, are said to average a mark-up several points below 
this, meaning that other items have to make up the difference. So, he asks, 
how can food stores consistently spend much money on egg promotion when 
eggs bring less than the average return and other items yield more profit? 

While this view is held, there are others who have or will have branded 
egg programs which, operated on a broad basis, they feel, will bring returns 
which will more than pay for the costs. 

The problem brought out here also underscores the importance of support 
of industry groups’ programs to promote eggs. 

v 

SEPARATION OF INGREDIENTS after mixing is reported by 
engineers and feed technicians to be a greater problem than many persons 
realize. The separation may occur in elevating and handling following mixing 
Pelleting. of course, can help alleviate this problem, but there still is the 
question of separation in handling prior to the pelleting process. Actually, 
awareness of this problem and efforts to solve it can be a strong point in 
the commercial feed mixing industry’s favor. The industry, with its equip- 
ment and skilled personnel, should be able to do considerably better than 
some farm mixing operations where the operator may not get a good mix 
and then may have additional separation later and not be aware of the 
problem or what to do about it. 

v v 

THE TREND seems to be toward more complete integration, at least in 
some areas. Some competent observers of the poultry industry, and of the 
broiler industry in particular, point out that some of the larger feed firms 
are getting into more contract production themselves, in addition to supply- 
ing feeds or concentrates to other integrators. Also, there are some moves 
into more poultry and egg processing and marketing. At the same time, they 


some 


| 


say, there is a continuation of the development which finds some integrators | 


who may have purchased feed or concentrates getting into production of 
their own feeds. 
v 

SOME TIME AGO, there was a swing in some areas to convert layer 
houses to broiler houses as people saw opportunities for more profits on 
broilers. Now, it is said, some of those houses may be on the way back to 
laying operations. 

A midwestern feed farm which provides financing for turkey growers 
but has not got into contract or other production of its own birds is con- 
sidering building some of its own turkey houses. These would be operated by 
the company’s own personnel. The company would not be producing turkeys 
on a contract basis. 

This feed manufacturer feels that management is one of the key factors 
in turkey producing operations and that results probably would be better in 
facilities owned and operated by the firm itself. As for conventional financing, 
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How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


A faltering in the high volume of feed business which appeared last week 
in the Northeast and Southwest spread to other areas of the nation this week. 
It appeared at week's end as though a genuine summer slack-off might be 
developing. 

The Northeast, however, rebounded this week. It was the only region to 
report business as being up. There was about a 50-50 split among other regions 
in holding the line in volume or being slightly off. 

Turkey and broiler feeds continue to move in high volume. Hog feeds are 
doing well in traditional hog-raising areas. 

Reports of a tapering-off in broiler replacements were more noticeable 
this week. Prices improved, Lut most growers still consider them to be below 
cost of production. 

Wholesale feedstuff price index went up 1.3 points this week to 86.1. That 
figure compared with 74.1 the same week a year ago. The feed-grain index 
dropped 1.2 points. It was 64.0 compared with 65.7 a year earlier. 

The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 15.9 this week, up from 
15.5 a week earlier and 15.2 a year earlier. (Major market roundup and in- 
gredient quotations appear on pages 86-88.) 


Northwest 


Feed business in the Northwest 
was on about the same level this 
week as last week. However, the busi- | 


of “outside” eggs were brought into 
the New England area, the drop was 
cushioned by the summer resort 
trade. 

Broiler prices firmed up 1¢ in that 


ness seemed to lack some of the ag- | area, with levels reaching 11 to 
gressive tone of earlier pollings. One | 13¢ Ib. 

feed man said business was “slow” | Running time of formula feed 
and another said that the fact his | manufacturers varied, with mixers 
firm’s volume was up slightly this | in the western New York area in- 
week had more to do with billing | creasing their output to 40 hours 


from an average of 36 in the previous 
week. In the New England area, mix- 
ers’ running time ranged from 35 to 
40 hours. 


dates than anything else. 

In general, the industry in the 
Northwest fared well in July. Many 
firms are reporting volume increases 
of up to 20% over July, 1960. 

Poultry and hog feeds are moving 
well. 

Hot weather, it was felt, might be 
curtailing feed consumption some- 
what. 

Prices are expected to be about 
the same to up 80¢ to $1 on some 
concentrates. 


Southwest 


Formula feed volume in the South- 
west is off again this week with feed 
manufacturers operating on a four to 
five day schedule. This pace continues 
to keep operations on a level above 
that of the similar period a year ago. 

Most of the trade indicate that the 
peak of turkey feed volume is here 
and, while turkeys are moving to 
markets, the volume of turkey feeds 
will continue heavy through the cur- 
rent month. 

Broiler feed sales are holding up 
although prices of the end product 
are still very unsatisfactory. 

Cattle feed sales are poor as above 
normal amounts of rainfall continue 
to benefit the already lush pastures 
over most of this area. 

The high price of hogs is mainly 
responsible for the continuance of a | 
good movement of hog feeds. 


Southeast 


Formula feed business in the 
Southeast continues to be reported 
as being about unchanged from slow 
to very good depending upon loca- 
tions. Manufacturers of broiler feeds 
report running time is about normal. 

Most of the southeastern states in- 
dicate pastures to be in excellent con- 
dition for good grazing with the ex- 
ception of a few spots which are in 
need of rain. 

Corn and soybeans are making ex- 
cellent progress. 

Broiler prices showed a slight im- 
provement this week with prices ad- 
vancing 1 to 14%4¢ making the asking 
price 12 to 12%¢ lb. f.o.b. the farm, 
with growers still operating at a loss. 


Central States 


When matched against the volume 
that was moving a couple of months 
ago, commercial mixed feed trade 
suffers somewhat by comparison but 
on the other hand, when laid along 
side of the same time last year, or 
for that matter, most any mid-sum- 
mer period, it has nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

Demand for turkey feeds is ex- 
tremely heavy as might be expected 
in view of the heavy turkey popula- 


Northeast tion and to some extent this offsets 


Demand for formula feeds rebound- | the tapering off in the call for broiler 
ed in the western New York area | feeds coincident with the cut-back 
from the downturn in the previous | iM broiler production. 
week, but the move tended to lag in With hogs topping off around the 
the eastern part of the state and in | $19 level at Chicago for several days 
the New England area. The upturn | in late July, demand for hog feeds 
was attributed to the possibility of a | is holding its own, and the same 
grain strike on Buffalo’s waterfront | might be said for dairy and cattle 
and heavy rains which delayed har- | feeds. 
vesting of feed crops. 

The sales pattern, which was called 
well-balanced, was little changed. 
Mixers in the western New York 
area still are selling a good amount 
of 14% protein pasture pellets to 
supplement the diet of grass-fed 
cows, while egg mashes and growing 
feeds provided the backbone of the 
market in the New England states. 

Egg prices were off sharply, espe- 
cially in New York. Although a lot 


Delmarva 


Broiler prices iook encouraging 
this week. Delivered prices in the 
eastern city markets jumped to as 
much as 3¢ Ib. higher. 

Supplies of broilers do not appear 
to be burdensome The meat-feed ra- 
tio for the week ending July 28 picked 
up slightly. A pound of broiler meat 
would buy 2.8 Ib. of feed compared 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 91) 
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Makes 


Specialists at Peter Hand evaluate latest scientif- 
ic developments—even operate a 450-acre farm where 
new formulations are tested on a commercial scale. 


Feed manufacturer saves °35,000 
a year with Peter Hand Premixes 


If there ever was a feed manufacturer who could do his 
own vitamin pre-mixing, this was the fellow. He was 
geared for volume and employed experienced mill men. 
But he discovered that Peter Hand Premixes are more 
economical in the long run—for three reasons. First, the 
specialized personnel and equipment that are needed 
added to his operating overhead. Second, because his 
production people were not used to handling micro- 
ingredients, he found feeds coming off his line danger- 
ously underfortified at some times, expensively over- 
fortified at others. And finally in this particular case, 
the 2% saving in shrinkage and handling was translated 
into thousands of dollars over the course of a year. 
How much can you save by specifying Peter Hand 
products? That depends on what you make and how 


Look for the answer first 


‘PROVEN PREMIX 


much business you do. The man to work out the arith- 
metic is your Peter Hand representative. Call him in 
and ask him to show how premium quality Peter Hand 
Premixes cost less than the do-it-yourself variety. 


PETER HAND'S “RED TAPE” saves 
YOU TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY 


Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in 
every product. After samples are taken, con- 
tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape. 
This red tape cannot be removed until the 
assay verifies quality... your 100% guarantee 
that Peter Hand premixes, vitamins, fortifiers 
and medications meet specifications that have 
been established. 


from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


* 130 Hewell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 


| Now Has Improved Vitamin A and D; with 
even greater stability. Peter Hand Proven Premix pack- 
ages contain vitamins, antibiotics, anti-oxidents. 1 bag 
fortifies 1 ton. Available for poultry, swine, ruminants. 
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Spencer Kellogg 
Merger Approved 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—A plan to merge 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., with 
Textron, Inc., has been approved by 
the stockholders of both companies. 
Actual closing of the transaction took 
place at Textron headquarters in 
Providence, R. IL. July 28, Spencer 
Kellogg reported. 

The merger plan had been approved 
by boards of directors of both com- 
panies May 24 (Feedstuffs, May 27, 
page 1). 

A Spencer Kellogg announcement 
on the special meeting of stockholders 
said that the combining of the firm 
with Textron was approved July 26, 
979,205 shares to 69,588, or 78.19% 
of the total number of shares favor- 
ing to 5.5% opposing. 

Earlier, Howard Kellogg, Jr., Spen- 
cer Kellogg chairman, indicated that 
there were no changes contemplated 
in either the organization or opera- 
tion of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
or of its two subsidiaries, Beacon 
Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y., and Pro- 
fessional Feeds division, Kansas City, 
because of the merger. 


eee 
Textron Director Post 


To Howard Kellogg 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—Election of 
Howard Kellogg, Jr., as a director of 
Textron, Inc., has been announced by 
Rupert C. Thompson, Jr., chairman 
of the diversified manufacturing firm 
which has just acquired control of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 

Mr. Kellogg was formerly chair- 
man of the board of Spencer Kellogg. 


USDA Takes Up Stock 
Feeding by Packers 


WASHINGTON—tThe question of 
whether packers and chain stores 
should be allowed to engage in the 
feeding and fattening of livestock in 
competition with farmers has been 
raised with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

A 17-member committee of live- 
stock farmers, producers and feeders 
of cattle, hogs and sheep has asked 
USDA to find out if such action is 
legal under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. 

The act directs USDA to police live- 
stock markets to assure fair play 
and prevent price manipulation. The 
committee, called here by the USDA, 
went over the livestock marketing 
system and its regulations during a 
two-day closed meeting recently. 


New Stimulant 
For Cattle Announced 


NEWARK, N.J.—A new growth 
stimulant for use in cattle feed has 
been announced by the agricultural 
department of Nopco Chemical Co., 
Newark. 

The new stimulant, designated 
“Nopgro,” is described by company 
officials as a combination of fungal 
and bacterial products. It is a bio- 
catalyst high in enzymatic activity, 
they said. 

Nopgro is grown aerobically and 
the whole product is harvested. Noth- 
ing is extracted and the product is a 
standardized feed ingredient uni- 
form and quality-controlled, batch 
after batch, the company explained. 

Officials noted that in test feeding 
of the new product at a university ex- 
periment station, growth improve- 
ment of \% Ib. per head per day re- 
sulted. 

They say that, based on the re- 
sults of university trials and on esti- 
mated Nopgro cost of less than ‘s¢ 
per head per day, “the economics 
can be calculated to indicate a new 
profit gain of more than $5 per 
head.” 


SEPEA Names New 


Executive Secretary 


DECATUR, GA.—-Robert H. Martin 
of Columbia, S.C., has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., according to 
an announcement 
| by the executive 
committee of the 
} association. 

Mr. Martin will 
take up his new 
j duties Sept. 1, ac- 
cording to Nor- 
man Sanders, 
Southeastern 
president. He suc- 
ceeds Harold 
Ford, who is joining the management 


Robert H. Martin 


team of Mar-Jac Poultry, Inc., 
Gainesville, Ga. 
Experienced in public relations, 


legislative relations and marketing, 
Mr. Martin is currently manager of 
the $2-million produce market in 
Baltimore, Md. 

A native of South Carolina, Mr 
Martin for three years did public 
relations work for the South Carolina 
Farm Bureau Federation, including 
assisting in legislative work at the 
state and national levels. 

He assisted in the planning, and 
later managed the Columbia State 
Farmers Market. He later set up a 
similar market in Raleigh, N.C., and 
did the planning work on a market 
relocation in New Orleans. 

A graduate of Clemson College, he 
taught vocational agriculture and 
then worked for one year with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
Washington before entering the farm 
market field. 


26 Co-ops Organize 
Poultry Sales Group 


HUMMELSTOWN, PA.—Twenty- 
six eastern and southern farmer co- 
operatives, specializing in feed, now 
are in the egg and poultry business. 

They have formed the North 
American Poultry Cooperative, Inc., 
to represent them in selling eggs 
through a New York office, and in 
poultry through a Charlotte, N.C 
office. 

Plans are being formulated for 
foreign and domestic market devel- 
opment. However, a spokesman for 
one of the member cooperatives said 
most members will continue to proc- 
ess and label most of their poultry 
products themselves, “at least for the 
present.” 


| 
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SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 1) 


the basic information—including il- 
lustrations, drawings and tables — 
will be included in the Feed Produc- 
tion Handbook which will be given 
to each enrollee. This handbook, with 
several hundred pages, is the first 
production textbook or reference ever 
put together for the feed industry. 

Eric Carlson of the Ralston Purina 
Co., chairman of the school commit- 
tee, listed subject material which will 
be presented at the school, and he 
pointed out that there will be both 
general sessions and specialized panel 
discussion sessions. The panel sessions 
—covering such things as process 
flow, plant layout and design and op- 
erating standards—will be divided 
according to model mill sizes: 30, 100, 
200 and 200-plus tons per eight-hour 
day. These sessions will be repeated 
so that all feed men may attend two 
different mill size presentations. 

Here are some of the basic subjects 
to be presented and discussed at the 
school in September: 

Standard Feed Production Termin- 
ology—An effort has been made to 
develop standard terminology and 
definitions for feeds in process, fin- 
ished products and processing terms. 
Gerald A. Karstens of Feed Age 
heads the definitions committee. 

Process Flow — This will include 
fundamental flow principles and 
charts to serve as practical guides for 
the feed industry, including opera- 
tions of different capacities. Stanley 
F. Juscen of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
Waltham, Mass., is chairman of the 
sub-committee which has developed 
this information. 

Plant Layout and Design—Practi- 
cal basic information on mill design 
has been developed by a sub-commit- 
tee headed by T. E. Stivers of T. E. 
Stivers Co., Decatur, Ga. This will 
include, for plants of varying sizes, 
suggested designs to serve as guides 
—floor plans, cross-sections, equip- 
ment locations. 

Equipment Standards-—— This will 
include descriptions of various types 
of equipment, capacity data, horse- 
power requirements and preventive 
maintenance suggestions. Of basic 
value, this material will be presented 
in a special panel discussion. Will 
Brooks, Illinois Farm Supply Co., 
heads the sub-committee. 

Operating Standards — Standard- 
ized procedures for operating organi- 
zation standard labor requirements, 
controlling operating costs, job analy- 
sis and operating instructions will be 


Dr. Harold Wilcke 


Dr. Roland Bethke 


A. J. O'Brien 


PURINA APPOINTMENTS—Dr. Harold L. Wilcke is Ralston Purina Co.’s 
new vice president in charge of research and a member of the firm’s manage- 
ment committee. He succeeds Dr. Roland M. Bethke who has retired. 

A new Purina executive vice president is A. J. O’Brien, former vice presi- 
dent. He is also secretary of the St. Louis firm. Purina’s Chow marketing and 
finance divisions report to him. Through a typographical error, Feedstuffs 
incorrectly reported in its July 29 issue (page 1) that Mr. O’Brien was elected 
a vice president by Purina’s board of directors July 28. 

Other personnel changes announced by Donald Danforth, chairman of 
Purina’s board of directors, and reported in Feedstuffs July 29 include: 
Election of Eldred A. Cayce as vice president in charge of purchasing and 
election of B. H. Dean as executive vice president, with general supervision 
of the International division, of which he is president, and also the Ralston 


division. 


Dr. Bethke, Purina’s retiring director of research, joined Purina in 1951 
after many years of college research, instruction and administration. 


presented by a committee of feed 
production men headed by C. Hewitt 
Chandler, Consumers Cooperative 
Assn. 

Record System for Operating Con- 
trol—Necessary for proper supervi- 
sion and management of any feed 
milling operation is a record system 
for operating control. A committee 
which was headed by the late Dr. V. 
John Brensike, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, will outline good prac- 
tices tor record design, record sys- 
tems, analysis of records and use of 
analysis data for control. 

Materials Flow — Important infor- 
mation on bulk dry materials han- 
dling and storage will be presented 
by a committee directed by Art Steg- 
ner, Butler Mfg. Co. A new color mo- 
tion picture presentation of the prob- 
lems of materials flow will be pre- 
miered at the bulk materials handling 
session. There also will be sessions 
on pneumatic conveying and mechan- 
ical handling systems to help feed 
men select and operate systems fit- 
ted to their needs. 

Packaged Materials Handling—-The 
school will include a report on a re- 
search project on the pallet-less han- 
dling of packaged feeds in unit loads 
by lift trucks. Robert Wornick of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., is chairman 
of the school’s research committee. 

Product Control—A new feed in- 
gredients guide will be part of the 
material presented by the product 
control committee headed by Maxwell 
Cooley, Hoffman-Taff, Inc. Informa- 
tion also will be presented on sam- 
pling, analysis and recording pro- 
cedures for ingredients; in-process 
and finished feed quality control 
checks; and compliance with Food 
and Drug Administration regulations 
on drugs and additives. 

Education and Training—aA presen- 
tation of education and training 
methods will be made in three sep- 
arate sessions— (1) Production Man- 
agement by Objectives, for feed man- 
ufacturers, (2) Plant Design and 
Equipment Engineering, for equip- 
ment designers and engineers and (3) 
Service Techniques for Suppliers to 
Feed Manufacturers, for sales engi- 
neers. 

Dr. Harry Pfost is chairman of the 
education committee and is also one 
of the authors and is chief editor 
of the Feed Production Handbook. 
The handbook, with material by 47 
authors, will be a permanent refer- 
ence. In addition to 11 basic chap- 
ters it will include appendices with 
information on feed processing re- 
search, characteristics of materials 
and engineering data. 

Information on the 1961 school may 
be obtained by contacting Feed Pro- 
duction School, Inc., 20 W. 9th Street 
Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Ask Reduced Freight 
Rates for Drouth Areas 


WASHINGTON—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has appealed 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the nation’s railroads to re- 
duce freight rates to farmers and 
ranchers who must transport hay and 
feed into the drouth-stricken areas 
in the northern Great Plains and 
some western states to supplement 
rapidly dwindling feed supplies. 

The USDA’s request stressed that 
the action is necessary because far- 
mers and stockmen in North Dakota 
and parts of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, South Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho and Nevada are 
suffering great losses in livestock 
values and in feed and food supplies 
as a result of a severe and devast- 
ating drouth. 


Roland Apfelbaum Dies 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Roland S. 
Apfelbaum, president of Seaboard 
Seed & Feed Co. here. died at his 
home recently at age 62. 

Mr. Apfelbaum, who was a past 
chairman of the American Seed 
Trade, is survived by his wife, a 
son, two daughters and a sister. 


| 
| 
| 
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with Pro-Strep.... 


To help broilers put on those extra weight gains that pay 
off at market time, give your prestarter and starter 
rations the extra protection of PRO-STREP. 


PRo-STREP is a highly effective combination of penicil- 
lin and streptomycin that does more than sharpen appe- 
tites, stimulate growth and improve feed efficiency. It 
also helps prevent early mortality due to organisms 
sensitive to penicillin and streptomycin and maintains 
feed intake and weight gains even in the presence of 
C.R.D., nonspecific infectious enteritis and stress condi- 
tions. Best of all, PRo-STREP does it more economically 
than any single antibiotic—narrow- or broad-spectrum! 

NEWS BULLETIN— 
Now that AmPROL® has been cleared for 
use with high levels of PRO-STREP, you 
can give your birds double disease-pro- 
tection ... antibiotic and anticoccidial! 


Ask your Merck Feed Products Representative about 
getting started on a year-’round program of Pro-STREP 
plus AmPROL in your starter and grower rations. You’ll 
find it pays off at market time. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STREP4 fk 


@TRADEMARKS OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AMPROLIUM 


AND FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT, RESPECTIVELY. Penicillin and Streptomycin™ K y 
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Number of Young Chickens for 
Year Expected to Increase 4% 


WASHINGTON—The number of 
young chickens raised in 1961 is ex- 


pected to total 346,026,000, 4% more | 
than the record low number raised in | 


1960, according to figures announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. (Commercial broiler production 
is not included in these figures.) 

All regions of the country except 
the north Atlantic showed increases 
from last year, according to USDA. 
Indicated increases were: South cen- 
tral, 12%; east north central and 
south Atlantic, 5%; west north cen- 
tral, 4% and western, 2%. In the 
north Atlantic states a 2% decrease 
is expected. 

USDA says that these estimates 
are based on reports as of June 1 ob- 
tained through the cooperation of 
rural mail carriers covering 170,000 
farms in all parts of the country and 
supplemented by later information 
from crop correspondents and reports 
from commercial hatcheries. 

Egg-type chicks hatched January 
through June totaled 393,544,000, up 
5% from the same period last year, 
USDA said. It was noted that the 
January through March hatch was up 
29% and that the largest hatching 
month, April, was up 6%. Then came 
the switch. May, with a small hatch, 
was down 15% from a year earlier 
and June was 23% lower than the 
same month of 1960. As a result, the 
cumulative January-June hatch was 
just 5% above a year ago. In January, 
farmers had indicated intentions of 
buying 12% more chicks than a year 
earlier. But, as shown by the month- 
ly hatch, they revised their plans by 
May, the USDA pointed out. 

The larger hatch of 1961 and the 
related increase in chickens raised 
will result in a larger number of pul- 


TABLE 1. Chickens: Number Raised 


on Farms 

State and 196! as % 

division 1959 1960 1961* of 1960 
1,000's 1,000's 1,000's % 
Maine 6,288 6,099 5,855 96 
N.H 2,789 2,622 2,543 97 
vt 1,042 979 90! 92 
Mass 4,440 3,907 3,790 97 
547 492 453 92 
Conn 4,578 4,166 3,749 90 
N.Y. 8,937 7,328 7,475 102 
N.J 9,325 7,460 7,609 102 
20,329 16,670 16,170 97 
N. Atl 58,275 49,723 48,545 8 
Ohio 12,585 9.816 10,405 106 
Ind. 14,543 13,089 14,005 107 
13,526 10,821 10,929 101 
Mich 7,814 5,704 6,274 110 
Wis 9,305 7,537 7,612 101 
E.N. Cent. 57,773 46,967 49,225 105 
Minn .. 21,080 17,707 17,884 101 
lowa . 28,596 26,308 26,308 100 
12,764 11,096 11,984 108 
N.D. 4,266 3,413 3,925 1s 
$.D. cos Ger 7,712 8,329 108 
Neb . 11,080 9,418 10,077 107 
Kans 9,82! 8,348 8,682 104 
W.N.Cent. 96,564 84,002 87,189 104 
scece 995 1,045 1,055 101 
Md. 2,394 1,867 1,923 103 
Va 7,324 6,225 6,412 103 
W.Va. 2,189 1,817 1,890 104 
N.C 16,615 13,957 14,515 104 
$.c. 6,95! 7,229 7,807 108 
16,550 12,909 13,554 105 
Fla 5,223 4,857 5,39! iit 
S. Atl 58,241 49,906 52,547 105 
Ky. 7,765 6,212 6,647 107 
Tenn 7,934 5,950 6.426 108 
Ala. 9,585 7,956 9,627 121 
Miss. .... 8,940 6,258 7,510 120 
Ark. 7,284 6,191 6,996 113 
4,720 4,295 4,252 
Okla 3,964 3,369 3,773 112 
Texas 16,061 14,134 15,547 110 
S. Cent 66,253 54,365 60,778 112 
Mont 1,930 1,640 1,804 110 
Idaho 1,960 1,725 1,708 9” 
\ 434 317 317 100 
Colo. 1,838 1,342 1,409 105 
N. Mex 693 658 69! 105 
Ariz. 1,037 902 956 106 
Utah 1,518 1,412 1,384 98 
Nev 105 97 99 102 
Wash 4,275 4,190 4,232 10! 
Ore. 3,638 3,347 3,046 9! 
Cal 31,476 31,16! 32,096 103 
West 48,904 46,79! 47,742 102 
U.S 386,010 331,754 345,026 104 


*Preliminarv. 


lets on hand Jan. 1 than at the begin- 
ning of this year, USDA stated. 
Egg Prices Cited 
Prices received by farmers for eggs 
were above those for the correspond- 


| ing month a year earlier from April 


1960 through March 1961, according 
to the figures. Egg prices from mid- 
April through mid-June 1961 were be- 
low those for the same months last 
year. 

Prices paid by poultrymen for feed 
during this entire period have not 
differed greatly from the prices paid 
during the corresponding months a 
year earlier, said USDA. The increase 
in number of chickens raised reflects 
the higher egg prices of last fall and 
early spring this year, the depart- 
ment said. 

The number of layers in flocks July 
1 was 276,756,000, about the same as 
a year before. However, during the 
first six months of 1961, the number 
of layers on farms was below a year 
earlier and the lowest of record for 
several years. Total egg production 
January through June of 1961 was 
2% below the same period of 1960. 

USDA says the laying flock Jan. 1, 


1962, is expected to be about 2% larg- 


er than Jan. 1, 1961. 


T. F. Toohey to Head 
GTA Grain Marketing 


ST. PAUL—Promotion of T. F. 
Toohey, grain merchandiser, to head 
all of the grain marketing operations 
of the Farmers 
Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn. has 
been announced by 
M. W. Thatcher, 
general manager 
of the St. Paul- 
based cooperative. 

The promotion, 
effective Aug. 1, 
was reported to be 
one step in a num- 
ber of changes 
which will accel- 
lerate and expand the GTA’s mer- 
chandising program. Greater em- 
phasis henceforth will be placed on 
direct sales to processors and manu- 
facturers, Mr. Thatcher said, while 
the co-op continues to maintain its 
dominant position as the principal 
seller of country-originated grain in 
the Minneapolis and Duluth grain 
markets. 

Mr. Toohey has headed the grain 
merchandising operations for the 
grain cooperative since 1958. 

Other promotions and appoint- 
ments announced at the same time 
by Mr. Thatcher include: R. B. Welch, 
in charge of the barley department; 

(Turn to GTA, page 9) 


Changes Cause Concern in Dairy Industry 


By JOHN WATSON 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


BUFFALO — Shifting winds of 
change have blown some problems 
toward the dairy industry of the 
Northeast and elsewhere in the na- 
tion. 

Sharp adjustments are inevitable 
when dairy-product consumption 
shrinks at a time when milk product- 
ion capabilities are gaining rapidly 
And it is believed that when these 
adjustments have run their courses, 
many producers and milk distributors 
will find themselves in some new 
businesses. 

Here are some of the troubles seen 
in the milk industry: 

1. Dairy farmers are _ producing 
more milk than the market can pro- 
fitably absorb. 

2. Consumer use of milk is declin- 
ing, perhaps as much is 6% in three 
years. 

3. Competition is squeezing out 
middle-sized city dealers. 


4. By attempting to preserve jobs | 
of their members, unions are making | 


the milk structure more 
rigid. 
Supply Exceeds Demand 
The industry’s problems start right 


industry 


on the farm. During a recent month, | 


3,000 dairy farmers produced about 
28 quarts of milk for each Niagara 
Frontier resident. But these resid- 
ents drank only about 11 quarts. 

Milk for drinking is the heart of 
the dairy business yet in most months 
only 40% to 50% of milk produced 
is consumed as Class I (drinking) 
milk. And the percentage seems to 
be dropping. The importance to far- 
mers of high consumption of drinking 
milk becomes obvious with the 
knowledge that they get more than 
twice as much for milk sold for fluid 
consumption than they do for milk 
used to make butter, ice cream or 
cheese. 

In an effort to reverse the declin- 
ing milk consumption trend, prices 
of drinking milk have been lowered. 
While this action may stimulate con- 
sumption, some economists say that 
it will increase production even 
more. Dairy farmers seeking to main- 
tain their incomes in the face of 
lower prices are likely to increase 
production, the classic argument 


goes. If this happens, dairy producers 
as a group will be worse off than be- 
fore. 

The industry has another problem. 


Publicity about calories and cholest- 
erol’s suspected role in heart attacks 
suddenly has the public more inter- 
ested in the solid non-fat content of 
milk than in its butterfat. 

The empty glass with the cream 
marks on the side no longer is the 
symbol of the most desired milk. Yet, 
farmers have spent generations 
breeding cows to produce high but- 
terfat content milk and they can’t 
turn off this type of milk in a day 
or a year. 

Meanwhile, the other drinks, 
spreads and toppings are competing 
strongly with the sale of milk, butter 
and cream. 

Pinched by the rising supply and 


| falling demand, the dairy farmer all 


year has been flirting with “managed 
supply”—holding back the supply of 
milk to hold up its price. Many pro- 


| ducers believe that this is the only 


way to protect themselves. Others 
fear that “managed supply” would 
promote new government controls or 
milk monopolies. 


Arkansas Valley Bank 
Awaits Federal Nod 


DARDANELLE, ARK. —Harold 
Snyder, president of Arkansas Valley 
Industries, Inc., here, feed manufac- 
turing and poultry production, proc- 
essing and marketing corporation, 
will be president of a new bank here 
if the institution is approved by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

The Arkansas State Bank Commis- 
sion has approved the new financial 
institution to be known as Arkansas 
Valley Bank. If federally approved, 
the bank’s initial capitalization will 
be $150,000. 

The new bank, if approved, will be 
Dardanelle’s second. 


GEORGIA TONNAGE UP 


ATLANTA—The amount of com- 
mercial feed sold in Georgia con- 
tinues to increase. This was pointed 
out by F. 8S. Carr of the feed section 
of the Georgia Department of Agri- 
culture in a presentation prepared 
for the Georgia Feed Assn. conven- 
tion. Mr. Carr said that for the first 
six months of this year, the tonnage 
was 1,257,207, compared with 1,099,- 
467 tons for the first six months of 
1960. 


APHF Board Acts 
On Research, Trade 
And Other Matters 


MINNEAPOLIS — In conjunction 
with the 45th annual American Poul- 
try Congress & Exposition here re- 
cently, directors of the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation: 

—Accepted a proposal of their 
broiler industry committee to con- 
tinue expressing opposition to pro- 
duction controls. 

—Voted an appropriation of $10,920 
for research grants-in-aid at eight 
land grant colleges. 

—Approved an appropriation of 
$2,500 to assist in carying on the 
work of the international trade de- 
velopment committee. 


Other Actions 


APHF’s board of directors also said 
it would ask the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to supplement its month- 
ly report on placements of pullet 
chicks in broiler hatchery supply 
flocks with a similar report on place- 
ments of cockerels by primary breed- 
ers. The federation’s egg industry 
committee report urged that USDA 
report broiler hatching egg and mar- 
ket egg prices separately in its 
monthly table on average prices re- 
ceived by farmers for various agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The board emphasized once again 
that it does not believe it necessary 
for the government to institute a 
regulation governing interstate 
movement of chicks, poults and 
hatching eggs in order to keep pul- 
lorum under control. Directors stu- 
died proposed regulation which ap- 
peared July 6 in the Federal Regis- 
ter. The industry has 120 days in 
which to file statements pro or con. 
The regulation is promulgated by the 
animal disease eradication division of 
the Agricultural Research Service. 

The APHF board joined with mem- 
bers of Poultry Breeders of America 
in expressing the hope that some 
means could be achieved of making 
pullorum a “reportable” disease. This 
means that laboratories identifying 
the infection in birds examined would 
be required to report the incident to 

(Turn to APHF, page 9%) 


Cattle Price Outlook 
More Optimistic Now 


The outlook at this point from 
several corners for beef cattle prices 
has a more optimistic tone than in 
weeks past. Much of this improve- 
ment in prospects comes from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture's 
latest cattle on feed report which 
said farmers were feeding only 2% 
more cattle July of this year than 
they were a year before. 

Prof. L. H. Simerl, University of 
Illinois agricultural economist, ex- 
pects considerable price improvement 
during the remainder of this year. 
And the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta holds the opinion that even 
though cattle marketings probably 
will increase some in the months 
ahead, demand will be maintained 
and prices for beef cattle may not 
sag sufficiently to pull average prices 
much below those for 1960. 

Prof. Simerl notes that the in- 
crease of about 3% in beef output in 
the remaining months of the year 
will be offset by an increase in popu- 
lation and by greater consumer buy- 
ing power. Also, competition from 
broilers is expected to ease off. 

Bearish factors in the cattle mar- 
ket mentioned by Prof. Simerl! in- 
clude increasing supplies of pork and 
turkey. 

He recalls that prices of choice 
steers at Chicago averaged $25.56 
ewt. in the last half of 1960 and he 
expects prices in the last half of this 
year to be no worse than $24. But in 
order to average $24, he notes, prices 
would have to rise to $25 or higher 
by the end of the year. 


| 
| 
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Predicts 20% More 
Turkeys for Holidays 


MADISON, WIS.—The Thanksgiv- 
ing-Christmas season year will 
find about 20% more pounds of tur- 
key on the market than last year 
according to Prof. G. E. Annin, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin poultry 
cialist 


this 


spe- 


The bumper crop of turkeys will 
mean shrinking profits for growers, 
Prof. Annin predicted, with U.S. farm 
prices during August-December av- 
eraging 20-21¢, compared with 25.3¢ 
for the same period in 1960. He said 
that while prices might rise season- 
ally frorn August levels into the holi- 
day period, the expected increase 
would be small. 

Prof. Annin noted that rising feed 
costs the falling 
prices. He said it was improbable that 
government purchases of turkeys for 
its own needs would raise the August- 
December prices much above the pre- 
dicted level, because of the extremely 


have accompanied 


heavy boost in supplies this year. 
Lower prices for competitive red 
meats and poultry, 
carryover substantially above the 71 
million pounds of last year, will de- 
stroy any advantage gained by slight- 


and a storage 


ly higher consumer incomes this yea 
Prof. Annin said. 


Sumner Young Named 


To Cargill Board 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- | 


rectors of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
named Sumner B. Young 


the board. He fills a vacancy created 


a member of 


the death of John 
H.” MacMillan Jr., 
board chairman 
The announcement 
was made by H. 
Terry Morrison, 
present. board 
chairman. 

Mr Young, 
counsel to Car- 
gill’s executive 
committee since 
1959, was assistant 
secretary of the firm since shortly 
after he joined its legal department in 
1937. He previously was a partner in 
the Minneapolis law firm of Prender- 
gast, Flannery & Young, after gradu- 
ation from Harvard Law School in 
1927. He was admitted to the Min- 
nesota Bar in 1927 and to practice 


Summer B. Young 


before the U.S. Supreme Court in 
1950. 

Mr. Young was born at Marion, 
Mass. He attended public schools in 


Boston, Milton Academy and Har- 
vard College. He was active in Navy 
anti-submarine warfare in World 
War I, and subsequently joined his 
family’s fish, whale and vegetable oil 
business in Boston. 


Central Seve Names 


New Vice President 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—E. E. (Ed) 
Reynolds, director of marketing for 
the McMillen feed division, has been 
named a vice pres- 
ident of Central 
Soya, and will con- 
tinue his current 
responsibilities for 
feed division oper- 
ations, according 
to a company an- 
nouncement. 

A veteran of 15 
years’ service with 
Central Soya, Mr. 
Reynolds was 
named director of 
sales for the McMillen feed division 
in 1958. For the past year he has 
been serving as director of marketing 
for the feed division. 


E. Reynolds 


last December by 


having gone down too far initially, 
| 
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'USDA Reports Clues 
To Direction Poultry, 
Egg Prices May Go 


WASHINGTON — Where, oh 
where, will broiler, egg and turkey 
prices go from here? 

Here are some clues from the U.S 
Department of Agriculture’s July 
poultry and egg situation report: 

Broilers: The large number of 
chickens now growing for slaughter 
in the next eight weeks and the large 
number of eggs in incubators make it 
look like prices for the rest of the 
summer won't permit the industry to 
average 14¢ for June-August. USDA 
figures 14¢ as an approximation of 
a break-even price for the bulk of 
the nation’s growers. 

Eggs: Though the egg price outlook 
for late fall and winter of 1961 is 
now improved from earlier USDA 
estimates—principally because of re- 
ductions in the number of replace- 
ment chicks hatched since May 1 
the seasonal price rise is not likely to 
carry quotations up to the peak lev- 
els reached in late 1960, when 


farmers was 46.1¢ doz. 

While the prospective flock size is 
down from what it was earlier this 
year, USDA notes that it is expected 
eventually to be 2% larger than last 


year and the rate of lay will be up | 


it least by that amount or probably 
more. These factors suggest, USDA 
says, an increased egg supply of 
about 4% in the last half of 1961, 
compared with 1960. 

Turkeys: The large increase in 
turkey production suggests to USDA 
that prices will continue 3-4¢ Ib. un- 
der last year’s average prices. 


The magnitude of poults already 
| hatched and the number of eggs in 
incubators indicate there will be no 


tightening of supplies toward the 
end of the 1961 marketing season, 
uch as occurred in 1959 


If the turkey industry should be | 
sharp 


favored by anm_ unexpected 
price rise this season, “it will be a 


consequence of the market possibly 


and then recovering,” USDA says 
“The volume of turkeys for slaugh- 
ter this year is beyond previous ex- 
perience, so the market has no clues 
on how much adjustment is neces- 
sary to induce both consumption and 
speculative demand to take hold.” 


FEED MAN DIES 
FT. WAYNE, IND.—Joseph W. 


Bash, 66, owner and operator of the 
Wayne-Bash Feed Co. here, died re- 
cently at his home following an ex- 
tended illness. 


the | 
highest mid-month average price to | 
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Restricting of Feed Doesn't 


Guarantee Results, Speaker Says 


By Special Correspondent 


ITHICA, N.Y U 
feeding doesn’t guarantees 
unless the producer is willing to gam- 
ble in rearing his pullets, he 
not use a restricted feeding program 


restricted 
results, and 


should 


This is, in essence, what a review 
of pullet rearing studies revealed, ac- 
cording to Dr. Robert J. Young, who 
spoke at the recent Poultrymen’s Get- 
Together held on the Cornell Univer- 
sity campus here. 

More than 250 poultrymen 
New York and adjoining 
tended the two-day event 

Dr. Young pointed out that in a 
four-year Cornell study with White 
Leghorn pullets reared under 70 to 
80% restricted feeding with a 17 
protein diet, it was observed in two 
of the four years there was some ad- 
vantage in production in favor of the 
birds raised under restricted feeding 
But, in the other two years 
on the full fed condition during rear- 
ing showed the best production rate. 

Dr. Young said, “In the : 
study, only energy was restricted. The 
birds on an 80% received 
the same amount of nutrients as 
the full fed birds but were restricted 
only in energy by removing 20% corn- 
starch from the full fed ration 

It was observed that during tw 
these three years the he 
80% restriction in ene 
some advantage in the 
year. However, the 70% 
of energy was too severe 


from 
states at- 


birds 


three-yea! 


restriction 


» of 
ns reared on 
rgy showed 

production 


restriction 


In the past year’s experiment, 
Dr. Young said, “No production in- 
crease has been observed with the 
birde reared on an 80% restriction of 
energy. Therefore, in this experiment 
rearing of pullets.” 

In all cases, the poultry special- 


ist emphasized, there is a 10 to 14 


day delay in sexual turing with | 
an increased size of eggs for 
those birds raised under 80 restric- 


tion while 70% restriction of energy 
resulted in a 30 day delay in sexual 
maturity. This delay appeared to be 
too severe as the birds were unable 
to make-up the loss in production. 
Mortality was higher during 
rearing period with the 
feeding program and the laying house 
was not necessarily reduced 


the 


“Crowding Doesn’t Pay’ 
Crowding birds doesn’t pay. That’s 
the summary statement made by Dr 
J. M. Snyder, of the The Beacon Mil- 
ling Company, Inc., Cayuga, N.Y., to 
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IMPORTANCE OF TROUBLED DAM—This illustration shows why the col- 
lapse of a lock at Wheeler Dam on the Tennessee River June 2 is of great 
concern to the feed and broiler industries of the Southeast. The diagonal 
marks down across the Tennessee River on this map indicate the location 
of the dam. Guntersville, Ala., an important grain unloading and feed manu- 
facturing center for northern Alabama and Georgia, is upstream from the 


| dam, 


poultrymen attending the two-day 
Get-Together event. 

Dr. Snyder stated birds on slatted 
floors, having 1.5 sq. ft. of floor space 
a bird, were compared in their tests 
with birds on conventional litter 
floors, having 3 sq. ft. 

He said, “Production records show- 
ed that birds on litter floors laid 
about 5% more eggs.” Then he 
hastened to point out that the housing 
costs per bird on slatted floors were 
lower. 

In previewing cost and production 
figures, he cited a 41¢ housing cost 
figure for crowded birds per year 
compared with 61¢ for the uncrowd- 
ed layers. 

“But,” according to Dr. Snyder, 
“the uncrowded birds laid enough ad- 
ditional eggs to more than offset the 
added housing cost.” 

Holding Markets 

The president of the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council challenged 
the group to think more about hold- 
ing their markets rather than at- 
tempting to get higher prices. 

To do this, President Carroll Dun- 
ham suggested that poultrymen must 
give more attention to marketing uni- 
form good quality products. 

He said, “We cannot expect to hold 
our markets by having wide varia- 
tions in quality from week to week. 

“In most instances, door to door sel- 
ling is too costly. We, however, should 
aim to do more ‘preferred’ marketing 
of our eggs.” 

“One possibility,” according to Mr. 
Dunham, “is to set up strict stand- 
ards and have on-the-farm packaging 
of eggs. Naturally, it will not meet 
all situations. Where proper super- 
vision can be given it has worked 
out most satisfactorily. 

“Other areas include shipping in 
good eggs, and if we want to keep our 

( to RESTRICTING, 
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Shipmentsof Feeder 
Cattle Off from ’60 


WASHINGTON—S hipments of 
stocker and feeder cattle and calves 
eight selected north central 
states during June totaled 274,000 
head, down 9% from the 301,000 head 
shipped in June of last year, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


into 


Of the total cattle and calves re- 
ceived in these eight states during the 
month, more than 129,000 moved 
through public stockyards and 145,- 
000 were received direct. The direct 
movement was 53% of the total this 
June compared with 50% a year 
earlier, USDA said. Cattle and calves 
shipped into these states during Jan- 
uary-June 1961 totaled 2,174.000 head, 
up 14% from the January-June 1960 
total, USDA said. 


Sheep, Lamb Shipments 
The June shipment of stock and 


feeder sheep and lambs into these 
eight states amounted to 142.000 
head, compared with 205,000 head 


during June a year earlier, a decline 
of 31%. Of the total received during 
June. 58,000 came through public 
markets and more than 84,000 were 
received direct, according to USDA. 
A total of 936.000 head of stocker 
and feeder sheep and lambs were 
shipped into these eight states during 
January-June 1961, down 14% from 
the same period a year before. 
USDA figures show inspected ship- 
ments of stocker and feeder cattle 
and calves from public stockvards 
during June this year totaled 276,000 
head, compared with 370,000 head for 
the same month last year. Shipments 
of stocker and feeder sheep and 
lambs inspected at public stockyards 
amounted to 95,000 head, down 32% 
from the 139,000 head in June 1960. 
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Broiler Egg Set Off 
3%; Placements Off 2 


SALISBURY, MD. — Nationwide, 
hatcherymen in the 22 important 
broiler producing states set 48,202,000 
eggs during the week ending July 29, 
according to the Crop Reporting 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This was 3% below the previous 
week, but 9% above the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Settings were 
down from the previous week in 15 
of the 22 states. States reporting size- 
able decreases included Georgia, Ar- 
kansas, Pennsylvania, Mississippi, and 
Alabama. 

Placements in the 22 states totaled 
37,655,000 broiler chicks. This was 
2% below the previous week, but 
12% above the corresponding week a 
year ago. Increases were reported for 
14 states. States with sizeable in- 


creases included North Carolina, 
Maryland, Alabama, Arkansas and 
Maine. 


Drouth Aid Set for 


Canadian Cattlemen 


REGINA, SASK.—As an emergency 
program to assist farmers to main- 
tain essential breeding herds, Canada 
Department of Agriculture is estab- 
lishing special holding areas in which 
livestock can be maintained over the 
summer period. The operation is pri- 
marily designed to maintain breed- 
ing herds from districts that are suf- 
fering from lack of pasture and stock 
water. 

In critical drouth-stricken areas, 
locations that can provide some grass 
and adequate water have been select- 
ed as sites on which to establish pas- 
ture feeding operations. Most of these 
sites are situated within the bound- 
aries of existing PFRA community 
pastures. The first to be established 
is located in the Qu’Appelle Valley 
near Craven, Saskatchewan, com- 
monly known as the Valeport Flats. 
This is a tract of federally-owned 
grass land approximately 1,000 acres 
in size which can handle sizeable 
numbers of cattle on a supplemental 
feeding program, the department in- 
dicated. 

Supplemental feed will be provided 
as necessary in the form of screen- 
ing pellets which contain 11 to 12% 
protein and 15 to 20% fiber. Such 
pellets can be used for maintenance 
with no other feeds required, the pro- 
gram announcement said 

Rates to be charged for cattle will 
be 10¢ per head per day, and for 
calves with cows the charge will be 
3¢ per head per day, the depart- 
ment said. 


Brampton Firm Buys 


Methionine Business 


FARMINGDALE, N. Y.—J. W. 
Brampton Co., Inc., announced this 
week that it has purchased the dl- 
methionine business of U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals Co., a division of 
National Distillers Chemical Corp. 

J. W. Brampton, president, said 
the purchase marks the Long Island 
firm’s entrance into the feed supple- 
ment field. “We are planning to in- 
troduce many other feed additives 
to go along with dl-methionine,” he 
said. 

J. W. Brampton Co. has for many 
years manufactured flavorings and 
drugs for the tobacco and drug in- 
dustries. 


Purina Votes Dividend 


ST. LOUIS—The board of direc- 
tors of Ralston Purina Co., meeting 
here July 28, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 35¢ per share of common 
stock. The dividend is payable Sept. 
12 to shareholders of record Aug. 22. 


MORE USDA BUYING 
OF CHICKEN PROMISED 


* 


ATLANTA — Increased buying of 
chickens for school lunchroom pro- 
grams was promised by Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman while 
visiting in Georgia last week. 

He said his administration has 
spent “about $2 million on this since 
the first of the year, and this will 
increase.” 

The secretary added that his ad- 
ministration is attempting to remove 
restrictions on poultry purchases 
placed in effect by the previous ad- 
ministration. 


Delmarva Price Lift 
Too Late for Some 


Broiler Contractors 
By Special Correspondent 


SALISBURY, MD. — Improved 
broiler prices showed up in Delmarva 
last week, but the change came too 
late to save some of the region's 
broiler contractors. 


Making the rounds is the observa- 
tion that only a few small operators 
are left in Delmarva. Those low, low 
prices of recent weeks have had a 
hand in doing them in. 


with a feed operation who decided to 
quit the broiler business when a bank- 
er turned down his bid for funds. 


Another small operator—this one 
without a feed mill or a hatchery 
was told by the same banker, “You 
just don’t have a sound business. You 
don't have the second businesses 
such as feed and hatching, to ease the 
pain of low broiler prices.” He, too 
was forced out of broiler contracting 

“It is not the general practice of 
the smaller broiler contractors to 
‘salt’ away money when good profits 
are to be had,” the banker related 
“During flush times they spend 
money for expansion or pay debts 
created during previous lows.” 


BROILERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


trended steadily upward during most 
of the week, a reflection of competi- 
tive bidding for available offerings 
Paying prices closed Aug. 2 1¢ higher 
than the preceding period, with most 
sales ranging between 14.5 and 15.4¢ 

The southeastern broiler market 
demonstrated strong symptoms of re- 
covery. At mid-week sellers on farms 
were getting at least 12¢ amid spec- 
ulation that there would be a still 
higher price paid toward the end of 
the week. And this speculation was 
right. 

Demand has been good. Ready-to- 
cook demand has been so good that 
it has exceeded the supply. 

From north Georgia it was report- 
ed Aug. 3 that prices paid on farms 
had climbed to 13-14%¢, mostly 13¢. 
There were also encouraging reports 
from North Carolina, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas. In Arkansas, 
the Aug. 2 market was hovering 
around 12-13% ¢. North Carolina, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi reported 12¢, 
which tallied with Georgia prices on 
the same day. 

Processors were reported making a 
special effort to sell poultry to their 
customers in an attempt to get a price 
nearer the break-even point for grow- 
ers. Retailers reported they are ex- 
periencing good demand, especially in 
the South where hot weather has fin- 
ally arrived. 

Shortages of live birds were fairly 
widespread in Georgia and North 
Carolina and USDA reported aver- 
age weights as being “frequently 


smaller than desired.” 


By Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA, GA. — A number of 
poultry people in the South have pre- 
dicted that the government will in- 
flict controls of some kind on the 
poultry business before the month is 
out, it was reported. 

This prediction is based on reports 
that Washington is getting a fair 
amount of mail from small operators 
urging the enactment of controls. It 
is said that Washington is becoming 
impressed, and that most of the 
people writing are urging control on 
hatchings. 


Some Expect Controls on Poultry Soon 


It is believed that a majority of 
the trade still is against controls of 
any kind, but a spot check shows that 
small feed mills and growers are 
feeling the financial pinch more so 
than a few weeks ago—when they 
didn’t want controls. 

Some small dealers and growers, it 
is said, feel that big feed companies 
are capable of pulling a rabbit out of 
the hat and performing some tricks 
that will boost prices. 

But one thing may put a stop to 
the talk of price controls. The mar- 
ket appears, at this writing, to be 
nearing the break-even point. 


FARM BILL 


«Continued from page 1) 


more cooperatives to merge and ac- 
quire other businesses which might 
lead to a reduction of competition 
and leave with the cooperative a vir- 
tual monopoly in an area. The House 
had rejected consideration of this 
provision and the Senate had modi- 
fied the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture proposal, but even that modifi- 
cation failed to appease the critics 
and the House chamber. In any event, 
no action was taken by Congress on 


| this provision which leaves the co- 
| operatives in the same situation in 


which they found themselves after 


| the U.S. Supreme Court decision in 
The story is told of the contractor 


the Maryland-Virginia Milk Coopera- 
tive case, wherein the high court 
found that this combination and its 
subsequent actions as a federation 
were in violation of the anti-trust 
laws. 

The law, as passed by Congress, 
also removed chicken eggs as a com- 
modity which might be controlled 
under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act through agreements and orders. 
This provision was inadvertently 
adopted by the Senate when it de- 
bated the omnibus bill in its action 
approving marketing order and agree- 
ment over turkey eggs. The House 
had not adopted this provision con- 
cerning chicken eggs and it was 
stricken from the final bill as it 
passed Congress. Also removed from 
the measure was the inclusion of 
early lambs in marketing agreements 
which had been adopted by the Sen- 
ate committee. 

The feed grain bill is virtually the 
same as the present act except that 
barley has been added as a commodi- 
ty subject to the same acreage re- 
duction provisions as corn and grain 
sorghums, with the exception of malt- 
ing barley. 


Wheat Reduction 


In the case of wheat acreage re- 
duction, the new act provides as a 
requisite of eligibility for price sup- 
port that the wheat farmer must 
cut back his 1959-60-61 acre allot- 
ment level by 10% and may volun- 
tarily cut back an additional 30%. 

Compensation for such acreage re- 
duction is a compromise of conflict- 
ing versions of the two chambers. 
As passed by Congress, farmers will 
be compensated either in cash or in 
kind at 45% of their normal yields 
on the first 10% and 60% for the 
additional cut back of 30% of their 
acreage. Farmers may plant castor 
beans, guar beans, sunflower, saf- 
flower or sesame seed on land taken 
out of wheat production but no pay- 
ments will be on diverted acres when 
any of these commodities are planted. 

The act as passed by Congress pro- 
vides that the exemption from mar- 
keting quota penalties for wheat 
farms of 15 acres and under is re- 
duced to 13.5 acres or the highest 
planted acreage of the years 1959- 
60-61. 

A small farmer, however, may re- 
tire 10 acres or 40% of his allotment, 
whichever is the greater, and receive 
payment for such diversion. Original- 
ly the House bill provided that for 
the small farmer a complete retire- 


ment of his total 15 acres was au- 
thorized. 

This provision disturbed the milling 
interests and USDA officials since it 
was feared that there would be a 
wide acceptance of this provision by 
the small 15 acre farmers and a re- 
duction of the soft red wheat supply. 
Now Congress believes that the rela- 
tively low rate of payment for re- 
tirement of the first 10% of acreage 
will not encourage the small wheat 
farmers to cut back as sharp- 
ly as the House bill provided. How- 
ever, it is doubted that the small soft 
red wheat miller will agree with Con- 
gress even on this modified provision 
and there are some observers in the 
flour industry who believe that the 
bill as passed will deprive many small 
mills of an adequate wheat supply 
for operations and put them out of 
business. 


Cleared for Chickens 


WASHINGTON — Combination of 
zoalene coccidiostat and the antibio- 
tic oleandomycin in chicken feed was 
approved by a food additive order 
from the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion published in the July 27 Federal 
Register. The action followed evalu- 
ation of data submitted in a peti- 
tion filed by The Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. 

In the combination, oleandomycin 
can be used at levels between the 
minimum of 1 gm. per ton and the 
maximum of 2 gm. per ton of fin- 
ished feed. Zoalene’s use level is re- 
stricted to not more than 125 ppm. 
nor less than 63 ppm. The order fur- 
ther requires that the zoalene in the 
combination be used or intended for 
use in the prevention and control of 
coccidiosis in chickens caused by Ei- 
meria acervulina, Eimeria brunetti, 
Eimeria maxima, Eimeria necatrix or 
Eimeria tenella. 

FDA ruled that labeling of the 
combination must say that it cannot 
be fed to laying hens. 

Previously, rulings cleared zoalene 
for use with penicillin or bacitracin 
and cleared oleandomycin for use 
alone in poultry feed and in com- 
bination with oxytetracycline hydro- 
chloride in swine feed. 


’61 Lamb Crop Is 
1% larger Than ’60 


WASHINGTON—The 1961 lamb 
crop totaled 21,532,000 head, 1% 
larger than the 21,323,000 lambs pro- 
duced in 1960, and 10% above the 
1950-59 average, reports the Crop 
Reporting Board, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The 13 western sheep states (11 
western states, South Dakota and 
Texas) produced 2% more lambs in 
1961 than in i960, and 14% more 
than average. 

The lamb crop in the 35 native 
sheep states (excludes the 13 west- 
ern states) is 2% smaller than last 
year, but 2% above the average. 

In Texas, where approximately 


15% of the nation’s lambs are pro- 
duced, the 1961 crop is 4% above 
1960 and 18% above average. 
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CSC adds zinc to bacitracin and builds 
a new, stable molecular structure: Baciferm 


From CSC research comes the an- 
swer to the search for full bacitracin 
potency. The answer: Baciferm*— 
a zinc-bacitracin compound, an an- 
tibiotic with a totally new and stable 
molecular structure. 


How did CSC research build this 
new molecule? First, CSC scientists 
discovered the weak spot in baci- 
tracin’s molecular structure. Then, 
through testing and experimenta- 
tion, they “hooked” various metallic 
salts onto this “‘weak link” to see if 
they could stabilize it. Many salts 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


were tried — manganese, iron, tin. 
Then zinc, and it proved to be the 
answer. Baciferm —a zinc baci- 
tracin — was perfected! 

The benefits of this scientific break- 
through. With this unique molecular 
structure, Baciferm displays unu- 
sual stability, retains its full meas- 
ure of antibiotic activity. In fact, 
tests have shown thatit keeps its full 
strength for years. Feed processors 
using Baciferm can therefore forget 
about any potency loss during the 
time interval between manufactur- 


ing, shipping, mixing, selling, and 
the actual date of feeding. No anti- 
biotic loss during pelleting with 
Baciferm. 

In short, feed processors can use 
Baciferm with confidence. Itisa 
sound, stable antibiotic that can be 
counted on every time. 

Would you like more information? 
Write: Animal Nutrition Depart- 
ment, Commercial Solvents Corpo- 
ration, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. In Mexico: Comsol- 
mex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 
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Names in 


WAYNE N. BOHLKE JOINS DR. 
SALSBURY’S LABS — Wayne N. 
Bohlke, an industrial engineer, has 
joined Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa. A native of Le 
Mars, Iowa, he was graduated from 
Iowa State University, Ames, in 1958. 

In his new position, Mr. Bohlke is 
concerned with methods improve- 
ment and other phases of industrial 
engineering to increase production 
efficiency. 


CARGILL BOARD NAMES WIL- 
LIAM R. PEARCE—The board of 
directors of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
has named William R. Pearce assist- 
ant vice president of the firm, ac- 
cording to Erwin E. Kelm, president. 

Mr. Pearce, assistant director of 
government, trade and public rela- 

‘tions at Cargill, has worked in these 
fields for the past four years. For 
five years previously he was a mem- 
ber of the firm’s law department, 
which he joined in 1952 after gradu- 
ation from the University of Minne- 
sota law school. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES’ AS- 
SIGNMENTS—Four new sales as- 
signments as part of a long-range 
marketing plan have been announced 
by Floyd K. Thayer, vice president 
in charge of the chemical. marketing 
division of Abbott Laboratories, Chi- 
cago. 

The appointments will provide more 
thorough coverage for the company’s 


the News 


agricultural, industrial and animal 
health products, Mr. Thayer reported. 

The four sales representatives are 
Robert C. Banes, Richard N. Dick, 
John B. Tichenor and James L. Whit- 
low. 

Mr. Banes, a graduate of Pennsy!l- 
vania State University, has spent the 
last two years in the southwestern 
states. He will now be responsible 
for Maryland and portions of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
Mr. Dick is an agriculture graduate 
from the University of Illinois and 
will operate out of Los Angeles, cov- 
ering southern California, Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

A University of Illinois graduate, 
Mr. Tichenor will be responsible for 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and northern Wisconsin. Mr. Whit- 
low, a graduate of Georgia State Col- 
lege, is headquartered in Atlanta, Ga., 
and will cover the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia. 

CYANAMID RESEARCH POST 
TO DR. J. S. KISER — American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. J. 
S. Kiser as director of research in 
animal science for the agricultural 
division. Dr. Kiser joined American 
Cyanamid in 1943 as a microbiologist 
in the Lederle division, where he did 
research on infectious diseases of 
humans and domestic animals. In 
1959 he was appointed group leader 


of bacterial chemotherapy in the agri- 
cultural division. 

Dr. Kiser received his B.S. degree 
in bacteriology from the University 
of Washington and his Ph.D. degree 
in microbiology from the University 
of California at Los Angeles in 1943. 
He was a research associate at the 
San Diego Zoological Society in 1940- 
1941. 


CENTRAL SOYA APPOINTS RE- 
SEARCH VETERINARIAN—The ap- 
pointment of Dr. W. David Fletcher 
as research veterinarian for Central 
Soya, Ft. Wayne, Ind., has been an- 
nounced by Dr. W. W. Cravens, di- 
rector of feed research. 

Dr. Fletcher will be located at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and will be pri- 
marily concerned with field research 
and service in the southeastern area. 

He is a graduate of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, where he re- 
ceived a B.S. degree in animal hus- 
bandry. He earned a M.S.A. degree 
in animal husbandry and nutrition at 
the University of Florida, and re- 
ceived his D.V.M. degree in June, 
1961, from the University of Georgia. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES 
APPOINTS TWO—Appointment of a 
Canadian regional sales manager and 


Dr. W. David Fletcher 


Garth B. Holtom Robert 8. Nickel 


a sales representative for Indiana 
has been announced by Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa. 

Garth B. Holtom will serve as 
regional field sales manager for Whit- 
moyer Laboratories, Ltd., Port Credit, 
Ontario. 

In his new position, Mr. Holtom 
will direct the field activities of the 
Whitmoyer sales organization in On- 
tario and the Maritimes. Prior to 
joining the Whitmoyer organization, 
he served as general manager of a 
Canadian hatchery operation. 

Whitmoyer Laboratories appointed 
Robert S. Nickel as sales representa- 
tive for the state of Indiana. He is 
experienced in the animal pharma- 
ceutical field. 

Mr. Nickel will work with Whit- 
moyer dealers and customers in the 
utilization of the Whitmoyer pharma- 
ceutical and nutritional products for 
the poultry, livestock and feed in- 
dustries. 


GILMAN T. DEDRICK JOINS 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS — Gil- 
man T. Dedrick has joined the animal 
nutrition department of Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York, according 
to I. Roy Cohen, sales manager of 
the department. 

He has been assigned to the east- 
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BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
79 S.E. Taylor St. 
Portland 14, Oregon 
BElmont 2-5164 


W. E. Thompson « 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


EARL REEVES 


4 1133 Manheim Pike 
: Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


R.C."Dick” BLACK 


527 E. 17th Street 
Spencer, lowa 
Phone: 2832 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


Gary Ferguson 


533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 
MUrray 1|-4504 
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Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


George Leibel 


820 Mohigan St. 
Charlotte 5, No. Carolina 
FRanklin 7-1805 


e 
Jim Hourihan 
18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 
HObari 7493 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wasii. 

Riverside 7-8063 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6:7624 
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J.T. Braxtan 


Gilman T. Dedrick 


ern sales district covering New York 
and the New England states. 

Mr. Dedrick has served as a sales 
representative for American Cyana- 
mid Co., New York, and prior to 
joining CSC, he was sales manager 
for Heterochemical Corp., Valley 
Stream, N.Y. 


BEMIS ELECTS J. T. BRAXTAN 
SECRETARY—J. T. Braxtan, assist- 
ant secretary of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, has been elected secre- 
tary of the company, it was an- 
nounced by the firm’s board of di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Braxtan succeeds Ronald Ram- 
say, who has retired after 35 years 
with Bemis. 

Mr. Braxtan was elected assistant 
secretary in February, 1960. He has 
been with Bemis since 1934 as an 
auditor, supervisor of burlap sales in 
the St. Louis general sales office, and 
assistant plant manager in Minne- 
apolis. 

YOUNG’S VITAMIN & MINERAL 
PRODUCTS APPOINTS TWO-—The 
appointment of L. McKay Edder as 
sales manager for Young’s Vitamin 
& Mineral Products Co., Roaring 
Spring, Pa., has been announced by 
Russell F. Brown, president of the 
firm. 

Mr. Edder brings to his new post 
a combination of farm and selling ex- 
perience. He’s a one-time vo-ag grad- 
uate who has been actively engaged 
in sales and merchandising for near- 
ly two decades. 

Mr. Brown also announced the ap- 
pointment of Frank A. Writer, Mc- 


L. McKay Edder Frank A. Writer 


Alisterville, Pa., veteran sales and 


service representative for the firm, to | 


head the firm’s expanded sales pro- 
gram being launched in Florida. 

The Roaring Spring firm specializes 
in vitamin and mineral: concentrates 
for the livestock and poultry indus- 
tries. 


CANADIAN FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS ONTARIO DIVISION OF- 
FICERS — Frank Graham, Pioneer 

Cafeteria Feeds, 
ag Toronto, is chair- 
‘ man of the On- 
tario division, Ca- 
nadian Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. 

Serving as vice 
president is John 
Pearson, Swift Ca- 
nadian Co., Wyo- 
ming; H. J. Will- 
cock, Charles Al- 


bert Smith, Ltd., 
Frank Graham 

Toronto, is secre- 

tary-treasurer, and J. F. Lowe, 


Blatchford Feeds, Toronto, is serving 
as national council representative. 
Directors of the Ontario division 
and the number of years that each 
will serve follow: A. O. Walberg, 
United Cooperatives of Ontario, 
Guelph, one year; George E. Peirce, 
Ralston Purina Co., Woodstock, two 


and Dr. J 
Feed, Ltd., 


years, 
notch 
years. 

ARBOR ACRES NAMES SALES 
MANAGER taymond C. Proctor, 
farm manager at Arbor Acres’ Euro- 


D. Harvey, 
Seaforth, 


Top- 


three 


pean headquarters, Aprilia, Italy, 
since December 1958 has been 
named sales manager of the com- 
pany’s northeast division by Henry 


Saglio, Arbor Acres president. 

His area includes Delmarva, the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, the 
New England states, Ontario, Quebec, 
and the Maritime provinces of Cana- 
da. 

Mr. Proctor has been associated 
with the industry since 1936. He op- 
erated his own poultry farm at Peter- 
sham, Mass., from 1940 until joining 
Maritime Milling Co., as district rep- 
resentative in 1945. He became asso- 
ciated with Arbor Acres, Glastonbury 
Conn., as flock supervisor in 1953, and 
later as sales and service representa- 
tive until his assignment in Italy. 


STERWIN CHEMICALS AP- 
POINTS HOWARD GRIFFIN—How- 
ard Griffin has been appointed to the 
sales staff of the animal health divi- 
sion of Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., New 
York, it was announced by L. R. Pat- 
ton, manager of the division. 
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Dr. William Williams 


Howard Griffin 


Mr. Griffin will represent the com- 
pany in northwest Arkansas. In addi- 
tion to Sterwin’s Trithiadol, he will 
sell CocciVac and other products of 
Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, Opeli- 

ka, Ala., and the line of vaccines 

produced by Delaware Poultry Labor- 

| tories, Millsboro, Del. Both firms are 
affiliated with Sterwin. 

Mr. Griffin will report to J. W. Sal- 
yers, Kansas City district manager of 

| Sterwin’s animal health division. He 
was a poultry serviceman and sales- 
man for the Darragh Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., before joining Sterwin. 


DORN & MITCHELL PROMOTES 
DR. WILLIAM WILLIAMS — Dr. 
William Williams has been promoted 

| to the newly created position of di- 
| (Turn to NAMES, page 83) 
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PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov-/ 
en close tolerance of tubes 
and 9” floor auger, 12" up- 
right auger and 9” boom 
auger. Exclusive front un- 


fonly unloads AND loads 
from the rear 


PAMCO’'s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs .. . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PRODUCTIVE 


AND front! 


Pamco's New “BIG DADDY” 


MFG. CO. 


1406 S$. 7th ST. OSKALOOSA, IOWA Ph. ORchard 2-2576 
INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUYING OR 
SERVICE: Portland Ore. @ East Grand Forks, Minn. @ 
Oskaoosa, lowa @ Tulsa, Okla. @ Dallas, Texas @ Tu- 
pelo, Miss. @ Franklin, Ky. @ St. Paris, Ohio @ Shelby, 
N. C. @ Jefferson, Ga. @ Bridgeville, Del. 

BRANCH OFFICES: St. Paris, Ohio—Phone JUniper 3-642! 
Jefferson, Georgie—Phone EMerson 7-8594 
EXPORT OFFICE: 101 W. 31st St. New York 1, N.Y. 
CABLE: New York 


loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 
minimum breakage. Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 
customer satisfaction. 


MIX 


a complete line of " 
packaged premixes by THERN 
THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. Ly 
P. O. Box 768, Kansas City 41, Mo. “4 


COMBINATION 


BACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


BULK-BAG os = 
SEMI-TRAILER 
AUGER OR PNEUMATIC 


Worth 
Crowing 
About!! 


FEEDSTUFFS 
WANT ADS 


E-Z UNLOADER 


BULK-MATE 
GEAR UNIT 


SKOOP SKIPPER 


| 
~ j 3 Z = 
AUGER LOADER-UNLOADER BIG DADDY FRONT CONTROL a 
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right 
to market time. 


4 With Zoamix® coccidiostat in the feed you sell, you offer broiler 
growers a definite plus. Growers need not substitute a second feed. 
No withdrawal time is required. And birds are protected right 
up to the time they are marketed. 

Zoamix is also approved for use on replacement birds. Under 
moderate exposure conditions, immunity is normally secured at 
14 weeks of age. 

Zoamix permits maximum rate of gain and nutrient 
utilization. And it won’t cause injury if accidentally fed to laying 
hens, other farm animals, or if moderately overdosed. 

Zoamix has advantages for the feed manufacturer, too. 

It eliminates the need for stocking an array of specific products which 
only tend to confuse the customer and result in costly stock 
duplication for you. Zoamix is economical, quick and easy to assay.’ 
There are no mixing or storage problems. 

You'll make more profits . . . have fewer problems . . . more 
satisfied customers with Zoamix coccidiostat. For further 
information, and data to aid you in registration, write: 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road Building, Midland, 
Michigan, Attn: Feed Industry Sales. 

Free educational film. ‘Chemicals: Vital to Our Food Supply,’ a 22-minute 
sound and color story of the contributions of chemicals to mankind, 

is now available for screening or group showings. Film has many references 
to the poultry industry. For bookings, contact your Dow Feed Industry 

sales representative. 


Polyethylene Boots. Disposable, polyethylene pull-on boots avail- 
able to feed company servicemen. Helps prevent spreading 
disease and protects shoes. 25 pairs to a roll. See your Dow 
representative for details. 


1-Minute test for Zoamix. Simple test enables serviceman to 
make on-the-farm or in-the-plant check for presence of our 
coccidiostat in feed. For further information, contact your Dow sales 
representative. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY Midland, Michigan 


; 
: d 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


GROWING PAINS 


Our new plant at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, opens on Monday, August 
7th. Feed manufacturers in the 
Southeast and on the eastern sea- 
board will be pleased to learn that 
Peter Hand Foundation will now be 
able to provide them with faster 
overnight delivery of any of our com- 
plete line of fortification products. A 
recent survey by the A.F.M.A. indi- 
cated that feed production in the 
Southeast is increasing more rapidly 
than in any other area. The Char- 
lotte plant will enable Peter Hand 
to play a much greater role in the 
rapid expansion of the feed industry 
in the Southeast. Our new plant is 
located at 3210 Cullman Avenue in 
Charlotte. 

VALUE RECEIVED 

The importance of Vitamin A in 
beef rations was again brought sharp- 
ly to mind by a letter received from 
an Illinois cattle feeder, customer of 
a feed manufacturer using Peter 
Hand products. This feeder volun- 
teered the information that he had 
given his cattle 25,000 units of Peter 
Hand Vitamin A per head daily and 
higher levels when they first went 
into the feedlot. He reported that the 
steers started on feed “with the least 
shipping fever trouble ever.” He con- 
tinued, “We never encountered one 
steer with swollen feet or lameness 
which heretofore was our greatest 
problem the first 6 to 8 weeks in the 
feeding period. The cattle, during pe- 
riods of hot weather this summer, 
have stayed up on their feed with no 
loss of appetite. Generally, the cattle 
have done exceptionally well and the 
hair on them looks much better than 
usual.” This feeder certainly feels 
that he received an excellent return 
on the investment in Vitamin A for 
his cattle, 

PRELIMINARY REPORT 


Continuing research at the Peter 
Hand Research Farm demonstrates 
new aspects of the importance of 
Vitamin A in broiler diets also. A 
recent test, R-5-61C, designed to de- 
termine if higher levels of Vitamin 
A would improve performance of our 
more rapidly growing broilers, indi- 
cated that the higher levels of this im- 
portant vitamin produced improve- 
ment in weight response and feed effi- 
ciency. Females exhibited greater re- 
sponse to increased Vitamin A levels 
than did the males. There were also 
indications that feathering was 
smoother and more complete in test 
lots fed higher levels of Vitamin A. 
Lower Vitamin A levels produced 
rougher feathered birds with some 
barebacks. We are continuing our 
work on these indicated variations 
in performance, based on varying 
levels of Vitamin A, so you can look 
for the answer first from Peter Hand 
Research. 

J. R. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


* & 


Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month. This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1000 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 22 
130 HOWELL STREET « DALLAS 7 


At Poultry Congress— 


Panel Answers Questions on 
The Specification Egg Market 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


MINNEAPOLIS - 
fit into tomorrow’s specification egg 
market?” 

This was the question posed in a 
panel discussion at the American 
Poultry Congress in Minneapolis. The 
discussion, sponsored by the National 
Egg Council, was directed at pro- 
ducers primarily, but many of the 
points brought out also are of inter- 
est to feed men. 

The discussion covered such things 
as the importance of quality, possible 
changes in flock management prac- 
tices, increasing size of flocks, re- 
tailers’ requirements, financial prob- 
lems in promoting eggs, the trend 
toward more specification buying of 
eggs for breakers. 

The moderator of the discussion 
was Carroll Ejiler, Warsaw, Ind., 
president of the National Egg Coun- 
cil; also asking questions was Bill 
McKay, Vista, Cal. Other panel mem- 
bers were Harold Mallon, Mallon 
Poultry & Egg Co.; Ralph Johnson, 
Henningsen, Inc., an egg-breaking 
firm, and R. L. Hileman, Jewel Tea 
Co., Chicago. 

Questions and answers follow: 

What are the chief complaints from 
housewives in regard to egg quality? 

Hileman: Complaints include these 
things, in this order: (1) Breakage, 
(2) blood spots, (3) poor body or 


loose whites, (4) lack of uniformity 


of color. 

The housewife wants 100% grade 
A, not 80 or 90%; she wants all eggs 
to be top quality. 

Some large retailers have indicated 
a desire to establish their own farms. 
Any comment on this? 

Hileman: Some have experimented 
with this, and there has been inter- 
est on the part of some retailers. 
However, the large retailers do not 
have a burning desire to get into egg 


-“Where do you | 


| production. They are in the business 
of distributing and merchandising 
food products, and they will not get 
into production and processing unless 
forced into it. They have no magic 
formula; they can’t produce for less 
than the cost of production. 

There are two things which can 
cause a retailer to get into produc- 
ing or processing foods: (1) If the 
present system does not provide the 
quality and quantity that the con- 
sumer demands, a retailer may get 
in. Some are in baking, for example, 
for this reason. (2) If the profit po- 
tential is extremely attractive, if the 
profit seems to be out of line with 
services rendered, the retailer may 
get into the business in question. This 
is not true in eggs. Also, if present 
methods are inefficient and costs are 
too high, some retailers might be at- 
tracted into producing and process- 
ing. However, the average retailer 
definitely does not want in. 


As a retailer, why don’t you con- 
tract with an assembler or groups of 
producers and buy on a basis where 
you start at a certain base price, 


| second vice president of the council. 


EGG MARKETING—Here are members of a panel which discussed egg 
marketing developments at the American Poultry Congress in Minneapolis. 
Left to right are Harold Mallon, Mallon Poultry & Egg Co., Fairmont, Minn.; 
Ralph Johnson, Henningsen, Inc., Norfolk, Neb.; R. L. Hileman (at the 
rostrum), Jewel Tea Co., Chicago; Carroll Eiler, Warsaw, Ind., president 
of the National Egg Council, moderator, and William McKay, Vista, Cal., 


based on cost of production, and then 
have an escalator provision where 
you would share in returns from high- 
er prices? 

Hileman: That may be okay, but 
one retailer can’t be buying for more 
than his competitors pay. We are not 
satisfied with the present system of 
pricing based on mercantile ex- 
changes. But an individual retailer 
can’t go on a new system. He alone 
can’t guarantee a profit. We need a 
stabilized marketing program, but 
no one company can take the risk 
alone. 

How about promotion? 


Hileman: There is not enough prof- 
it in eggs for anyone to do a good 
job and go out and really push eggs. 
There is not enough money for a 
real selling campaign. I think that a 
better job will have to be done in 
selling consumers on the convenience 
and food value’ of eggs. But who has 
the money for it? This is a question 
which the industry will have to face. 

Will retailers insist that older birds 
are removed from flocks and will 
they pay a better price for the eggs 
then? 

Hileman: The producer should 
want to sell a good egg. The retailer 
can’t immediately get a better price 
for a slightly better egg. 

One problem is that there is not 
enough profit in eggs to promote 
them well. A review of five years of 

(Turn to EGG MARKET, page 73) 


50 LBS. NET 


AYO'S 


NEW-IMPROVE 


PURE REEF 


% Usaece 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MEDIUM 


P.O. BOX 784 


OYSTER SHELL 
100 


TRIPLE SCREENED: KILN DRIED 


MAY 0 SHELL CORR 


When You SELL 


“SNOW 


You SELL the BEST 


Write—Wire—’Phone 
for PRICES and SAMPLES 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


TEL.: OR 2-9441 
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bag that 
sets knocked 
around a 
lotinmy | 
business.” 


“Me, too. And I don’t think I could stand it if Chase didn’t know 
how to pick the paper!” Fact! Chase buys all these types of paper 


on the open market: stretchable, non-skid, creped or regular kraft...fully bleached, semi-bleached i : 

‘ 

and colored outer sheets. This means Chase has the pick of the best from many sources. Result: Bags z 
with maximum strength, minimum bulk, more value for you. You pay no more for the best bags, ; 
beautifully printed. Make sure you Cc si 
get them—from Chase! HAGE BAG COMPANY | i 

355 Lexington Avenue-New York 17,N. Y. j 

32 Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast < 

> 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC AND LAMINATED BAGS + CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS } 
AND OTHER “PACKAGING MATERIALS . 
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Workshop to Emphasize ‘How to Do It’ 
Information for Small Mill Operators 


KANSAS CITY—With more and 
more emphasis on small mills, often 
on a custom mix basis, serving near- 
by areas, the 1961 Small Mill Work- 
shop will focus attention on “how to 
do it” information for operators of 
small mills, according to the co-chair- 
men of the one-day event. 

The Small Mill Workshop, spon- 
sored by Feed Production School, Inc., 
will be held Sept. 14 at the Continen- 
tal Hotel in Kansas City. It will fol- 
low the regular Production School, 
which will be presented Sept. 11-13 
at the Continental. 

Some of the program plans were 
outlined by E. R. McCollester, Con- 
sumers Cooperative Assn., Kansas 
City, and Phil Wake, J. H. Wake 


Feed Mill, Oskaloosa, Iowa, the co- 
chairmen of the workshop. 

They cited the shift in recent years, 
particularly in grain areas, to small 
and custom milis serving local com- 
munities. The program, they said, 
is aimed at owners and managers of 
these mills and will deal with infor- 
mation of importance in operating 
grain processing, mixing and other 
equipment. Grain banking, Food and 
Drug Administration regulations, 
bulk feed handling, service programs 
and other topics also will be covered 
by experts in their fields. 

Mr. McCollester and Mr. Wake 
listed some of the program details as 
follows: 

The Small Mill’s Position in the 
Feed Industry — James Frautshy, 


Murphy Products Co., Burlington, 
Wis., will tell how the small or cus- 
tom mill can provide efficient feeding 
programs and will explain why it is 
destined to become even more im- 
portant. 

Grinding for Efficiency in Produc- 
tion, Feeding and Sales—This presen- 
tation will cover the use of hammer- 
mills and will deal with the opera- 
tion of the machine, texture of grains, 
advantages of this type of processed 
grain, etc. The speaker will be 
Robert Hessell, Tarkio (Mo.) Pellet- 
ing Co. 

Rolling for Efficiency in Produc- 
tion, Feeding and Sales — Thomas 
Anderson, Gooch Feed Mills, Salina, 
Kansas, will offer suggestions on the 
operation of roller mills and will dis- 
cuss grain texture, use of rolled 
grains in ration for various classes 
of livestock, etc. 

Getting the Most Out of Your Mix- 
er — Horizontal and Vertical — This 
talk will point out the increasing im- 
portance of adequate and proper mix- 


Crete Mills Division of Lauvhoff Grain 


another leg elevating cold 


Means of The Crete Mills. “With DURA-BUKETS, both 


Company, Crete, Nebraska, reports: 


“EXCELLENT RESULTS” 
with Dura-Buket 


DURA-BUKETS Reduce Breakage and Fines. 
tried DURA-BUKETS to reduce breakage and fines on 
two legs elevating a fragile specialty product and on 


“We 


pellets,” reports J. M. 


breakage and fines have been materially reduced.” 


DURA-BUKETS reduce breakage and fines because 
the DURA-BUKET lip is rounded and four times 
thicker than metal buckets. Save enough with 


DURA-BUKETS on repelleting costs alone to pay 
for your installation in months. 


DURA-BUKETS eliminate caking and corrosion. “We also replaced the buckets on another leg 
elevating dry germ, where we had experienced caking and corrosion with steel buckets,” Mr. 
Means says. “Your DURA-BUKETS have eliminated both caking and corrosion.” 


Install DURA-BUKETS and reduce bucket replacement, and down time costs, too. They wear for 
years instead of weeks or months. DURA-BUKFETS are self-cleaning, corrosion-proof, rustproof, 
spark and static-free, lightweight and high-speed . . . RESULTS? The Crete Mills is planning 
further applications for DURA-BUKETS. Why don’t you? Write now for complete details and prices. 


MILL 


| SOLD: NATIONALLY AND IN CANAO 
EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS 


~4 


ing, will outline operating techniques, 
will cover the proportioning of ma- 
terials into the mixer and the nature 
of materials coming out of the mix- 
er, will note the importance of ap- 
pearance and texture of meal feeds 
coming from the mixer, etc. This 
topic will be handled by George Wil- 
lis, S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N.Y. 


Liquid Molasses Application—Get- 
ting Maximum Product Desirability— 
Various methods of application are 
used in applying molasses, but proper 
techniques in handling and applying 
molasses can enhance product desir- 
ability, the program chairmen point- 
ed out. Oak Smith, Wenger Mixer 
Mfg., Kansas City, will provide 
suggestions on molasses handling and 
application. 


Bulk Feed—Meeting the Problems 
of Production and Service—A bulk 
program at the small mill has many 
facets, including bulk ingredient han- 
dling, bulk finished feed handling in 
the plant, bulk delivery service and 
equipment, working with the feeder 
on farm facilities, etc. Robert Kel- 
logg, Kellogg Bros. Feed & Seed, 
Wichita, Kansas, will discuss this sub- 
ject for small mill operators attend- 
ing the workshop. 


Interpreting FDA Regulations for 
the Small and Custom Mill—Can a 
local mill custom-mix a ration using 
a concentrate containing a new drug 
supplied by a major company having 
FDA clearance on the concentrate? 
Is it necessary for the small mill to 
comply with FDA regulations? Why? 
Where does the small and custom mill 
actually stand in regard to FDA reg- 
ulations? Information of importance 
to small mill operators will be pre- 
sented by Paul Sanders, Elanco Prod- 
ucts Co., division of Eli Lilly & Co., 
Indianapolis. 


Necessity of Proven Feeding Pro- 
grams and Proper Formulating for 
Profitable Feeding—A complete feed- 
ing program should be planned and 
followed by the feeder, and feed men 
can help feeders do a better job and 
at the same time help themselves in 
production by having more standard- 
ized formulas and in volume of busi- 
ness by being sure that the full rec- 
ommended amount of concentrate is 
used. A successful small mill opera- 
tor, Lloyd Buis, Lloyd Buis & Sons, 
Cloverdale, Ind., will discuss this sub- 
ject. 

On-the-Farm Mixing vs. Local Mill 
Mixing—Some of the larger, special- 
ized feeders have been considering 
some type of mixing facility on the 
farm and comparing it with custom 
services. Many factors must be con- 
sidered in this picture, and careful 
and complete analysis is necessary. 
Eldon Roddis, Roddis Feed Co., Roch- 
ester, Minn., will tell of his experi- 
ence in this aspect of the feed busi- 
ness and will offer suggestions to 
feed men. 


Operating a Grain Bank—There 
will be a complete discussion of the 
requirements of operating a grain 
bank, based on practices in Indiana 
and other midwestern states. Dr. W. 
S. Farris of Purdue University, who 
has studied and observed grain bank 
operations very extensively, will pre- 
sent specific information and sugges- 
tions for mill operators who are in 
or are considering grain banking. 

Additional information on the 
workshop may be obtained from Feed 
Production School, Inc., 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


IOWA OPEN HOUSE 
MOUNT AYR, IOWA — Bastow’s 
Feed & Grain in Mount Ayr held an 
open house recently to introduce its 
new feed mixing plant. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victer 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Basil Warren, Bridgewater, Mass. helps to run 
an efficient, family-operated poultry farm. 


GOOD MANAGEMENT, 
GOOD FEED PRODUCED 
$2.21 PROFIT PER BIRD 


At a time when many poultry- 
men were barely breaking even, 
Basil Warren made money. And 
he did it in spite of an old house 
and overcrowded conditions. 

The reasons were good manage- 
ment and a good feeding program. 
Management included careful rec- 
ord keeping and development of 
an arrangement with. nearby gro- 
cery outlets that resulted in a pre- 


® The Complete Line of Poultry, Dairy & 
Stock Feeds and Concentrates 


mium price, The Wirthmore feed- 
ing program consisted of Chick 
Starter followed by Complete Grow 
pellets on range (controlled feed- 
ing). 

Ask your local Wirthmore rep- 
resentative to show you a detailed 
analysis of this successful opera- 
tion. Or — better yet — ask him 
to help plan one for you. 


ACTUAL POULTRY ACCOUNT RECORD FROM 3673 
SEX-LINK COMMERCIAL TYPE LAYING BIRDS 


Laying Period: DECEMBER 1958 — DECEMBER 1959 


Eggs per bird housed ...................... 
Eggs per bird (hen day basis) ....... 
cose 
Average egg price (all eggs sold) 


(377 days) (21 doz.) 


Costs per bird from day old to 80 weeks 
when birds were sold: 


costs 


Total feed cost 


Chick cost (hen housed-basis) ....... 


Total Cost (hen housed-basis) ...... 


RETURNS 


Birds sold 


Net profit (ave. egg price, 361/,¢) 


le 


23¢ 


$1.20 (wholesale basis) 


Actual profit made as a result of selling eggs at 5¢ per dozen pre- 


mium (411/,¢ per dozen) .............. 


$2.21 


Extra profit per bird housed as a result of obtaining premium of 5c 


per dozen 


$1.01 


*Includes taxes, insurance, grit, shells & vaccine 
but not interest. House is fully depreciated, 
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6,12 (laying period) 
15¢ 
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on one BAR-NUN with 
no screen changes 


and no dusting 


You can screen both pellets. and 

crumbles—without a screen change—on 

a Bar-Nun Rotary Sifter, at hourly capacities 

up to 17 tons of completely clean, accurate separations 

. .. over 20 tons of less complete separations. Bonus 

Bar-Nun advantages: no dusting; no vibration; less main- 
tenance than required on other screens. 


Over a period of time, one large producer of pellets 
and crumbles has installed eight Bar-Nuns of various 
capacities. That’s convincing evidence of Bar-Nun values 

in production efficiency and improved quality control. 


Write for Catalog 806. — 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
Son Francisco S—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 


= SALES AND SERVICE 
: Dollas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


CULTURE 


The Potent, Economical Source of 5 Most Important Feed Values 
1. Enzymes e 2. Unidentified Factors - 3. B Vitamins including By 
4. Increased Palatability and Appetite Appeal @ 5. Other Important Elements 
FOR ALL CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, CHICKENS, TURKEYS 
Yeast Culture Vaiues Proven by State College Tests 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. . Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Screen both pellets and crumbles | 


| NEW CONSTRUCTION—Here’s an exterior view of new facilities erected 
| recently by Weaver Bros., Inc., Versailles, Ohio, egg marketing firm. The 
| structure includes an 80 by 220 ft. main building and a 40 by 60 ft. office. 


CLASS 
2100 


Portable 
Electric 


Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


ERE is a handy little 

machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical. It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 
duction machines. 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT — 9% Ibs. 
Carry it anywhere. No installation; 
requires only an electrical outlet. 


POWERFUL — Exclusive top 
and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor 
with thumb control button. 


VERSATILE—Closes begs made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


® 
BAG 
CLOSING 


MACHINES 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


U MACHINE COMPANY 


FINEST QUALITY 


413 North Franklin Street 


Ohio Egg Firm Reflects 
Poultry Marketing Trend 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


“We are now getting more eggs 
from fewer customers, and we are 
getting a better quality egg than 
we did five years ago.” 

So says John Weaver, manager 
of Weaver Bros., Inc., Versailles, | 
Ohio, a city which is said to be the 
egg capital of the world. This 4 

| 


attributed to the fact that within 
a 25-mile radius between 34,000 to | 
37,000 cases of U.S. Department of | 


Agriculture graded eggs are ship- 
ped per week. Of this total, the | 
Weaver firm accounts for about | 


7,100 cases per week. 
“There used to be 12 poultry and | 


egg firms operating in this city, 
and now there are only four,” states | 
Mr. Weaver. 


Records of the Weaver firm also 
reflect another change in the aver- 
age farm flock. “In 1958 the aver- 
age number of cases we got per 
week from a producer was 4-5,” 
states Mr. Weaver. “In 1961 we are 
picking up from 8-10 cases per 
stop. This shows the growth of the 
average producer’s flock. We have 
12 producers who supply us with 
100 cases per week. These people 
have 10,000 layers or more. A few 
supply 150 cases per week, and they 


he tells the producers to talk over 
this problem with local feed deal- 
ers. “Take the dealer who does the 
best job for the least money,” he 
advises them. 


Marketing Agreements 

Along with the increase in size of 
the average farm laying flock, plus 
the interest of the larger egg pro- 
ducers in knowing their exact feed 
and other costs, is the realization 
on the part of producers and also 
produce firms that marketing 
agreements, including some sort of 
integration, appear to be  neces- 
sary, especially in a competitive 
market. 

Producers who sell eggs to Mr. 
Weaver must have 10 or more cases 
on Haugh unit tests. This usually 
means the producer must have 
farm refrigeration and maintain 


good management. The Weaver 
firm inspects producers’ premises 
and checks facilities on all its ac- 
counts. 


In-State Egg Selling 
“The Ohio egg market is not sat- 
urated,” states Mr. Weaver. “About 
85% of our eggs are sold within the 
state or overnight delivery. We sell 


are within 15 miles of our plant.” 

Egg producers who sell to the 
Weaver firm often ask what type | 
of feed they should buy. Mr. Weav- | 
er reports that in most instances | 


to institutions, super markets, in- 
dependent markets, etc. We do not 
neglect any small accounts either. 
If our regular delivery truck goes 
by a small account we will drop off 


SHELTERED LOADING DOCK—This sheltered loading dock at Weaver 
Bros., Inc., Versailles, Ohio, can accommodate five of the egg firm’s trucks. 
The firm buys about 7,100 cases of eggs per week from producers within a 
50-mile radius of Versailles. 


REFRIGERATED TRUCKS—Weaver Bros., Inc., Versailles, Ohio, egg mar- 
keting firm, uses seven refrigerated trucks like the one shown here to pick 


up eggs within a 50 mile radius of Versailles. 
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from Dr. Salsbury’s exclusively 


Dr. Salsbury’s famous Wavac (drinking-water vaccine) is now packaged 

in a new ten-pack container that makes it easier to stock, handle, and sell. 

Note the new look . . . neat, compact appearance .. . ten bottles of Wavac nested 

in a glistening, frosty white carton made of expandable polystyrene. 

Two kinds of Wavac to meet every flock need: Wavac in combined form 

to protect against Newcastle disease and infectious bronchitis; and 

Newcastle Wavac in single form. Wavac in the new Vac-Pak is being advertised 
: to your customers. They’re looking for the “new look” in vaccine packaging — 

Vac-Pak. So stock and sell Wavac in the new Vac-Pak carton. 

Contact your Dr. Salsbury’s representative or write direct. 


® Convenient, easy to handle and store, highly 
resistant to impact damage. 


® Vac-Pak is color-coded. Sealing tape identifies the 
contents, serial number, expiration date. 


® Same high-quality Wavac so well known to 
poultrymen everywhere. 


® Each bottle completely labeled—all directions 
on or inside fold-out label (see at right) 


LABORATORIES 


towa, U.S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 
MORE THAN PRODUCTS SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


Get Famous WAVAC ir 
a 
— 
its 
4 
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5-10 cases per week. We have some 
supers that take 60 cases per 
week.” 

Mr. Weaver points out that with 
his firm’s many regular accounts, 
the importance of quality eggs is 
readily apparent. His firm handles 
about 320,000 cases of eggs per 
year, with no breakers. Every step 
is taken to help egg producers pro- 
vide quality eggs, Mr. Weaver states. 
His routemen deliver weekly egg 


checks personally. Thus, they get 
an opportunity to talk with each 
producer. If his check shows he 


needs help, the time to arrange for 
it is when the check is handed over. 

Weaver egg accounts at present 
get 3¢ per dozen premium for eggs 
that grade 90% or better on the 
Haugh test, and where farm re- 
frigeration is used. Mr. Weaver 
says that records kept by his ac- 
counts indicate that it costs about 
25¢ to produce a dozen eggs. With 
good seasonal management, he 
feels this can come down sometimes 
to 20-2l¢. 


“Many people do not know that 
an egg company, such as we are, 
works on less than a cent a dozen 
margin,” Mr. Weaver states. “That 
means we must know our costs, 
too, and operate accordingly.” 


Farm Mix Mills 


Mr. Weaver reports that about 
15-20 of the firm’s egg producing 
accounts are using farm mix mills. 
Some have been using them for 


years, and a few producers have 
$5,000 and more invested in such 
equipment. 


“In an attempt to cut costs, many 
farmers are considering such mills,” 
Mr. Weaver says. “Of course, much 
depends on the management here, as 
in actual production of eggs. Pro- 
ducers are alert to any possible 
means to cut production costs.” 

A factor in egg production cost, 
too, can be the amount of home 
grown grains, Mr. Weaver said. 
About one-third of his egg produc- 
ers raise all the grain they need 
for the poultry operation. 


“Many farmers like to own all 
the production means on the farm,” 
he said, “and this can be the reason 
why the interest in farm mix mills 
is strong.” 

During the past year the Weaver 
firm erected a large building at the 
outskirts of Versailles. The main 
building is 80 by 220 ft., plus a 40 
by 60 ft. office. A large canopied 
dock can accommodate five trucks. 
The building also has an egg re- 
ceiving room which is kept at 50 
degrees and a shipping room kept 
at 45 degrees. There is also one 
large separate room for storing 
packing supplies. 

The plant is equipped with Bark- 
er candling equipment and has an 
automatic egg line. 

“The demand for quality eggs is 
increasing,” Mr. Weaver reports, 
“and producers who will supply 
that kind will continue to have a 
market. It pays a company like 
ours to work closely with producers 
to get eggs of this kind.” 


MEMO TO THE SMALLER 
FEED MANUFACTURER 


IF YOU’RE THINKING ABOUT A SINGLE, 
SMALL PRODUCTION UNIT, ECONOMICAL 
TO INSTALL AND OPERATE, THE CPM 
MASTER MODEL PELLET MILL FOR UN- 
DER $4,200* MAY BE JUST YOUR SIZE 


CPM makes all sizes of pellet milis for every requirement, with 
the Master Model specially designed and priced for the 
smaller operator. It delivers up to 32 tons of top quality pellets per 
hour, at lowest cost. Any size or shape. So if you are thinking of 
pelieting, think CPM—and save. Your phone call or letter will bring 


full information. 


A 30 HP unit, complete with base, die and all electrical, ready to run, FOB 
San Francisco. Every pellet mill installation also requires certain necessary 
auxiliary equipment. CPM sales representatives are ready to assist you in 
the planning, layout, startup and any future service needs toward the most 
efficient, day-in day-out operation of your CPM equipment. 


CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 

1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Aberdeen * Albany * Atlanta * Columbus * D 


port * Denver * Fort Worth 


los Angeles * Mexico City * Minneapolis * Nashville * Oklahoma City * Omahe * Richmond © Seattie © St. Louis 
Toronto * Winnipeg * Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Australia 


Suggestions on 
Feeding Replacement 
Pullets Offered 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX AS— 
Some suggestions on feeding of lay- 
ing strain pullets were part of a 
paper on nutrition which was given 
by Dr. J. R. Couch of Texas A&M 
College at a Texas event for poultry- 
men. 

Dr. Couch said: “It is wise to prac- 
tice some form of restricted feeding 
in order to delay the sexual develop- 
ment and prolong sexual maturity in 
replacement pullets that are to be 
used for egg production. It is the rec- 
ommendation of the speaker that the 
protein content of the chick starter 
not exceed 20% and that energy con- 
tent be 825-850 Calories productive 
energy per pound. The objective of 
this feeding program is not neces- 
sarily to promote maximum growth 
but to keep the birds growing and 
in good health. The chick starter is 
fed for the first 6-8 weeks after 
which time the birds should be given 
a pullet grower containing 16 to 18% 
protein. The pullet grower is fed 
during the period when the birds are 
becoming accustomed to range and 
may also be vaccinated and im- 
munized. 

“With the beginning of the 13th 
week pullets should receive a pullet 
developer type formula containing 
from 13 to 15% protein and of medi- 
um to low energy content. Low en- 
ergy type ingredients such as wheat 
bran, rice bran and others may be 
used in such a formula to advantage. 
If it is desired to use a high fiber 
pullet developer, sources of fiber that 
can be used include rice hulls, oat 
hulls, ground corn and cob meal, corn 
cobs, peanut hulls and ground sun 
cured alfalfa. Levels of fiber as high 
as 15% have been used satisfactorily. 

“It is extremely important not to 
place the replacement pullets on high 
energy laying mash too soon. In the 
opinion of the speaker, it is advisable 
to start feeding the laying mash at 
about the beginning of the 23rd week. 
Holding the birds off the laying mash 
will tend to further retard sexual de- 
velopment as well as the onset of egg 
production.” 


OHIO CONSTRUCTION 

GERALD, OHIO—Construction of 
a $210,000 grain elevator is under- 
way here by the Gerald Grain Assn. 
The concrete facility will have a 135,- 
000 bu. capacity, and will boost the 
association's total storage capacity to 
165,000 bu. 


N. K. Parrish 


FEEDSTUFFS 
MILO-KAFIR-WHEAT-FIELD SEED 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
PORTER 2-8787 


Free-Choice Mineral Mix 
Contains % steamed bone meal. . .6% 
phosphorus. Guaranteed that your livestock 
wil! eat it free choice. . 
Weather-Resistant Mineral Block 

... not only salt and trace minerals, but 
also needed calcium and phosphorus 
(6%). Guaranteed palatable. 

Mixing Mineral Concentrate 
Contains 9% phosphorus, plus all necessary 
trace ainanel. A better buy for your cus- 
tom mixing. 
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A Positive Program for Poultry Health 
starts with 


and ends with higher profits 


One of the most important roles played by Vitamin A is 
the building and maintenance of healthy respiratory tis- 
sue — strong enough to help ward off C.R.D. outbreaks. It’s 
C.R.D. outbreaks, triggered by stress, that frequently lead 
to condemnations at the processing plant. 

To help combat stress, any extra effort you make to assure 
a high vitamin A content in your feed is more than a pre- 
caution...it’s almost a necessity! For example, Dr. D. C. 
Tudor of Rutgers University points out that feeding vita- 
min A not only helps overcome clinical or subclinical defi- 
ciencies, but helps prevent them! Dr. Tudor further observes 
that therapeutic levels of vitamin A are essential in over- 
coming many stress conditions in birds...and that the 
required levels can best be attained with the use of a readily 
available, stable product. 

Stasimix A is the most stable form of vitamin A obtainable 
today... with 100% biological activity. It is 2 to 8 times as 
stable as fish oils under normal storage conditions. Heat, 
humidity, cold, pelleting, water dispersion, or contact with 
minerals or antibiotic-vitamin mixtures will not affect 
its stability. StaBrmrx A flows freely in hot or cold weather, 
distributes evenly in feeds, and will not arch in hoppers. 
Sraprmix A stays with your feed longer! 


Use Stasimix A in Swine Feeds, too, because increased vita- 
min A intake results in higher liver storage...which, in 
turn, means better swine health, better production ...and 
more pigs per litter. 

For Positive Poultry and Swine Health, include super-stable 


STABIMIX A in your formulations! Ask your Merck Repre- 
sentative for full details. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. ly 
y 
DEPEND ON STABIMIX® E 
FOR VITAMIN E SUPPLEMENTATION | 


Of all vitamin deficiencies, E avitaminosis produces 

the greatest number of pathologic changes, including mal- 
functions of the reproductive, muscular and vascular systems. 
Stapimix E helps prevent and overcome this deficiency...a 
deficiency that can result in ‘‘crazy chick’’ disease (encephalo- 
malacia) ... and mortality in chicken and turkey flocks. You 
will find Stasimix E completely stable ...even when stored 
for long periods of time! 


? 
- 
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More Year-Round Feeding, Faster 
Cattle Turnover in Northwest Seen 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 

Currently many of the cattle com- 
ing off the ranges in Montana and | 
other western areas are two years | 
old before they | 
are finished and | 
slaughtered. In the 
future, the cattle 
| turnover in the 
area may be dou- 
bled. 
Here's how the 
|; system would 
iwork: Calves 
would be creep fed 
and would weigh 
some 450 or 500 

W. Burkite lb. in the fall. 
They would then go into the feedlots 
in the fall. And, after being fed for 


five or six months—gaining about 2.5- 
3.0 lb. per day—they would have put 
on another 450-550 Ib. and would be 
marketed as choice fat cattle at a 
year old. And all of this would be 
done without the cattle’s even leaving 
the area where they were originally 
produced. 

This picture of future develop- 
ments in cattle feeding in parts of 
the Northwest was painted by Dr. 
W. H. (Bill) Burkitt of Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls. 

It is part of a picture already tak- 
ing shape in Montana and other bar- 
ley areas, where interest in cattle 
feeding has been stimulated tremen- 
dously as a result of developments in 
the feeding of “steam rolled barley- 
supplement with no additional rough- 
age” rations. 


Dr. Burkitt is among those who are 
more than a little enthusiastic about 
the future of cattle feeding in areas 
which once shipped out both barley 
and feeder cattle but which are now 
putting the barley and cattle together 
right in the home territory of both. 
Furthermore, there are indications 
that meat packing capacity in the 
area will be expanded, and then 
more of the finished product will 
move directly to the big consumer 
markets of the West and Midwest. 

Effect on Other Areas 

If cattle feeding in the barley areas 
does indeed continue to expand, what 
will happen to other feeding areas, 
some of which now obtain both grain 
and cattle from Montana? 

Well, says Dr. Burkitt, some of 
these other areas of course won't 
drop out of the feeding business, but 
“the peak of expansion in California 
and other southwestern areas may 
have been reached, and the feeding 
industry will tend to move north.” 

The Montana Flour Mills nutrition 


DON’T LET THIS HAPPEN TO YOU! 


only by 


Fortify your products with 


MINERAL STABLE BO-DEE 


Frotects the Vitamin D potency of your products so ta! the label 
statement and the actual D content are the same. 


Regular periodic tesis under actual conditions of use and min- 
eral exposure are conducted by the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. BO-DEE Mineral Stable D2 and D3 cre the only 
Vitamin D Products which meet the exacting requirements es- 
tablished for the use of the W.A.R.F. Seal of Approval. 


BO-DEL Mineral Stable Vitamin D products$ are manufactured 


The World’s Largest Manufneturer of Vitamia D 


/00 £83. Ne 


WA 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC.,.......... 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


OTHER BOWMAN PRODUCTS 
YEAST 
Hickory Smoked Yeast 
Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 
Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
Concentrates—Hydrolysates 
Vitab 
B-Complex Extract 
Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 
PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 
Yellow—Red Orange 
ENZYMES 
T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks 
ALGIT 
Norwegian Kelp Meal 


Bakers’ Specialties 
Digestive Pharmaceuticals 
Chlorophyll 

Phytol 

Carotene 

Xanthophyll 

Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


director attributes this outlook to 
advantages which he feels his area 
has. These include a source of high 
quality “reputation” cattle in the im- 
mediate area, favorable environment 
for feeding, the availability of grain 
in the area and developments in feed- 
ing properly supplemented no-rough- 
age or high-concentrate rations. 

In commenting on prospects for 
more intensive feeding, Dr. Burkitt 
mentioned that, in addition to put- 
ting calves born in the spring into 
feedlots in the fall, there will be a 
trend toward more fall calving with 
part of the cows, and possibly even 
“year-around” calving under some 
conditions. This will tend to even out 
the supply of feeder calves for the 
feedlots. Some ranchers are already 
practicing fall calving. 

All of these things are mentioned 
as possibilities as feeding activity is 
stepped up in the barley areas of the 
Northwest. In addition to more inter- 
est in feeding, it is reported that 
packers are considering new or ex- 
panded facilities so that more meat 
can be processed in the area, too. 

Some cattle ranchers in Montana 
have gone into feeding their own cat- 
tle. According to Dr. Burkitt, many 
grain farmers also have moved suc- 
cessfully into cattle feeding. They 
find that they can get more for their 
barley grown on replaced wheat 
acres if they put it through livestock. 

Farmers in dryland areas who grow 
grain are now adding facilities for 
feeding. In the past, in Montana, 
most of the feeding has been in ir- 
rigated valleys which produced hay 
and silage which- were thought neces- 
sary. This has been changed by de- 
velopment of the barley-supplement 
rations requiring no additional rough- 
age. Actualiy, said Dr. Burkitt, the 
barley-supplement program puts on 
gains at lower feed costs than includ- 
ing roughage in the ration. 


Year-Round Feeding 


At any rate, the area has got into 
year-around feeding operations using 
the new self-feeding programs. Bar- 
ley which has brought about $1.50 
cwt. as a cash crop has returned 
$2 to $3 cwt., after supplement costs 
are deducted, when it is fed, Dr. 
Burkitt pointed out. 

It is relatively easy for the farm- 
ers to get into feeding. They do not 
need expensive feeding facilities, and 
with the new programs, about all 
they have to do is watch the water 
tanks and the self-feeders. 

The steam rolled barley-supple- 
ment program, said Dr. Burkitt, is 
more efficient than traditional Corn 
Belt feeding programs, and that is 
one reason why he thinks feeding in 
Montana and nearby areas will grow. 

The barley-supplement program 


HARLEY AYLOR 
Sales 


JOHN F. YOUNG 
COMPANY 


3270 Southside 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
WaAbash 1-1950 
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This is what it all means 


Vitamin E Many authorities consider vitamin E essential to a 
nutritionally complete diet for poultry, dogs, foxes, mink, and 
other animals. It is also classed officially with the essential human 
nutrients. Myvamix Vitamin E is the simple, sure way to provide 
what is recognized as good in the feed, good in the bird, good in 
the egg, good in people. 


20,000 International Units of vitamin E per pound. The only £ 
way you can be sure a feed has vitamin E is to add vitamin E. Sub- : 
stances that merely protect vitamin E are worthless if there's no va 
vitamin there to protect. With Myvamix, you know the E is there 

The cost is only a few dimes per ton of feed. 


A PRODUCT F DPI RESEARC 


FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF REGISTERED FEEDS 
20,000 INTERNATIONAL UNITS OF VITAMIN E PER POUND 


IN THE FORM OF DISTILLED CONCENTRATE OF D-ALPHA-TOCOPHERYL ACETATE ABSORBED 


ADE IN ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A., \ 
S INDUSTRIES + pivision oF EASTMAN KODAK KOMPANY 


\ \ 


+ 


DISTILLATIS 


\ 


d- When nature makes vitamin E, she gives to each molecule a 
“right-handed” twist. A less effective form, known as ‘‘d/,"’ consists \ 
of both ‘‘right-hand"’ and ‘‘left-hand’’ molecules in equal num- \ 
bers. The vitamin E in Myvamix, like the vitamin E in nature, is all 
““right-handed"’—all d-. It’s 36% more potent than the man-made 
varicty. 


alpha- Ac least seven plant substances—tocopherols—have vita- 
min E activity. Far and away the most effective member of the 
tocopherol family, biologically speaking, is ‘alpha.’ To equate 
tocopherol with vitamin E is misleading. Corn, for example, is 
rich in tocopherol. But nearly 90% of its tocopherol is in non- 
‘alpha’ forms of weak vitamin E effect. ‘’Alpha,"’ the biologically 
effective tocopherol, is what you get in Myvamix Vitamin E 


tocopheryl acetate The ‘‘acctate’’ means that the vitamin E in 
Myvamix is really stable. Tests show no loss of potency even after 
storage in finished feeds for six months at 100° F. The full potency 
you put in the feed is there when the feed is fed. 


soy grits The vitamin E in Myvamix is on a dry, non-dusting soy 
grits base. We use grits instead of meal because they have less fiber, 
less moisture, more protein, more uniform particle size, and are 
dusted to remove hulls and powder. All this means a higher quality 
product, one that’s as easy to handle as anything in your mill 


DPi This is the place to come for information or a quotation on 
Myvamix Vitamin E. Write Distillation Products Industries, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago * Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto ¢ Or call the distributor 
nearest you. 


VITAMIN 
ON SOV ASA \ 
| 
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Ends Bridging and Clean-Out Problems! 


The auger and the new Brock “All-Out” 
Bottom form a single unit with no reduc- 
tion in bin capacity! Now, the large 4” 
auger enters the entire bin bottom. This 
greater penetration allows the auger to reach 
all the feed. Agitation is increased; and 
bridging, jamming and sticking are virtu- 
ally eliminated. 

Brock Bulk Feed Bins with the new “All- 
Out” Bottom are available in both side- 


BROCK MANUFACTURING, INC. - 


NEW 
“All-Out” 
Brock 


Bottom 


draw (4- to 814-ton sizes) and center-draw 
(3- to 7\4-ton sizes) models in 6’ and 9’ 
diameters. Rugged weatherseal construc- 
tion features heavy-guage galvanized steel; 
girder-like angle-iron legs with steel brac- 
ing, and caulked seams and bolts with Neo- 
prene washers. Easy-to-reach, slanting 22” 
fill-hole permits filling the entire bin. There 
is no better bulk feed bin made! Write for 
literature and prices today. 


DEPT. F-2 


BULK FEED BIN 


MILFORD, INDIANA 


PACAL 


STEEL SHEETS 


SUPER STRENGTH + LONGER LIFE > LESS WEIGHT 


vestment Co., 


boldt (Feedstuffs, July 15). 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES FACILITIES—Here’s an 


consolidation of ftve businesses (Feedstuffs, July 15, page 6). 
is scheduled for early fall occupancy. The new firm was organized by con- 
solidating the following firms: Dodgen & Co., Inc., Ft. Dodge; Dodgen In- 
Ft. Dodge; Dodgen Associated Manufacturers, Ft. Dodge; 
Dodgen-Arkansas Co., Inc., Ft. Smith, Ark., and Silbaugh Mfg. Co., Hum- 


architect's drawing of 
the new $250,000 factory and office building now under construction in Hum- 
boldt, Iowa, for Dodgen Industries, a new firm formed recently from the 


The building 


has been producing beef at a feed 
cost of about 16-18¢ lb., or less on 
yearling feeders. 

Dr. Burkitt says that the new ra- 
tions have been fed very successfully 
and no major problems have been 
encountered. He pointed out that 
there has been very little bloat prob- 
lem with the new rations. Previous- 
ly, with alfalfa and barley rations, 
there were problems with bloat. 

There have been variations among 
researchers and in commercial prac- 
tice in amounts of protein supplement 
and vitamin A which are recommend- 
ed and used. However, Dr. Burkitt 
says it has been his experience that 
1 lb. daily of a 20% protein supple- 
ment is satisfactory and that provi- 
sion of 20,000 units of stabilized vita- 
min A daily is adequate, although 
some feeders use higher levels of 
vitamin A. 

Feedlot Starter Feed 

Speaking of nutrition, Dr. Burkitt 
said that a program of “saturating” 
animals with needed nutrition enter- 
ing the feedlot has worked out very 
well. This involves use of a special 
feedlot starter which is fed for up 
to two weeks to overcome quickly 
any nutritional deficiencies of feeder 
cattle coming off dry ranges or poor 
roughage. 

The cattle get the starter, hay and 
barley for up to two weeks, and then 
| they go on rolled barley and supple- 

ment with no hay. Dr. Burkitt said 
| feeders using the starter have been 

putting cattle on full feed (turned 
to self feeders with rolled barley and 
supplement) in 7 to 10 days. 

The feeder cattle are offered %% Ib. 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of | of the starter per head the first day, 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and | and then this is increased by % lb. 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength | per head each day until the cattle are 


make it economical material for almost any milling application and is 


equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. 


Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet | 


your specific job requirements. 


PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
- Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


getting 2 lb. per head per day. This 
may be fed for one to two weeks 
depending on condition of the cattle. 

The starter is a 20% protein prod- 
uct and provides vitamin A, phos- 
phorus, trace minerals, dynafac and 
other nutrients. Each 2 lb. of the 
supplement supplies 50,000 units of 
| vitamin A. Dr. Burkitt goes not use 


an antibiotic in the supplement itself, 
but provides for an antibiotic to be 
fed separately if desired. 

The theory behind the starter is 
that whatever nutritional deficencies 
the cattle have when they enter the 
feedlot will be quickly overcome so 
that there will not be problems with 
sickness and losses which have been 
considered common. 


in 


IDAHO INSTALLATION 


MERIDIAN, IDAHO — Completion 
of a major addition to its grain hand- 
ling facilities has been announced by 
Zamzow’s Feed & Seed Co. here. 
Bernard and Stanley Zamzow said 
that a new grain receiving elevator 
leg has been installed with a capacity 
of 180,000 Ibs. per hour. Also added 
was a new dump pit and distribution 
equipment at the top of the elevator. 


{IT TAKES THE 
| WORLD'S 
FASTEST GROWING 
BIRD 
TO BEAT | 
| BREAK-EVEN 
BROILER PRICES! 


Cobb White Rocks 
have been first 
for rate of growth 
in 9 of the last 10 
official broiler 
tests. Write for 
your documented 
report. Distribu- 

tion centers from 

coast to coast 
and overseas. 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Concord, Mass. 


soybean Item: Sunflower Brand starts with 


the best soybeans grown. Item: we “ 
to develop highest palatibility 


a special 


” them by 


and digestibility. Item: Guaranteed OVER 4 


& 
} 
Meal 
| | A a 
OUYBFAN OIL ME Kansas Soya 
é aay Products Co., Inc. | 
Phone Dickens 2.7270 Emporia, Kenson 
dependable on-time delivery from our mill to yours. 


BEFORE YOU 
PHONE IN 
ANOTHER 
FEED 
PHOSPHATE 
ORDER... 


check the 


margin of 


difference 


— the equivalent of 


20 UNITS OF P* rt: 
Compared to beta tricalcium phosphate vanities sa 
- —the reference standard—Dynafos has 1.08 LBS. OF 
for the price an average biological value of 108. This 18.5% DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
increase in usable phosphorus is direct- OR 
of 18.5 ly related to the greater water-soluble 1.54 LBS. OF 13% BONE MEAL 
phosphate content of Dynafos. As a re- OR 
sult you can add the equivalent of 20 2.04 LBS. OF 14% IMPORTED 
units of available phosphorus to your ROCK PHOSPHATE 


OR 
7.40 LBS. OF 9% 
COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 


feeds at the current cost of chemically 
guaranteed 18.5% products by using 
Dynafos. When you phone in your next 

ae TO EQUAL THE BIOLOGICALLY AVAILABLE 
feed phosphate order — make sure it’s 

, ; PHOSPHORUS IN ONE POUND 

IMC Dynafos — today’s best quality, or 
best bargain phosphate. 


*As compared to beta tricalcium 


phosphate reference standard 
FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION NwNw 


Fl-3-01 ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, YORKTOWN 6-3000 *TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) « SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
¢ A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE MINERALS, INC., Effingham (llil.) © JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville © CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian {Miss.) ® The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) © B. A, LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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Interior views of “Cyclo House” show 
layer cages in tiers and location of various devices and 
environment control units. In the center of the first 


arrangement of 


THE ‘CYCLO HOUSE’— 
Egg Production in a Controlled Environment Unit 


Interest in controlling the environ- 
ment for the laying hen has been 
growing ever since man decided to 
domesticate the jungle fowl. This 
process has been very gradual and 
has been extended over a long period 
of time. However, as the economic 
aspects of egg production gradually 
evolved and became accentuated, 
man continued to attempt to improve 
conditions for the laying hen. The 
backyard chicken is just around the 
corner-—in the past. The hen housed 
in the controlled environment of a 
revolutionary circular building is at 
the corner—leading to the future. 

Housing the hen has provided her 
with protection from the elements 
and predators. However, this newly 
found luxury that was supposed to 
allow the bird to put all of her ef- 
forts into eggs soon proved to man 
that even though he had solved some 
problems, he had created new ones. 
In brief, these problems are concern- 
ed with providing housing at low cost 
on the basis of each hen, while at 
the same time accomplishing conven- 
ient housing for the operator’s own 
management conditions. In addition, 
the combination of these two factors 
must provide fit and health 
requirements of the laying hen. Ac- 
complishments of these features have 
been attempted through various 
housing techniques with varied de- 
grees of success in many sized units. 

A New Attempt 

An attempt at solving some hous- 
ing problems under way at the 
edge of Denver, Colo., in Arvada. 
A unit incorporating new approaches 
to housing was constructed in 1959 
by the Cyclo Manufacturing Co 
the result of some ideas put together 


social 


is 


as 


by Jim Helbig, vice president and 
engineer for the firm. Mr. Helbig 
approached the staff at Colorado 
State University early in 1958 with 
his ideas for a controlled environ- 


ment unit. At this time his thoughts 
were considered to be somewhat er- 
ratic; however after many meetings 
and consultations gradually the 
minds of the engineer and the biol- 
ogist meshed, and as a result the 
“Cyclo House” was born, not with- 
out problems, however, but all of 
which have been solved to a great 
extent over the past three years. 
The unit now in operation contains 


| 


By Dr. Robert E. Moreng 
Colorado State University 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Feedstuffs has 


ventilation tower. 
cages revolve on rails inside house. 


reported in past issues the develop- | 


ment of an environment-controlled 


| 


layer house which, in merry-go-round | 
fashion, rotates the caged birds past | 


feeders and waterers instead of mov- 


| ing the feed and water within reach 


of the birds. 

Here Dr. Moreng, head of the 
poultry department at Colorado State 
University, provides the details of 
this revolutionary idea, and he tells 
about a proposed “Cyclo House” for 
100,000 layers and pullets. 


| approximately 5,544 birds in individ- 
| ual 
| structed 


cages. These cages were con- 
in a series of concentric 
rings around a center ventilation 
tower. They are mounted on a large 
merry-go-round type of structure 


| which revolves and accomplishes one 
| of the basic purposes of this unit, to 


| 


bring the bird to the service rather 
than the service to the bird. 

Feed troughs approximately 30 
inches in length are available at each 
of the seven decks. Thus, as the birds 
rotate past the feeding positions they 
have approximately one minute out 
of every hour in which they can 


feed. Next to the feeder is the water | 


trough where similar time is provid- | 


| ed for drinking as the birds traverse 


its linear frontage. 


Feed is provided from an overhead | 


photo is the service elevator. Behind it is the central 


Second photo shows how banks of 


bin while the water is regulated by 
a float valve. A series of flushing 
actions on a 12-minute cycle keeps 
the water in the troughs fresh. Man- 
ure is removed at a central point by 
jets of water which spray on the 
dropping pans beneath each row of 
cages. The manure drops to the floor 
through spaces between each bank 
of six cages and then is flushed into 
the sewer. 

Eggs are gathered from an elev- 
ator located in a central service area. 
Projected time study data from this 
unit show that one girl can take 
care of at least 20,000 birds in one 
eight-hour day. The speed of the 
rotation of the unit is controlled 
from the elevator, and foot pedals 
also make the vertical ascent and 
descent of the elevator very conven- 
ient. At the present time a portable 
punch located on this elevator makes 
possible recording of egg production. 
A previously designed punch card 
pattern arranged by sections allows 
for rapid collection of the data in 
this manner. 


Environment Control 

A major objective has been to pro- 
vide an environment that is conduc- 
ive to maximum egg production. All 
the answers for this objective are 
not known; however it is hoped that 
this unit will provide information 
that should assist in reaching more 
concise conditions for future oper- 
ation. The present unit has been op- 


erated at 55°F plus or minus 1° dur- 
ing the winter months and at 70° F. 
plus or minus 1° during all other 
seasons of the year. 

This has been accomplished with 
a unique ventilation system and 
mechanical refrigeration. Air is 
taken in from the roof of the build- 
ing through a central ventilating 
tower and blown out in four direct- 
ions. The round building, plus the 
dome shape of the roof, allows for 
uniform distribution of a large vol- 
ume of air at a relatively low rate 
so that the unit is draft free and can 
boast almost perfect distribution of 
| fresh air. During the winter a series 
| of dampers controlled by thermo- 
| stats recirculate the air as needed 
with proportional amounts of fresh 
air drawn in from the outside of the 
building. Air circulation is contin- 
uous and this positive pressure sys- 
tem has accomplished the environ- 
ment control. Thus, the building is 
practically odorless and free of flies. 


100,000-Bird Unit 


Although the present unit may still 
be considered to be in the develop- 
| mental stage, plans for the future 
| are being laid (see Figures 1, 2, and 
3). At a location north of Denver, 
just 2 miles from Brighton, Colo., a 
100,000-bird unit is being developed. 
This unit is being constructed by 
Gates-Cyclo, Inc., and will provide 
rearing facilities for pullets as well 
as a series of units containing ap- 
proximately 17,000 laying birds each 
in cages mounted on “merry-go- 
rounds” 10 decks high. Pullets will 
be produced in floor units similar to 
the present laying units in design, 
but without the cages. Therefore, 
approximately five floor units of 
somewhat more than 3,000 birds each 
will supply pullets for one 17,000 bird 
installation every 20 weeks. These 
units, therefore, will make possible 
the controlled environmental rearing 
of the replacement pullets. 

It is rather difficult to visualize 
this unit on a typical modern poultry 
farm for it is truly a mechanical 
method of producing eggs and may 
qualify for the term “egg factory” 
more than any other egg production 
unit known today. 

The unit will not be one that can 
be operated without a certain degree 
of technical skill and knowledge, for 
the mechanics and controls associat- 
ed with the unit make one wonder 
just where the poultryman would fit 
into the picture. Gates-Cyclo realizes, 
that even though this unit will take 
mechanical skill, the knowledge of 
a trained poultry specialist is very 
important to successful operation. 
Therefore the firm plans to have its 
future units operated by teams of 
people trained in mechanical engin- 
| eering, poultry husbandry, market- 
ing, nutrition and disease control. 
Since Gates-Cyclo will have its own 
feed mill for mixing the rations, it 
| will have control over the quality of 

feed distributed. This also will make 

possible changes in calorie-protein 
balance as environmental conditions 
may be regulated. 

The high degree of environmental 

control makes possible the construct- 

ion of an egg production unit in any 


Exterior view (first picture) shows new concept in layer 
house construction. Beside building is bulk feed storage 
over circular section which houses 


tank and on roof 


revolving cages is air intake for central ventilation 


tower. Air circulation and temperature are controlled 
from the “brain” center shown in the second photo. This 
equipment includes a stand-by generator. 


| 
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FIGURE 1. Plot Plan of Building Group FIGURE 3. Typical Transverse Section 

TYP, INDIVIDUAL UNIT- THIN 
CONC. TILT-UP WALLS 
EACH TYPICAL UNIT CONTAINS ° | AIR INTAKE } 
20,000 8120S. TOTAL CAPACITY © | 5 | 

OF G2OUP- 100,000 BIRDS } 


VENTILATION 


CENTRAL CONTROL, STORAGE, 


WANOLING UNIT. THIN 
SUELL CONC. DOME 


| 
| | 


|| | | | 
| s.opes | } 
\ VES ON A STEEL SHAFT EACH UNIT AND 
Al@ EXWAUST / \ FOUNDATIONS - Ow CONTA 72 81205 | 
V 
le Js Drawings Show ‘Cyclo House’ Details 
These drawings show proposed construction details of how thousands of 
: layers and pullets could be accommodated in a “Cyclo House.” A series of 
ENTRANCE circular units have been designed to contain approximately 17,000 layers 
each in cages—10 decks high and mounted in “merry-go-round” style. Pul- 
20-0 ! lets would be grown in floor units of more than 3,000 birds each. Five floor 
units would supply pullets for one 17,000-bird installation every 20 weeks. 
FIGURE 2. Individual Unit Floor Plan type of climate. In a dry climate, | 
ae tel. Stand SERVICE PASSAGE such as Colorado’s, evaporative cool- JAPANESE MIXED FEED 
ease ers may be efficiently utilized for 
cooling the house; however, in more TONNAGE GROWS 
TS MOUNTED humid areas, schanical refrigera- 
tor tn ‘the pilot unit pro- feed production in 1960 totaled 2.5 
é million tons, compared with 1.7 mil- 
duction has been maintained at a 2 - 
| lion in 1959 and 1.3 million in 1958, 
very satisfactory level. Mortality has : U. &. D 
been held to less than 5%, and feed par en - 8. Department of 
cS) efficiency is also considered to be at | “SF : 
a 062,000 tons (or 82% of the total 
production) of chicken feed, 277,000 
Open Arkansas Branch tons of cattle feed and 183,000 tons 
of swine and miscellaneous feeds. 
SOOL RUSSELLVILLE, ARK.—The Big Poultry feed production showed a 
—— a Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder | gain of 45% over the previous year. 
Co., Zeeland, Mich., has opened a 
nen branch here has ser e the Arkan- MILLING FIRMS MERGE « 
sas River Valley area 
Known as the Arkansas Valley DONALSONVILLE, GA, Two 
Branc ms the new business is ocated Milling Co., operated by J. B. Clarke, 
at 1002 East 4th St. pen Watson is | and Roadside Milling Co., operated 
" the manager of the outlet by J. B. Gibson and J. W. Youmans, 
pegs 4° CONCCETE The new branch brings to three | have combined under the name of 
” TILT-UP WALLS the number of outlets operated by | Roadside Milling Co. The new organi- 


FLOOR FT 


2 : Big Dutchman in Arkansas. The oth- | zation has started construction of 
BUILDING VOL* 170,000 FT 


ers are located at Springdale and | modern feed milling and grain facili- 
Nashville. ties in southwest Georgia. 


Why...Wenger? 


In the future, many foods for your table will have been processed in 
the new special continuous expansion cookers designed and built by 
Wenger. This unique and significant new method of gelatinizing 
starches, as well as the drying, cooling, and liquid application systems 
for these continuous cookers were Sreleged by Wenger. 


And most of the new, expanded-type dog foods will be manufac- 
tured on expansion pelleting systems entirely engineered and built 
by Wenger. 

Yes, Wenger has designed and produced the expansion pelleting 
system, which is now in use by practically every major producer of 
expanded dog foods. 


This same Wenger Imagineering is at your service in the grain and 
feed milling industry. A phone call or a note in the mail will set up 
an appointment with a Wenger sales executive. Wenger is the 
specialist of the feed industry with the most complete line of inte- 
grated feed processing equipment. 

Get in touch with Wenger today for information on complete pellet- 
ing and cooling systems or complete batching systems; and the classic 
Wenger line of liquid application systems, molasses and fat blenders, 
and bulk unloaders. 


LIQUID PROTEIN 


_ SUPPLEMENT SHEEP 


NOW OPEN... 


protected 
dealer franchises 


Profits flow your way FAST when you 
sell LPS—the lowest cost protein 
supplement with a guaranteed high 
Vitamin A content. Tested and 
proven for 5 years, LPS increases 
butterfat production, cuts feed costs 
and improves animal health. The 
LPS story makes sense to farmers 
and can make sales for YOU. 


For full details on an LPS dealership in the 
Middle West, write today to: 


ILLINOIS LIQUID FEED CO. 


PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


Wenger Mixer Manufacturing 
SABETHA, KANSAS AVenue 4-2133 


: 
| | 
; THIN SHELL CONC DOME P : 
| COOLING rower | 
| UPPER RAIL SUPPORT 
INSIDE BLOG 4 TOWER pS STEEL 
x 
LOWEST COST 30% PROTEIN 
. New! ModelB 
VITAMIN 
a | 
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Sees ‘Disease-Free’ Poultry Area in Maine 


MINNEAPOLIS 
“disease-free” poultry flocks and 
eventually a disease-free area can be 
established in the state of Maine, 
poultrymen were told at the Ameri- 
can Poultry Congress and ExPosition 
in Minneapolis. 

Dr. H. L. Chute, animal pathology 
professor at the University of Maine, 
Orono, explained the program aimed 
at having a disease-free poultry area. 

“With the cooperation of the agen- 
cies involved and with several hun- 
dred thousand unvaccinated birds in 
the state at the moment without 
trouble, it is very probable that the 
program will be successful,” Dr. 
Chute said. 

Dr. Chute observed that the type 
of program being developed probably 
would not work out in all areas, but 
he said that some other areas with 
somewhat simliar circumstances 


It appears that | 


might be able to have similar pro- 
grams. He pointed to particular fac- 
tors in Maine and its broiler industry 
which he said are favorable to a dis- 
ease-free poultry area. 

Actually, he mentioned, it is spe- 
cific pathogen-free birds, not so-called 


| disease-free birds, which are sought. 


Dr. Chute explained the _ initial 
work in the program with breeder 
flocks and cited two examples. 

Cooperating in the program are the 
poultry industry, university, State 
Department of Agriculture and the 
animal disease eradication section of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is hoped, he said, that flocks can 
be signed up for the program. 

Unique Position 

“Maine is in a unique position in 
the poultry industry of the U.S.,” Dr. 
Chute said. “It exports more hatch- 


ing eggs to foreign countries than 
any other state in the country. It is 
11th in broiler production, and almost 
all of these chicks come from Maine 
eggs and are hatched in Maine hatch- 
eries. The industry is highly inte- 
grated, encompassing all phases from 
hatching to feed mills and to process- 
ing and marketing. The state is also 
in a unique geographical position be- 
ing bordered on two sides by Canada, 
one side by the Atlantic ocean and 
on the other side by the state of 
New Hampshire. There are only five 
main roads which lead into New 
Hampshire. 

“Probably one of the greatest as- 
sets to the poultry industry is a long 
history of good poultry disease con- 
trol. Certain diseases including pul- 
lorum, typhoid, fowl pox, laryngotra- 
cheitis and psittacocis are rigidly con- 
trolled by the State Department of 
Agriculture. These diseases when 
diagnosed are subject to quarantine 
and birds can only be sold for pro- 


effective against enteritis! 


BACITRACIN METHYLENE DISALICYLATE 


Farm Chemical Division 


The direct quote above from a Delmarva broiler grower’s letter 
is typical of reports we receive regularly. 


These growers confirm again and again that Fortracin is out- 
standing in helping to prevent enteritis, CRD, blue comb, and 
infectious sinusitis in chickens and turkeys. When infections do 
break out, Fortracin provides a fast, effective cure. 


Other uses for which Fortracin is highly successful include growth 
promotion, relief of stress symptons, increased egg production, 
improved hatchability and lowered early mortality. 


Fortracin is an economical, non-metallic salt of bacitracin, sup- 
plied in 10, 25, 100 and 200-gram activity-per-pound and in 
soluble form for drinking water. Fortracin-penicillin combina- 


tions are also available. 


White for data anil price schedules 


8.5. PENICK & COMPANY 100 CHURCH ST., NEW 


CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


MICHIGAN POULTRYMEN 
PROMOTE THEIR PRODUCT 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Michi- 
gan’s poultrymen believe their 
product. This summer they’re plan- 
ning an action program to promote 
the business which brings in more 
than $50 million a year to the state's 
chicken and egg producers. 

To boost their industry, they are 
planning a series of chicken barbe- 
cues—the first to be held during the 
Ionia Free Fair, Aug. 8-10. Members 
of the poultry industry will pitch in 
as chefs to raise funds to tell people 
about high-quality poultry products. 

Floyd Hicks, extension poultryman 
at Michigan State University, is help- 
ing the state’s Allied Poultry Indus- 
tries organization map out a cam- 
paign for the new venture. 

At the Ionia Fair, the hatcherymen 
of the state will man the pits for the 
first day. On Aug. 9 the turkey in- 
terests and feed company service 
men will take over. On the final day 
the tasty chicken halves will be 
served up by egg producers and dis- 
tributors. 


cessing and cannot move to another 
farm. Coupled with this is state con- 
trol over the use of live biologics so 
that live virus products cannot be 
sold unless of proven use to the poul- 
tryman. 

“The state is also very proud of 
40 years of control and practical 
eradication of pullorum and typhoid.” 

Dr. Chute cited figures on testings 
and per cent of infection to show the 
progress in this regard. By 1951, the 
number of birds tube-tested was 
about 1.5 million, and infection was 
down to 0.001%. For 1961, the num- 
ber tested was reported at some 1.8 
million, with no infection. 

Examples Cited 

He went on to mention recent 
examples of disease control, describ- 
ing two operations. 

“Farm A,” he said, “received 5,700 
chicks from PPLO free stock, and 
they were reared in isolation from 
feed servicemen, feed dealers, other 
poultrymen and other ages of birds. 
At pullorum-typhoid testing time all 
the birds were PPLO negative. 
Monthly tests have established that 
for 11 months they have remained 
free of this disease.” 

Dr. Chute listed figures to show 
performance. In January, produc- 
tion was 39%, with mortality 0.9% 
Corresponding figures for later 
months were: February, 80% and 
0.4%; March, 83% and 0.9%; April, 
80% and 0.7%; May, 79% and 1.4%; 
June, 74% and 1.6%. Hatchability of 
the flock, he said, has been above 
average. 

“Farm B,” he continued, “was de- 
veloped by building a new building 
with cement floors, insulated, central 
heating, bulk feed, screened doors 
and windows and, above all, locked 
doors. No persons were allowed on 
the farm except the caretaker, who 
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lived in a trailer nearby. This flock 
has not been vaccinated, and month- 
ly blood samples for six months have 
revealed it to be PPLO free. The 
eggs were treated prior to hatching 
and the chicks injected at day-old 
with Gallimycin—the object being to 
eliminate any residual PPLO infec- 
tions. The flock was culled and se- 
lected at 10 weeks of age, and with- 
out any special effort the culls 
dressed 4.26 Ib. at the processing 
plant, including both males and fe- 
males.” 
Requirements 

Under the program being estab- 
lished, Dr. Chute said, poultrymen 
must meet these requirements: 

(1) House with cement floors, 
screened windows and doors, locked 
doors. 

(2) There must be 
all visitors, servicemen, 
salesmen and neighbors. 

(3) The farm must have bulk feed 
with outside filler pipes. 


freedom from 
feed men, 


(4) The chicks must come from 
N.P.LP. clean eggs. 

(5) The farm must be approved by 
a committee and reach the standards 
outlined here. 

Dr. Chute said that the poultry in- 
dustry would have to come to more 
isolation in operations to attain bet- 
ter disease control. 

He indicated that in some areas of 
big, more concentrated production, it 
would be difficult to attain the “dis- 
ease-free” status, but he said that 
where the industry is more stable, 
where it is not expanding so rapidly, 
where there is not so much training 
to be done, it would be easier to es- 
tablish a disease-free area. 

In reply to a question, he said that | 
there is a “very definite’ danger of 
introducing disease into poultry flocks 
through the feed. In Maine, he said, | 
poultry by-products go back into the 
feed in the same state. If animal by- 
products with salmonellas were to 
come into the state from elsewhere, 
there could be a problem, he said. 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


1310 GENESEE 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN 


Division of F. H. Peavey & Company 
P.O. Box 157, Buffalo 5, N. Y¥., Phone TL 3-6907, Teletype BU 550 


SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 


BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS 


New York Minnesota Minnesota 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
Prompt Delivery! Competitive Prices! 


THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COMPANY 
322 S. Patterson Boulevard., Dayton 2, Ohio BA 2-7877 


VERTICAL 


LA) 


KELLY 


NEW MOTOR MOUNT 


More versatile because it can be 
used on either side of the mixer 
—will accommodate motors of 
various sizes. More practical be- 
cause it makes belt take-up easier. 


NEW INSPECTION DOOR 


Gives you easy, instant access to 
mixing chamber. Provides an extra efficiency to your sacking opera- 
mspection window 
tical the use of hardened, bolt-on 
agitators. Available at extra cost. 


NEW DUST-PROOF BAGGER 


Designed to bring greater ease and 


NEW HOPPER BOTTOM ‘ 
and bearing housing. 

Has bolted construction for 

easier access to working parts, 

Saves you time and money when 

maintenance is required, 


Makes prac- tion. Leaves no telitale dust de- 
posits on mixer. Helps keep your 
mill clean 


owner after owner reports it will hold up to twice 


Gi 


CLIP ALONG THIS LINE 


FOLD OVER, FASTEN AND MAIL TODAY! 


It's no secret why—over the years—the Kelly Duplex 
Vertical Feed Mixer has been such a favorite with 
feed mill and elevator operators all over the country. 

The Kelly Duplex is unconditionally guaranteed to 
mix more feed with the same power than any other 
machine on the market—and to produce a mixture 
so evenly and thoroughly blended that it will stand 
the most rigid inspection. A complete batch can be 
loaded, mixed and sacked in less than fifteen minutes 

Constructed of heavy, arc welded stee!—the Kelly 
Duplex completely eliminates feed loss, is practically 
noiseless in operation, and is so liberally rated that 


its stated capacity. 

Now, with a new motor mount, a new inspection 
door, a new bagger, and a new hopper bottom and 
bearing housing—the Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer 
is 4 ways better than ever before—and, more than 
ever before, is your one best mixer buy. 

For top performance, lower maintenance, greater 
ease of handling and BIGGER PROFITS, you owe it 
to yourself to fully investigate this outstanding mo- 
chine before you buy any feed mixer. Check and mail 
coupon today for full details. 


F 
FIRST CLASS Ae 
Permit No. 72 3 
(Sec. 34.9 P.L.&R.) Be 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 2 
15 
é 
's 
BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 
No postage necessary if mailed in the United States pene —_ 2 
| z 
— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — — | 2 
| : 
The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company ........- I 
Springfield, Ohio |° 


(_] Vertical Feed Mixer C) Chain Drag 
The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. corn convey (Twin Winer 
Vertical Screw Elevator Hommermilt 


Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY 


Corn Crusher-Regulator 
Grain Blower 


Electric Truck Hoist 
~} Corn Cutter ond Grader 


DUPLEX machinery checked at the [] Corn Sheller with Blowers (_) Corn Scaiper 
right. Please send me fuil infor- Pitless Corn Sheller () Mill Blower 
mation on these machines without Regular Corn Sheller O Groin F 


ony obligation. Magnetic Separater 


{ () Electric Bag Cleaner 
(] Cob Crusher 


Layout service and planning [7] Forced Air Carlonder 


details available without cost. gucket Elevotor Complete Line 


: 

by 

| 
NOW...4 ways better 
= 
VERTICAL FEED MIXER 
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Best way to head off slumps in egg 
production brought on by stress is 
to offer your producers a well- 
fortified layer feed containing 200 


AUREOMYCIN FED grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton. 
200 grams per ton feed This is an essential step in the 
during this 15-day period Cyanamid Coordinated Feed- 


Health Program for layers. 


_ 


This chart illustrates the egg pro- 

: duction history of a flock of 1500 
heavy-breed hens in Texas. Al- 
though the hens appeared healthy 

and no disease was revealed by 
clinicalinvestigation, note the sud- 

den drop in production over a 30- 
ae day period, followed by the rapid 
’ recovery within 15 days after the 
| feeding of AUREOMYCIN. Note 


15-DAY PERIODS 4 ; ee, also that production remained at 


was withdrawn. 


: 
: E 
| 
lu 
{ i a 8 
Be 
” 


HOW TO KEEP 


FEED INTAKE UP 


AND AVOID 


FEEDSTUFFS, 


HOT WEATHER SLUMPS 


When you show your producers how to do it with a special 
layer feed containing 200 grams of Aureomycin, you put more money 
into their pockets and more feed sales tonnage on your books 


Your most successful egg pro- 
ducers keep vigilant eyes trained 
on feed consumption charts... 
particularly during spells of hot 
weather. 

They know that heat stress 
can bring on a sharp decline in 
feed intake with an equally sharp 
drop in egg production following 
in its wake. 

So, as soon as the feed con- 
sumption figures begin to fall off, 
they move in fast with efficient 
measures to reduce stress effects. 
One of the most important of 
these measures is a high-level 
antibiotic feed designed to keep 
hens eating. 

Feed companies supply 
well-fortified feeds 
Producers are able to take this 
step swiftly and profitably be- 
cause progressive feed manufac- 
turers have provided them with 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


exactly the kind of feed needed to 
meet and correct the situation. 

This is a well-fortified palat- 
able feed containing 200 grams of 
AUREOMYCIN® per ton. Fed for 5 
days, or longer if stress is unusu- 
ally severe, this feed quickly re- 
stores birds to good health and 
normal production. 

AUREOMYCIN at the 200 gram 
level provides a tremendous boost 
to appetite and vigor in heat- 
stressed or out-of-condition birds. 
No other drug is so effective in 
controlling the clinical and sub- 
clinical diseases that often follow 
stress. 

Many feed manufacturers rec- 
ommend this type of feed for all 
stress periods — not only for hot 
weather but for pullet-housing 
time and during extreme cold 
weather. They also recommend 
such a feed as the most effective 


treatment of CRD, blue comb and 
synovitis. 

If you are not now promoting 
a stress feed containing AUREO- 
MYCIN, plan to do so. It can be a 
production booster for your pro- 
ducers — and a sales booster for 
you. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow their directions for use. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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Energy in Turkey Rations Studied 


WOOSTER, OHIO—The | Ohio Experiment Station researchers. 
of nutrient density, energy source | Dr. S. P. Touchburn and Dr. E. C. 
and energy-protein ratio on growth, Naber reported recently on the work. 
efficiency and carcass quality of | The report follows: 
growing turkeys has been studied by | The energy portion accounts for 


influence 


TABLE 1. Influence of Nutrient Density, Energy Source and Energy-Protein Ratio on 
Growth, Efficency and Carcass Quality of Growing Turkeys 


half the total cost of a turkey grow- 
ing ration. Since birds normally con- 
sume the ration in quantities to sat- 
isfy their energy needs, it is apparent 
that the relationship between the en- 
ergy and the protein as well as other 
nutrients will have a profound in- 
fluence on total consumption of all 
essential nutrients. This will influence 
the overall performance and, con- 
sequently, the cost of ration per unit 
gain. 


; Feed Conversion Car The importance of nutrient inter- 

. relationships is aptly demonstrated 

Ration % /Ib. wks. wks. wks. wks. Scoret by the results of the first experiment 
on energy studies in growing turkey 

1. (229 1040 3.38 2.39 3.86 7.94 

3 (Control 20 1300 3.51 56 3.14 6.17 2.5 rear (Table . In this test arge 

4. (10% Animal Fat) 20 1300 3.72 2.65 3.10 5.88 3 Type White turkeys grew pone 

5 (10% Hydrolyzed 

od ‘bi Ho = from 8-16 weeks of age on rations 

7.* (8.3% Anima! Fat) 20 1420 3.42 2.58 3.28 5.49 4 varying in protein content from 16 to 
8.** (15.5% Animal Fat) 1560 | 24% as long as the relative propor- 
% n Oil) ... 4.7 

3 tions of energy and protein remained 
constant. That is, with 16% protein, 
¢—I-poor, 2-fair, 3-good, 4-excellent Calories and with 24% protein, 1560 


INTRODUCES 
THE ’ 


SURGE BIN 


FOR CONTINUOUS MIXING OPERATIONS 
,, Designed for use in conjunction with the Marion Mixer, the Marion Surge 
ae Bin provides greater mixing capacity for the amount of space required. 
IXER WILL MIX GROUND GRAINS, HAY & ROUGHAGES, MINERALS, 
; CORN COSS, ETC.. WITH MOLASSES AND WILL MIX CRIMPED on 
ROLLED GRAINS WITH MOLASSES without destroying the 
The Marios Mixer will clso mix fertilizers 


RAPI 


oa The Marion Mixer Takes the “Doubt Out of THE MIX. If the 
formula is right . . . the mix is right . . . every batch. The 


exclusively designed mixing and blending action assures @ 
uniform mix every time. The mixing blade faces follow the curve 
of the cylinder shell with the closest tolerance possible so that 
not even the tiniest morsel of your mix escapes the sweep of 
the blades. 


scriptive 


0 ory 
Ferri 


NAME 


This New Complete Catalog 


887 St., Marion, 


Please send me without obligation, the new de- 


MOLASSES MIXER 


TOP PERFORMANCE AND IN- 
CREASED PROFITS ARE YOURS 
FROM THE SPECIALISTS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 
HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIP 
MENT. There‘s a. Marion 
for every and 
mixing job including 


SMALL BATCH 
MIXER 


REE! 


DS MACHINERY CO 


catalog and prices. 
MIXER = 
LIZER 


M.E. Calories per pound were neces- 
sary to provide a constant ratio of 
Calories to protein (M.E./P=65, Pro- 


ductive Energy/P=46). The deposi- 
tion of fat in the carcass, however, 
was definitely lower in the birds re- 
ceiving the 16 and 18% protein ra- 
tions despite the fact that the energy 
protein ratio remained constant. This 
indicates that the birds were ap- 
proaching the limit of their ability to 
increase consumption in order to com- 
pensate for the low nutrient density 
of these rations. 

When the energy was increased, 
raising the M.E./P ratio to 78 (Ra- 
tion 7), growth from 8-12 weeks of 
age was slightly reduced, but more 
striking was the very poor carcass 
fat deposition. In contrast, increasing 
the M.E./P ratio only slightly to 71.5 
(Ration 8) resulted in normal growth 
and a definite improvement in car- 
cass fat deposition. 

Carcass fat deposition was also im- 
proved by the inclusion in the ration 
of 8 to 20% of added fat. Growing 
turkeys were able to make good use 
of the calories supplied by these high 
levels of fats whether they were ani- 
mal fat, a hydrolyzed animal-vegeta- 
ble fat product or soybean oil. It is 
important to note that a level of 8 or 
10% of added fat was just as effective 
as double that amount in increasing 
the carcass fat content. 


Ad Man Says Dealer 


Must Be ‘Necessary’ 


LOS ANGELES — Farm market 
distribution systems may be in for 
some alterations to keep up with 
changes going on in other segments 
of agriculture. So it was indicated 
by an agricultural advertising agency 
executive when he spoke during the 
recent American Marketing Confer- 
ence in Los Angeles. 

H. Earl Hodgson, president of 
Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, 
Inc., Chicago, said, “The farmer is 
becoming less and less interested in 
the dealer who simply keeps a stock 
of goods on hand and hauls it out to 
the farm when it is needed. 

“He’s becoming a big enough buy- 
er to pass over the dealer, just like 
any good factory purchasing agent 
would, and buy direct, if the dealer 
has no useful service to provide. 

“Today’s feed salesman can’t be 
just an order-taker. He has to know 
a lot more—about grains, formulas, 
antibiotics and many other subjects. 
He had better know more than his 
well-informed feeder-customer or the 
salesman will be on his way to the 
ranks of the unnecessary. ... The 
retailer or distributor must supply a 
service commensurate with his mark- 
up on the goods he sells if he expects 
to do business.” 


Rebuilding After Fire 


SWINK, COLO.—Western Alfalfa 
Products, Inc., is erecting a new three 
story, $65,000 plant in Swink to re- 
place the La Junta plant that was 
destroyed by fire last April. Opera- 
tions are expected to begin soon. The 
company expects no loss in business 
because of the fire, and it plans to 
grind 12,000 to 15,000 tons of alfalfa 
this year. 


Serving Mills & Breeders 
For Over 30 Years 


Devolkod ® Vitamin Oils 
Fortified Cod Liver Oils) 


Devolkod ® Non-Dest. Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
Devold Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 
Devold Vitamin A Oils 

Peder Devold Wheat Germ Oil 
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HRFFICIENCY* 


*A MARK OF CENTRAL SOYA 


There’s no waste effort when big sister has her small charges 
organized. 


At Central Soya, the emphasis on EFFICIENCY guarantees that 


the best possible products and services are consistently produced 


and delivered in the most effective way. 


Central Soya 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Divisions: ° McMillen Feed ° Processing ° Grain . Chemurgy 
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Pennsylvanians Told: 


‘Integration in Eggs, Turkeys to Increase; 
Possibly at Its Peak in Broiler Industry’ 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.—Vert- 
ical integration will increase in eggs 
with “underlying forces pushing hard 
in this direction,” Pennsylvania 
poultrymen were told recently. 

“Uniform high quality eggs can be 
produced in large volume through 
integrated efforts,” Dr. Kenneth 
Hood, director of the commodity div- 
ision of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, said in a talk at the 
annual conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Poultry Federation. 
“Moreover, many jobs readily con- 
form to specialization. It can be ex- 
pected that an increasing volume of 
eggs will be produced on contract 
for specialized markets.” 


Dr. Hood's comments on integra- 


tion in eggs as well as in broilers 
and turkeys were part of a talk 
dealing with investment capital and 
credit in the poultry industry. He 
also discussed developments in inter- 
regional competition in the poultry 
industry. 

Looking ahead, Dr. Hood said: 
Broiler integration is possibly at its 
peak. In fact, some are predicting 
a decline in the conventional types 
of broiler production integration. It 
appears probable that there will be 
more contracts involving financing 
that begins with the buyer who wish- 
es to contract for a large continuous 
volume of uniform quality. 

Turkey integration is expected to 
increase following the pattern of 


broiler financing, with added em- 
phasis on contracting for specified 
markets. 

Vertical integration is not expect- 
ed to go so far in eggs as it has in 
broilers, Dr. Hood noted. He pointed 
out that in eggs, with a longer pro- 
duction cycle, it means better col- 
lateral for loans and a need for credit 
of a longer duration. However, vert- 
ical integration will increase. 

Marketing Groups 

“Many individual producers,” Dr. 
Hood said, “will find it advantageous 
to become a part of a marketing or 
bargaining association of producers 
which can contract with large scale 
buyers for a known quantity and 
quality of eggs over a period of 
time... . Relatively small producers 
can get access to large premium 
markets and be in position to com- 
pete successfully with large owner- 
integrated operations. 

“Many producers will need credit 
help to shift from a small type of 
manual operation to a large auto- 


cidiosis problem. 


Whitmoyer WHITSYN quickly controls outbreaks of 
coccidiosis in all types of chickens and turkeys. When 
outbreaks occur in flocks on a preventive . . . or in 


COCCIDIOSIS IS 
NOT LICKED YET... 


preventives come and go 
but we still need 


outbreaks 


That’s the one thing we're sure of in handling the coc- 


flocks not on a preventive . . . or in replacement flocks 
after the preventive is discontinued, use WHITSYN-S 


in the water—or WHITSYN-5 in the feed. 


And—there are no harmful side reactions because the 
exclusive, patented WHITSYN formulation achieves its 
safe effectiveness through its synergistic and multiple 
bio-chemical blocking action—not through sheer drug 


concentration. 


WHITSYN 


controls COCCIDIOSIS OUTBREAKS in 


Data available upon request. 


@ BROILERS 


@ PULLETS 


@ TURKEYS 


“a product of scientific merit” by 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, INC., MYERSTOWN, PA. 


In Canada. Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


| per hundred pounds 


matic one. The poultry industry is in 
the midst of a shakedown where 
efficient units of economic size, pro- 
ducing for a good market, will! sur- 
vive.” 

Suggestions 

Pennsylvania poultrymen have dis- 
advantages in feed, labor and housing 
costs, compared with competing 
areas, but, as noted by Dr. Hood, 
they are near good markets, they are 
improving quality and they have 
demonstrated their ability to organ- 
ize and work. 

To make the most of advantages 
and to reduce the effect of disadvant- 
ages, Dr. Hood had these suggestions 
for Pennsylvania producers: 

“1. Know your markets and pro- 
duce for them. This may require con- 
tracts and agreements to follow 
specific requirements for production 
and marketing. 

“2. Investigate the possibility of 
group action to provide the necess- 
ary volume of uniform high quality 
products that will attract large buy- 
ers who wish to buy on specification. 

“3. If you are interested in a vert- 
ical integration contract that as- 
sumes some of the risk, provides 
some of the capital and assures a 
market, explore this possibility with 
your cooperative. 

“4. If you decide to sign a vert- 
ical integration contract, weigh ad- 
vantages of less risk, added capital, 
management advice and _ assured 
markets against disadvantages of 
small profit opportunities, less free- 
dom to manage, high costs of credit 
through substantial markups on feed 
and chicks and less opportunity to 
obtain specialized markets for extra 
quality. 

“5. Consider the possibility of bor- 
rowing from credit institutions and 
operating on a cash basis. A number 
of studies show that savings of 10-25¢ 
on feed, 1-2¢ 
per chick and substantial mark- 
downs on the list price for equipment 
and medicine are possible when buy- 
ing for cash in comparison with 
charges in normal vertical integra- 
tion contracts. True, a part of this 
markup in vertical integration con- 
tracts is frequently used to finance 
losses in no-loss or modified risk 
contracts.” 

Sources of Capital 

Some broiler operating capital, Dr. 
Hood said, comes from plowing pro- 
fits back into the business and with- 
drawing savings and operating loans 
from private individuals. Some 
broiler operations are considering the 


| possibility of raising operating cap- 


| ital is 


ital through mergers, partnerships, 
father and son agreements and incor- 
poration of farm businesses. “In my 
investigations, I have little evidence 
that any appreciable amount of cap- 
raised through these last 
mentioned methods,” Dr. Hood com- 
mented, “But they could be import- 
ant in the future.” 

It has been estimated that 90-95% 
of U.S. broiler production is financed 
by commercial concerns, through 


Today’s 


is making 

integration 
more profitable 
Have you tried a flock? 
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lew! Automatic! 
IS BAG TOP PRINTER 


PACKAGING 
SERVICE 


Bemis’ new automatic Bag Top Printer assures you of 
clear, uniform printing above the sewing line of multi- 
wall paper bags as they are being closed. It has an 
amazing number of applications for your business. 


Use it to print product codes, specifications, data for shipping and han- 
dling identification, commodity analyses, product packaging date. And 


you can take it from there. 


Mounted on a Bemis sewing ped- 
estal, the Bag Top Printer shown 
at left imprints a bag as it is being 
sewn closed. In operation, an at- 
tendant simply leads the edge of 
the bag into the printing guide. 
The bag is then coded. An actu- 
ator starts the sewing head to sew 
the bag. The thread is automati- 
cally cut when the bag leaves 
the sewing head. 


Power-driven, the Bag Top Print- 
er uses a pre-inked roll that elim- 


inates fluid inks, solvents, etc. 
Type, on a rotary print wheel, can 
be quickly changed. 


For more information how a Bag 
Top Printer can help increase the 
efficiency of your packaging oper- 
ation, just get in touch with us. 


Bemis 


where packaging ideas 
are born 

General Offices: 
111-F N. 4th Street, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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finance individual producer opera- 
INVITE MISS USA TO tions. 

“Dealers, hatcherymen and feed 
J 
62 POULTRY EVENT | manufacturers usually have sub- 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Sharon stantial net worths that can serve as 


Brown, Miss USA at the recent | a cushion between banks and the 
Miss Universe Pageant, has been | risks of broiler production,” he noted. 


“Moreover, the supervision given by 
feed dealers and others to growers 
they finance helps to reduce the 
risks of broiler production.” 

Less than a third of the banks and 
Production Credit Assns. surveyed in 
a southern study make direct loans 
to growers, he said, because they 


selected as a special guest of the Ar- 
kansas Poultry Federation during the 
1962 poultry festival. 

Jerry Hinshaw, president of the 
federation, said that “we are trying 
for Miss Universe, too.” : 

The new Miss Universe is Marlene 
Schmidt of West Germany. 


Mr. Hinshaw said the federation prefer to finance the broiler industry 
would pay her expenses if she wants through loans to dealers and others, 
to attend the festival. | rather than directly through loans | 

to growers. 
Dr. Hood said the same study of 


some form of a vertical integration broiler financing in the South shows 


contract that most broiler growers own their 

Dr. Hood has found that banks ex- own farms. They furnished in the 
tend relatively little production cre- different states studied from 61 to 
dit to broiler producers but they do 78% of the capital needed for build- 


ings and from 64 to 75% of the cap- 
ital needed for equipment. Feed 


manufact- 
in turn, 


lend extensively to feed 
urers and feed dealers who 


18% 
capital for buildings and 10 to 24% 


dealers furnished 3 to of the 
bank 
for 


for 


equipment. Commercial 
ranged from 7 to 12% 
and from 5 to 14% 


for 
credit 
buildings 
equipment. 

Reports from some of the newer 
broiler areas indicate that much 
housing credit is coming from indiv- 
iduals, lumber companies and the 
Federal Housing Administration in 
cooperation with banks. One state 
reported that 75% of the new broil- 
er housing credit came from cooper- 
ative arrangements between the 
banks and FHA. 

Egg Production 

Describing what has happened to 
commercial egg production in the 
South, Dr. Hood said low production 
costs, unused farm resources and 
improved quality control have en- 
abled southern producers to replace 
many of the sales of outside eggs in 
their markets. Also, it is believed 
that they may soon become import- 
ant competitors for major eastern 
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RID-AIRE 


specializes in 


_,MADE TO ORDER 


~ 


Why settle for a grain dryer that is “almost” right for your needs? 
Now with Arid-Aire you can have your choice of the style and model 
to match your requirements exactly. Only Arid-Aire gives you a choice 
of a large, carload capacity, Terminal model or continuous flow 


Models “‘L”’ and ‘*4”’. 
TERMINAL MODEL 


ARID-AIRE’s new profit maker with carload drying power. ARID-AIRE 
dries faster, dries more by using all four sides of the dryer. It uses all the 
heat. Four-side circulating and drying increases efficiency —decreases oper- 
ating costs. ARID-AIRE temperature control regulates balance of heat 
when grain condition varies. Completely automatic and absolutely safe 

. and exclusive Terminal design operates with little if any dust or chaff 
discharge . . . it’s truly a “clean” dryer. 


2 STYLES 3 MODELS — ali dry grain efficiently, economically, 
MODEL “L’, MODEL “4” 


ARID-AIRE’s popular horizontal models. Exclusive features: 


i 
~ 
RAH 
GRAIN DRYER 
| 
| 
| 
; | 
: 


; Continuous flow design keeps product moving and drying 


DRYER 


CONTINUOUS FLOW 


gently and efficiently as it moves. Automatic operation—no 
loading, unloading or full time supervision needed. Self clean- 
ing—saves time and labor. Horizontal design—delivered com- 
pletely assembled ready for fuel and electrical connections 
... ask about TRIAL PLAN! 


DAYCOM, INC. 
Don't buy any grain dryer until you have | 159 N. Bryant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 
checked what Arid-Aire offers. Write today | Please send me complete information about 
for complete information. Find out how | Arid-Aire dryers. | am interested in: 
Arid-Aire builds profits and promotes | © Vertical type Terminal model 
business—pays for itself. | © Horizontal style Models “L” and “4” 
; 0 Have Arid-Aire representative contact me 
| Name 
A Subsidiary of The DAY Compan’ 
p AYCO M | NC N. Bryant Ave. 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. : 
Telephone FEderal 6-9671 City ~ State 


markets. However, Dr. Hood observ- 
ed, as the South moves from a deficit 
to a surplus egg producing area, 
some of its competitive advantages 
may disappear. 

“While the midwest continues to 
be the big source of surplus eggs, 
it has declined in relative import- 
ance,’ Dr. Hood said. “But this reg- 
ion has a number of advantages. 
Feed and labor costs are relatively 
low. Poultry flocks are good sideline 
operations that fit into a well bal- 
anced farm business. Many of these 
flocks have 3,000 layers 

“The midwest will be hard to dis- 
place if it continues to develop good 
quality control programs and well 
coordinated marketing efforts. But 
distance to market will continue to 
be an important disadvantage.” 

What About Egg Credit? 

Dr. Hood noted that egg producers 
need more and more capital to 
mechanize, to enlarge, to shift from 
a sideline operation to commercial 
flocks and to get operating capital. 

A recent study done by Cornell 
University reports that 32 average 
sized poultry farms had an average 
investment of $45,412 and 25 larger 
farms with an average of 17,744 
birds had an average capital invest- 
ment in 1960 of $111,095 

How far has integration penetrated 
egg production in the U.S.? This 
question, Dr. Hood says, is hard to 
answer in exact terms. He notes, 
however, that estimates vary be- 
tween 6 and 9% for production con- 
tracts and slightly higher for con- 
tracts involving contract marketing 
and quality control programs. 

Georgia reports more than 1 mill- 
ion hens—about one fourth of all 
hens kept for egg production—under 
contract. An important part of this 
involves hatching egg flocks for pro- 
ducing eggs for the broiler industry 

It has been reported that almost 
98% of commercial egg production 
in Mississippi is under some sort of 
contractual program. This estimate 
may be high, Dr. Hood comments, 
but it does indicate a large volume 
of new egg integration in this state 

Other states are posting increases, 
especially in the south and midwest. 
Contract marketing and _ quality- 
control programs are growing faster 
in most areas than production integ- 
ration. 

Turkey production, Dr. Hood notes, 


| follows the pattern of broiler financ- 


ing more closely than that of egg 
production. It is estimated that at 
least half of the turkey production is 
integrated in some form. This is 
mainly through contracts and other 
agreements with feed dealers and 
cooperatives. 


CALCIUM IN EGGS 

FARGO, N.D.—An average chicken 
egg has about 2 gm. of calcium in 
its shell, so a hen laying 200 eggs per 
year places 400 gm. of calcium in 
her shells, North Dakota State Uni- 
versity reports. The figure is 13 times 
the calcium a pullet has in her body 
when she comes into production. 


Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 
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Using Dairy Feed Information 
On the Farm 


Over the past three decades re- 
search workers, as profoundly typified 
by Dr. C. F. Huffman and Dr. J. T. 
Reid, who have presented papers at 
this symposium, have researched and 
reported many significant findings in 
the subject matter area of dairy cat- 
tle nutrition. When we view the pres- 
ent U.S. average yearly per cow pro- 
duction of 7,004 Ib. in the light of 
nutritional information available and 
the stepped up genetic production po- 
tential as brought about to a large 
degree by our artificial breeding asso- 
ciations, I believe we can only con- 
clude that a supreme challenge is at 
hand for all of us vitally concerned 
with stimulating dairymen to effec- 
tively utilize the dairy cattle feeding 
information now at hand. 

Agricultural extension workers 
have carried the primary responsibil- 
ity for this monumental task of mak- 
ing dairymen aware of, and encourag- 
ing them to try and adopt new prac- 
tices on their farms. Today, I am 
convinced that extension dairy spe- 
cialists have a large group of men 
giving them a significant assist- 
these men are employed by feed man- 
ufacturers throughout the U.S. This 
force is composed of the dairy special- 
ists in feed industry research and/or 
sales departments and the larger 
group of sales-service representatives 
who are daily calling directly on 
dairymen. These men and extension 
dairy specialists have a common pri- 
mary objective: Assisting dairymen 
to increase net profits from their 
dairy enterprises. In the few minutes 
at my disposal today, I want to ap- 
prise you of what one feed manufac- 
turing concern is doing in this area 
of using feed information on the 
farm. 

The Beacon Milling Co. has had a 
specific dairy feeding program for 
over 20 years. Somewhere along the 
line a vital link or two were missing 
because a relatively small number of 
Beacon advisors were selling the pro- 
gram along with the grain. As a re- 
sult, a limited number of feeders 
were using our program. 

Feed Programming 

In late 1956, we began a careful 
study of this matter and the result 
was what we call “Dairy Feed Pro- 
gramming.” It was clear to us that it 
was necessary to develop a grain 
feeding program based more specifi- 
cally on nutrient requirements. Time 
and again it was being noted that 
grain to milk ratios were underfeed- 
ing the high producing cows and 
overfeeding the low producers. It was 
also evident that increased attention 
had to be focused on evaluating the 
quality of the roughage available for 
feeding on a given farm. 

Grain feeding tables were de- 
veloped utilizing the Morrison Feed- 
ing Standard as the reference for 
T.D.N. requirements. Roughage qual- 
ity was broken down into five cate- 
gories of hay equivaient intake per 
100 lb. of body weight, namely: 2.75, 
2.50, 2.25, 1.8 and 1.5. Total digestible 
nutrient values were assigned to the 
five quality levels of hay, silage and 


TABLE 1. Comparison of Production Per- 
formance of Beacon Dairy Research Herd 
Cows in Two Consecutive Years (11 cows- 
2X-305 days-M.E.) 


Pounds Average Age 
Milk Start of Records 
1958 New Program .. 18,347 6-4 
1957 Old Program .. 16,885 5-3 
Average per 
cow increase ...... 1,462 


By Dr. Gilbert H. Porter 
The Beacon Milling Co. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from a talk given 
by Dr. Porter as a part of a sym- 
posium on “Modern Dairy Cattle 
Feeding Programs” at the meeting 
of the American Dairy Science Assn. 
on the campus of the University of 
Wisconsin. Dr. Porter is director of 
dairy research at The Beacon Mill- 
ing Co., a division of Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., Cayuga, N.Y. 


pasture. Percentage fat was account- 
ed for in three ranges, namely: 3.0- 
3.7, 3.8-4.4 and 4.5-6.0. 

Special attention is placed on dry 
and fresh cow feeding. A_ special 
fresh cow feeding guide is available 
for cows capable of moving above 65 
lb. of 4% milk. It is designed to bring 
the higher potential cows onto full 
feed within two weeks following 
freshening. In practice, we find that 
this special fresh cow schedule has 
to be used with discretion. When 
cows commence consuming above 20 
lb. of grain daily, the importance of 
the feeder increases markedly. 

Beacon's “Dairy Feed Program- 
ming” is based on the following pro- 
cedures: 

(A) A careful evaluation of the 
quality and quantity of roughage 
available for feeding. A combination 
of laboratory analyses, cutting dates 
and amounts being fed is used in 
arriving at the probable hay equi- 
valent intake per 100 lb. of body 
weight. The hay equivalent intake 
level forms the basis for determining 
the level of grain feeding for any 
given cow. 

(B) Determining the daily grain 
intake for each cow monthly based 
on milk production, body weight and 
condition, and butterfat test. The 
grain feeding table is used as a guide. 

(C) Selecting the crude protein 
level in the grain ration to assure 
adequate protein intake. The rough- 
age crude protein content as obtained 
in the laboratory is used to help 
make this decision. 

(D) Monthly inspection by the 
Beacon advisor of roughage being 
fed, amounts of roughage being con- 
sumed, body condition and production 
level. New grain feeding charts are 
made up and feeding and manage- 
ment are discussed. 

Following the development of the 
grain feeding tables and special fresh 
cow feeding guide, these tools were 
immediately placed into use with our 
research herd in mid-1957. Eleven 
cows in the purebred Holstein re- 
search herd fell in the age bracket 
of five to eight years of age as the 
new grain feeding program was be- 
gun. Table 1 summarizes their 1958 
performance as compared with the 
1957 production made while on the 
old program. 

Though we are unable to deter- 
mine just what portion of this in- 
crease in production was due to the 
new program, we are confident it 
made a significant contribution. Over- 
all management and personnel were 
unchanged. A supplemental heat 
batch hay drier has been in use at the 
research farm since 1953 and tends to 
smooth out peaks and troughs in our 
hay quality. 

With milk valued at $4.40 cwt., 
each cow increased her gross lacta- 
tional return $64.32. On the new pro- 
gram these cows received higher 
levels of grain early in lactation and 
considerably less after mid-lactation. 
The net average increase in grain in- 
take was approximately 360 Ib. of 


grain. With grain at $4.20 ewt., each 
cow in 1958 returned $49.20 more 
above feed cost. Grain intake per 
cow could have been profitably in- 
creased close to 1,500 Ib. 


Roughage Analysis 
An integral part of “Dairy Feed 
Programming” is our roughage analy- 
sis service. Beacon advisors are 
equipped with Penn State Forage 


Samplers. Forage samples along with | 


completed information forms giving 
the following information are for- 
warded to our central laboratory at 
Cayuga: 

(A) Plant types 

(B) Cutting (1-2-3) 

(C) Date of cutting 

(D) Curing method 

(E) Tons available 

(F) Pounds fed daily 

(G) 
silage 

Once the laboratory data are avail- 


Stage of maturity for corn | 


able to our department, we determine | 


the probable hay equivalent intake 
per 100 lb. of body weight charac- 
teristic of the herd in question. We 
rely heavily on cutting date informa- 


tion and silage moisture in arriving | 


at the hay equivalent figure. The hay 
crude protein level assists us in mak- 
ing recommendations as to grain 
crude protein level. From the time 
the samples are taken on the farm 
until our recommendations along with 
the laboratory results are in the 
hands of a Beacon advisor, about ten 
days have elapsed. The advisor and 
the dairyman then go over the results 
together and the herd is programmed. 
The advisor checks back to adjust 
grain levels and counsels with the 
feeder at least monthly. 


Testing Programs 


We concentrate on working with 
dairymen who are enrolled in some 
form of testing program. If a given 
feeder is not testing, he is urged to 
do so. If this fails, he is encouraged 
to obtain milk weights for two con- 
secutive milkings just prior to the 
advisor’s visit. If the feeder cannot 
be encouraged to even go that far, 
we have many cases where advisors 
weighed the milk to get the dairyman 
interested to the point where he 
would carry on. Once they can see 


their cattle exhibited by a good num- 
ber of feeders has been highly inter- 
esting and rewarding. 

What has occurred as Beacon ad- 
visors have helped dairymen program 
feed? To help provide an answer to 
the question of how feed program- 
ming is performing on the farm, a 
summary was recently made of the 
performance of DHIA herds that 
were willing to make end of year 
summaries available. The results of 
this study are given in Table 2. 

I am certain we can all agree that 
to be effective in getting a dairyman 
to use improved feeding practices, we 
must be successful first in arousing 
his interest to the point where he 
will carefully consider the idea we 
are trying to “sell.” In this chal- 
lenging area, those of us in industry 
must have a reasonably good batting 
average or we don’t even get to 
warm the bench. Fortunately, in re- 
cent years while competition has be- 
come increasingly keen, our batting 
average has been at an all-time high. 
We attribute much of this success to 
feed programming and our ability to 
move dairymen from the awareness 
stage to the adoption stage in a rela- 
tively short span of time. Of equal 
importance, we have been able to 
come up with long intervals of feeder 
adoption. 

As dairy operations become larger 
and the operators become better busi- 
nessmen, we have shifted our selling 
methodology. We are concentrating 
on appointment selling. If we have 
the undivided attention of the feeder 
at his kitchen table, we can effective- 
ly go over the reasons for feed pro- 
gramming, its development, the de- 
tails of the program and then go 
over what it is doing for fellow dairy- 
men. In some cases the prospective 
feeder is taken to talk with a fellow 
dairyman who is programming and 
has had an opportunity to observe its 
benefits. This much time cannot be 
given to every prospect but it can be 
justified with dairymen who can be 
classified as centers of influence. 


We at Beacon are confident that 
the roughage analysis service is a 
highly effective tool in both arousing 
the farmer’s interest in using new 
feeding procedures and in obtaining 
information on his roughage supply 
that will help eliminate some guess- 
ing in the feeding program. It also 
lends a significant assist in stimulat- 
ing the dairyman to take more in- 
terest in the proper feeding and han- 
dling of his cattle. 


Production Capacities 
It is helpful to use data such as 
that found in Table 3 below to focus 
attention on the financial advantage 
in handling each cow in the herd in 
a manner that will enable her to ex- 
press her inherited milk producing 


progress, the increased interest in (Turn to INFORMATION, page 49) 
TABLE 2. Performance Pattern of Programmed Herds 
Three Consecutive Years on Program 
(Average increases for 250 cows in 7 of the 36 herds) 

Milk Fat Income over 

(ibs.) (ibs.) Feed cost* 
488 20.0 $ 5.56 
YORE 807 26.5 31.14 
1004 40.1 20.01 
Total three year increase ..... 2299 6 $56.71 


Two Consecutive Years on Program 
(Average increases for 773 cows in 20 of the 36 herds) 


Milk Fat Income over 
(Ibs.) (Ibs.) Feed cost* 
706 33.1 27.60 
1316 55.8 $44.14 
First Year on 
(Average increases for 1476 cows in 36 herds) 
Milk Fat Income over 
(ibs.) (Ibs.) Feed cost* 
Ome yeoor increase 724 26.9 $16.47 


*Same price per hundredweight of milk used for year prior to programming and for each 


year on program. 


TABLE 3. High Production and High Feed Costs Are Consistent with Maximum Returns 


Average Yearly Butterfat Production——_—_—_ 


304 35! 398 445 4 541 
Cost of roughage $ 90 $95 $99 $104 $109 
82 93 104 114 128 143 
Return above feed cost ............. 172 218 258 304 343 355 


New York DHIC Yearbook, 1957. 
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VITAMELK 
PRODUCTS 


There are specific 
Vitamelks for: 


¢ broilers 
layers 

* breeders 
| * turkeys 

* dairy 

* beef 

* swine 
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Put more pork in your feeds 


with Dawe’s 


There’s more pork in a ton and more profit for 
the feeder, when you fortify your gestation, lacta- 
tion, starter, grower and finisher rations and sup- 
plements with Vitamelk Swine. It is a specialized 
fortifier that simplifies and makes more effective 
your job of fortifying to meet today’s performance 
demands for growth rate and feed conversion. 


Vitamelk Swine, developed by Dawe’s Nutrition 
Research and Technical Service, provides full 
fortification in a single package. It is a Dawe’s 
quality-controlled premix of essential micronutri- 
ents at research-proved levels for high-efficiency 
swine feed performance. 

Your Vitamelk-fortified swine feeds have nutri- 
tional advantages that cost and profit-conscious 
feeders look for... advantages that result in faster 
growth rate, better feed conversion and lower feed 
cost to produce a pound of pork. 

Talk pork production with your Dawe’s man, 
or write for more information on Vitamelk and 
new concepts in swine nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 


A800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


itamelk 


- 
¥A 
¥ 3 
| | 
- 
World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 
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Keep This in Mind 


PILOT 


OYSTER 


Makes Money for You 
the Year ‘Round 


Steady sales... quick turnovers... 
good profits. You get all three all of 
the time when you promote PILOT 
BRAND Oyster Shell. That’s because 
poultrymen everywhere keep PILOT 
BRAND before their flocks every day 
in the year. They have learned that 
this ideal eggshell material helps to 
produce the most eggs with the 
strongest shells—the kind that bring 
highest market prices. 


This constant demand—aided by 
continuous national advertising— 
makes PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 
one of the most profitable products 
you can handle. 


Oyster Shell Products Company morite, atcbama 


Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 


Convention 


Calendar 


as a source of 


for your 
Mineral Premixes 

Feed Concentrates 
Mineralized Salt 


Write for this 
24- page booklet. 


for Agriculture” 


“Harshaw Chemicals 
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Short Course; Memorial Student Cen- 
New Listi ter, Texas A&M College, College Sta- 
iad tion; E. E. Brown, Station Micro- 
For the convenience of readers who | scopist. 


scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
umn in the current week appeor sepa- 
rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 
vv 

Aug. 18—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster; chm., Dr. H. S. Teague, 
Animal Science Dept. 

Sept. 6—Missouri Egg Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 
Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn., 
E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

Oct. 11-12—Missouri Turkey Short 
Course and Show; University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; sec., Missouri Poul- 
try Improvement Assn., E. M. Funk, 
Box 568, Columbia. 

1962 

Feb. 1—Missouri Turkey Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 
Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn., 
E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

March 8-9—M ar yland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Dept., University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 

May 27-28—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

July 17-19—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Don M. Turnbull, 521 E 
63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Aug. 7-9— Southeastern Manage- 
ment Roundtable; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 


Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 7-12—Texas Feed Microscopy | 


Aug. 8-9—Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Dr. Robert 
Grummer, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Aug. 9—Science at Work, Open 
House and Reports by Staff Scien- 
tists; Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lockwood Farm, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug. 11—Specific Pathogen-Free 
Swine Conference; Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, University of Ne- 
baska, Lincoln; Louis Welch, Specif- 
ic Pathogen-Free Swine Coordinator, 
University of Nebraska. 

Aug. 13-18—School of Executive 
Development in Business Manage- 
ment, Unit II; Continuing Education 
Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 20-22 — National Hay Assn.; 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; sec., 
Mrs. Elgene L. Hicks, 900 E. Bridge 
St., Plainwell, Mich. 


Aug. 21-22—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Association; Brown-Suburban 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., Jack 


Weber, Box 425, Lexington. 

Aug. 24-26—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 428, Laurinburg, N.C. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 25—Indiana Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; co-chm., 
Dr. W. M. Beeson and R. A. Pickett, 
Animal Science Dept. 

Aug. 28-29 — American Soybean 
Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 2—School in the 
Fundamentals of Feed Microscopy; 
Springfield, Ill.; chm., A. W. Creswell, 
2028 N. 20th St., Springfield. 

Aug. 29-30 — Mutual Millers and 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Cobalt Carbonate Buyers and Sellers 


Cobalt Sulfate of 
Cobalt Sulfate Monohydrate 
MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Cobalt Nitrate 
ST. Louis MINNEAPOLIS 


Cobalt is necessary in supplemental! feeds as a 
safeguard against nutritional diseases You can 
depend on Harshaw to furnish your cobalt needs 
in uniform compounds of good quality. For your 
next requirement of this essential trace element, 
call Harshaw Chemical. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. Cobalt Chloride 


1945 E. 97th Street e Cleveland 6, Ohio Cobalt Acetate 
Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit » Hasting-On-The- Hudson. N.Y. « Houston + Los Angeles + Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 


CHICAGO = KANSAS CITY 
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Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Donald E. Mattison, Box 8, Cattarau- 
gus, N.Y. 

Aug. 80—“Golden Goodness of Vir- 
ginia Fresh Eggs Month” 
Dinner; John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va.; J. Paul Williams, sec., 


Kickoff | 


Virginia Egg Council, 615 E. Franklin | 


St., Richmond. 

Aug. 31—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; Willis Clark farm, 
U.S. Hwy. 150, Mahomet, IIl.; sec., 
S. B. Swann, Kauffman Turkey 
Farms, Waterman, IIl. 

Sept. 8—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
Leland Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 11-12 — Minnesota Nutrition 
Conference; Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
chm., Dr. L. E. Hanson, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 
School; Continental Hotel, 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 
tion; City Auditorium, 
N.C.; Box 226, Monroe, 

Sept. 
ice Conference; 
ium, University of Maryland, 
lege Park; Wade H. Rice, Poultry 
Dept 

Sept. 14— Small Mill Workshop; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sponsored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; sec., W. D. 
Grain Exchange Bidg., 
15. 

Sept. 18-19— Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, II1.; 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 

Sept. 19-27—International Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Dr. Erik Heen, 
Fisheries Technology Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, 
ington 25. 

Sept. 20-21— Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn.; W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 22-23—Iowa Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union, Iowa State 
University, Ames; chm., Dr. C. E. 
Summers, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 
Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens.; sec. 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 
de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga 


Asheville, 
N.C. 


235 Ponce 


11-18—Feed Production | 
Kansas | 


12-14—Dixie Poultry Exposi- | 


13-14—Maryland Feed Serv- | 
Chemistry Auditor- 
Col- | 


Flemming, | 
Minneapolis | 


sec., Clyde | 


Chief, | 


Wash- | 


24-26—Southeastern Feed | 


, Southeastern Poultry & 


Sept. 27-28—Arkansas Feed Manu- | 


facturers Assn.; 
etteville; sec., J. W. Cobb, Box 391, 
North Little Rock. 

Sept. 27-29—12th Animal Care 
Panel; Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; chm., Dr. B. F. Trum, Direc- 
tor, Animal Research Center, Har- 
vard Medical School, 25 Shattuck St., 
Boston 15. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., I. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 


& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, | 


Hershey, Pa., sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28—Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bidg., Burlington, Vt. 

Sept. 28-29—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 2-8—Washington Poultrymen’s 
Institute; Centralia Junior College; 
Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science 
Dept., Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bldg., Har- 


Mountain Inn, Fay- | 


risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 8-10—Poultry 
Louisiana; Bellemont 
Baton Rouge. La.; sec., Stella Jones, 
Poultry Industry Dept., Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 12-183— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater Falls 
Lodge, Davis, W.Va.; sec., J. Z. Elli- 
son, 801 Willowdale Road, Morgan- 
town, W.Va. 

Oct. 15-17—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kenlake Hotel, Har- 
din, Ky.; field mgr., Kentucky Poul- 

(Turn to page 44) 


Industries of 
Motor Hotel, 


EAR CORN 
CRUSHER 
FEEDERS 


16" & 22" 


Write for Bulletins and the Name 
of Your Jacobson Sales Representative 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
1090 Dept. M. 


Two sizes: 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


(from scoop 
to push button) eX 


~ Sterling All Weather Salt 
helps you make better feeds 


All the things you want salt to do in your feeds—flow freely from bulk bin or 
bag, mix thoroughly, distribute pre-mixed trace elements or drugs uniformly 
—Sterling All Weather Salt does them better. Regardless of weather or stor- 


age conditions. M Here's why. Sterling All Weather Salt contains an exclusive 
anti-caking agent that keeps it from lumping, caking or setting up, even 


through the most drastic humidity changes. Unload it in the rain; store it 
while the sun shines: no matter. Sterling All Weather Salt will be loose, free- 
flowing and dustless when you mix it. Which makes this high quality salt the 


ideal trace element and drug carrier. MSo.. 


. any way you mix it, any day 


you mix it, remember: non-caking, free-flowing Sterling All Weather Salt 
helps you make better feeds. You can get Sterling All Weather Salt in bulk or 
in 100 Ib. bags (an excellent resale item for free choice feeding to livestock). 


For all Sterling Farm and Feed Sait products, call our District Office nearest you. 


BOSTON 


BUFFALO CHICAGO 


STERLING 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY ¢ CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 


DETROIT 
Service and research are the extras in 


PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEWARK 
NEW ORLEANS 


FARM 


SALT 
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__ has pioneered the discovery, development, 
of vitamins for human and animal use through- 
out the world. Now— joining Roche Rovimix A and Rovimix E — come two new advances 
in animal feed fortification—Nu-Rovimix A and Nu-Rovimix AD. These stable, free- 
flowing beadiets are highly resistant to destruction, and can provide any practical i 
ratio of A and D,—with the assurance of outstanding stability and biological availability. 


CLRSSHED RELY ON ROCHE ROUND THE WORLD « Basic » Sogoté Bombay 
Brussels Buenos Aires Grenzach (West Germany) !stanbul Johannesburg 


London Macrid Mexico City © Milan ® Montevideo Paris © Rio de Janeiro e 
Stockholm Sydney Tokyo Vienna (Agencies in many other countries) 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DIVISION « HOFFMANN -LA ROCHE INC., NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
in Canada; Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q. 


d 
4 
| 
| 
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a Elevator Legs * Mixers + Scalpe 
* Earcorn Crushers + Steel Bins 


BIG CHIEF 


M MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 


try Improvement Assn., John W. Tut- 
tle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
velopment in Business Management, 
Unit III; Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 
sec., Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Oct. 16-17—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; sec., California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 18-19—National Broiler Coun- 
cil; King Edward Hotel, Jackson, 
Miss.; exec. v.p., Frank Frazier, Box 
368, Richmond 3, Va. 

Oct. 23-25 — Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 


How this mixing process can make a 


big difference 
in your feeds! 


Here in the Lime Crest Research Laboratory 
micro ingredients are blended for batch after batch 
of experimental feeds to be tested on the Lime 
Crest Research Farm. Lime Crest’s nutritionists 
never stop trying to learn more about the per- 
formance of trace minerals in all sorts of rations. 
They have an all-but-unique library of scientific 
information about trace minerals and all the 
equipment they need to analyze and evaluate 
every ingredient used in formula feeds, but they’re 
not satisfied. They know the proof of the feed 
—and ail its ingredients —is in the feeding! 


This careful research program, from book shelf to 
feed room, takes time — more than 15 years al- 
ready — but it has led to many important dis- 
coveries about the use of trace minerals in feed — 
discoveries that make the big difference in Lime 
Crest Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes. Unless you are 
absolutely sure about the mineral mixtures you 
now use, why not put this Lime Crest difference to 
work in your feed? At least, let us send you our 
latest folder and price list. 

If you want a special pre-mix, send us your 
specifications for a prompt quotation. 


LIME CREST 
TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J.—World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, P.O. Box 14, Richelieu, Province of Quebec 


| 4; sec., 


Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 24-25—Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Hotel Severin, Indianapolis; 
sec., Robert L. Hogue, Poultry Sci- 
ence Bldg., Purdue University, La- 
fayette. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-3—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. IF.A. Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
I.P.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Il. 

Nov. 9-10—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Keith Myers, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Nov. 13-14— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., Inc., 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-19—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; Grand Bahama Hotel, West 
End, Grand Bahama Island; chm., Dr. 
J. P. Feaster, Animal Husbandry and 
Nutrition Dept., University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville. 

Nov. 17-18—Tennessee Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn.; Chisca Downtown 
Motel, Memphis, Tenr.; sec., C. H. 
Warfield, 200 American Trust Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dec. 5-6—North Dakota Turkey 
Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, 
Fargo; sec., North Dakota Turkey 
Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
State University Station, Fargo. 

Dec. 6-7—Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed and Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantland Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal Nutrition Section, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

1962 

Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 
69, Mount Morris, Ill. 

Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 


CONVEYING 
we’ Y= PROBLEM 
Screw Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 
Fli-Con Chain Drag Conveyors 
Bucket Elevators 
Ribbon Blender Mixers 
Stainless Steel Screw 
Conveyors 
General Sheet Metal Work 


thomas conveyor co. inc. 
P. 0. Box 11127, Fort Worth, Texas, Phone AX 3-1400 


| 
> 
— 
Corn 
Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. Cutters * 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MILLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1930 — | 
& 


dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan, 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota; Civic 
Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 
Lloyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bldg., 
Fargo. 

Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga 

Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.: co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 


and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 


Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fla 

Feb. 9-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, III. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr. 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave 
Bldg., Seattle 4 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamir 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., Johr 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg. 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Feb. 26-March 1 — Colorado Live- 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept 

March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port 
land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bldg 
Portland 4. 

March 19-21—Poultry and Egg N 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago 
Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi 
gan Ave., Chicago 3 

March 21-23—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle meetings March 19-20; sec. 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bldg 
725 - 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C 

March 25-30—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Town 
House Motel, Omaha, Neb.; sec 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Clinic; 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultr) 
Husbandman. 

April 9-10—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Unive: 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First Nationa! 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing 
ton, D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Anima! 
Husbandry Dept. 

April 26-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 


tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 


April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 


609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 

June 28-30—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers National Assn.; Sheraton 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada; sec., Ontario Division, H. J 
Willeock, 356 Eastern Ave., Toronto 
8, Ontario. 

Aug. 13-18 — 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, III. 

19638 

March 24-29—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, IIl. 
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Call Steve Stephenson for 
grain or feed ingredients! 


Market specialist C. B. Stephenson at Dannen 
Mills, Inc. can buy or sell your feed 
ingredients at the right price. 


Clip this as a reminder to call Steve for 
soybean meal, @ all grains, rolled oats, 
oat mill feed, packers products, 


and other feed ingredients 


Phone Adams 3-66 


= 
DANNEN 


Grain & Jobbing Division 


“BROWER 


FEEDER 


“One of the best fea- 
tures of the Brower 
Feeder is the efficient 
trough design which re- 
duces feed waste by a 
large percent. Feed 
savings alone will pay 
for a Feeder in about 
18 months. Cattle put 
on faster gains because 
they're eating clean 
fresh feed — as much 
as they want — when 
they want it. For a cat- 
tleman feeding ground 
feed on pasture or dry 
lot, Brower ‘Kleen- 
Feed’ Cattle Feeders 
are the answer to more 
profit through better 
management methods.’ 


ELL Len. hed carte FEEDERS 


GET BIGGER VOLUME BULK BROWER) TWO SIZES 
FEED SALES AND PROFITS for the large 
BIG CAPACITY—Fill Only Once a Week op small herd 


e Serve More Customers in Less Time... 
Increase Sales Volume 


Delivery Overhead .. . 


@ Feed Stays Fresh, Clean, More Palatable — Cattle 


Eat More. | 

bushel capacity — feeds 50 

Now ... an exciting new self-feeder for cattle that's cattle for a week on one 
a cinch to sell! Solves your customers’ bulk feed filling 


storage problems .. . 


Lower 


Large 15 ft. feeder has 250 
bushel capacity — feeds 100 
cattle for a week on one fill- 


ing. 7'/ ft. feeder has 125 


you also make more profit 


through bigger volume sales to your bulk customers 


lower your overhead costs; provide more efficient 
customer service. Special hopper and trough de- 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


648 N. 3rd. Quincy, Illinois 


sign keeps feed clean, fresh, palatable. Cattle eat 


more; make faster, more profitable gains. Built to 
give 15 to 20 years of service with heavy rust- 


Name 


Street or 


resisting steel. Ruggedly braced throughout. 


Towr State 
SEND LITERATURE ON THE FOLLOWING 


] Kleen-Feed Cattle Feeder C) Brower Hog Equipment 


Brower Poultry Equipment 


C) Calf Creep Feeder 


1961——¢! 


BROWER 
cattle eat 2¢ much ae they want 
4 


More eggs 


Terramycin helps hens lay more eggs. 

When colleges tested Terramycin in the feed, they 
reported increases of 6°) to 37°>. 

The 6°% increase over typical commercial flock 
production is enough to: pay the cost of all the 
Terramycin ... and return nearly $1 in extra eggs for 
every 10¢ invested in Terramycin. 


On less feed per dozen 


As production goes up, feed consumption often in- 
creases too. 

But tests with Terramycin show production in- 
creases faster than feed costs. In the college trials 
reported above, birds with Terramycin produced a 
dozen eggs on from 3.7°; to 24°; less feed. 


More profit with breeders 


e More eggs—trials with chicken breeder flocks show 
to increase in production . . . 4.2°; to 26% 
with turkeys. 

e Less feed per dozen—9.3% to 11.8°; improvement 
in feed efficiency with chicken breeder flocks . 
up to 21°) with turkeys. 

e Improved eggshell quality—stronger shells. 

e Improved fertilitvy—up to 30°, better in controlled 
tests with chickens...up to 3.6°) with turkeys. 

e Improved hatchability—up to 4.2“ with chickens. 

e Greater livability of chicks and poults—lower mor- 
tality ... fewer “‘starve out’’ losses. 

e Faster, healthier start for chicks or poults. 


Greater disease control, toc 


Terramycin in one or more of its product forms helps 
prevent, treat or reduce mortality and other losses 
due to these poultry disease problems: 


@ Blue Comb: @ Early Chick or Poult 
Mud Fever Mortality* 
Non-Specific Enteritis @ Secondary Infections* 

CRD Avian Infectious 

@ Infectious Sinusitis Hepatitis 

@ Infectious Synovitis @ Hexamitiasis 

@ PPLO(Pleuropneumonia- ® Fowl Cholera 


like-organisms associated @ Mixed Bacterial Set- 
with CRD and Sinusitis) backs* at times of Stress 


When these diseases hit or threaten, call your veteri- 
narian. He knows best. 


*due to Terramycin-susceptible organisms 


The potency-protected molecule 
makes the difference 


There is a difference in anti- GD cH. OH) 


biotics. And Terramycin’s got Jou 
it. It’s the only broad spec- 
trum farm antibiotic with the CLL er 
unique hydrogen-hydroxyl 
pair (circled at right) that OH © OH oO 
helps protect stability . . . helps you make sure you get 
the potent antibiotic you paid for. 

Ask for potent Terramycin—in your feeds, drinking 
water treatments, tablets, or injections. Rely on your 
veterinarian for accurate diagnosis and treatment of 


disease. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. New York 17, N. Y. 


Science for the world’s well-being* 


When you 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


really want 


results 


ask for 


| 


Good reasons 
why 
poultrymen 
prefer feeds 
| with 
Terramycin 


isement appears '" 


This advert 
Successful Farming 


“so why not order SUPER CAL (pure reef oyster shell flour 
with trace minerals from the sea) with your next shipment of 
SHELLBUILDER poultry-size pure reef oyster shell.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY Marine Building + 


Houston, Texas 


Proper Feeding of Gilt Cited at lowa State 


As Factor in Producing Litters of 12-14 


AMES, IOWA 
who takes advantage of all available 
knowledge should be able to produce 
litters of 12-14 pigs, Dr. H. L. Self 
of Iowa State University said here 
at the Purebred Swine Improvement 
Conference. 

Dr. Self noted that litter size is 
not highly heritable. The increase in 
litter size is therefore to be obtained 
through management rather’ than 
selective breeding The livestock 
husbandman is the one who must be 
primarily responsible for the repro- 
ductive performance of the livestock 
on his farm 


A swine producer 


Reproduction Efficiency 
Swine reproduce less_ efficiently 
than other domestic animals, consid- 
ering the number of eggs the normal 
sow releaces, Dr. Self said. The sow 


ACCURACY 


ALL IN A 
DAY'S WORK 
WITH A 


MOISTURE TESTER! - 


1. Weigh out 250 
gram sample 


“Ate 


New Mode! 500-RC makes 300 to 400 


3. Note temperature and 
release sample into 
test cell 


4. Check meter and find 
moisture content on chart 


by! 
at 


Ws 
'* 


3 


tests each working day! 


When the trucks start rolling in, you need accurate, reliable 


tests fast 


And that’s the 
less with the STEINLITE 500-RC 


way vou get ‘em . ina minute or 
Its larger 250 gram 


sample gives you a truer test of the entire load, is less critical 


to weigh out 


Quick, four-step operation, simplified charts, 


and “memory refresher” instruction panel all help save time, 
save mistakes, save money 


Other points to compare 


calibrated to U.S.D.A. standards; 
free loaner service: 


construction 


Trade up' 


17%, to 36°], moisture range; 
special dustproof, anti-static 
full year’s guarantee. 


Your 500-RC will pay for itself over and over in 


time and accuracy savings! Write for complete information 
and liberal trade-in allowance on your present tester. 


DEPT. FS-8, 618 


ot 
cS 
co 
| 
= 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


W. JACKSO BLVD CHICAGO 5, ILL NOS 


That 


will normally release about 17 eggs 
and 16 of these will usually contact 
sperm from the boar. However, on 
the average, only about 9.4 of these 
eggs will appear as normal pigs at 
farrowing time. About 2.2 of the pigs 
born will die before market time. 
leaves a national average of 
less than 7.2 pigs saved per litter out 
of a possible 17 eggs—less than half 
the sow’s potential. 

One of the environment 
that can be controlled to increase 
the reproduction rate of swine is 
temperature. Dr. Self said a Purdue 
university trial compared reproduct- 
ion rates of sows and boars on past- 
ure in summer with shade only and 
with shade plus a water spray. Boars 
and sows in the group with shade 
plus water spray produced an aver- 
age of 9.6 pigs per litter while those 
with shade only produced 7.8 pigs 
per litter. “Cooled’’ boars bred to 
“uncooled sows" produced 88 pigs 
per litter and uncooled boars with 
cooled produced 8.5 pigs per 
litter. 

Another factor, he said, is age of 
breeding. Gilts bred on their third or 
fourth heat produce 1'2 to 2 more 
pigs per litter than gilts bred on the 
first heat. Limited feed also results 
in larger litters. Gilts full fed on 
pasture produced an average of 7.7 
pigs per litter weighing an average 
of 2.93 lb. each while those on one 
third feed produced 9 pigs per litter 
weighing 2.73 lb. Sows carrying high 
finish are less efficient in reproduc- 
tion, he said. 


factors 


SOWS 


Importance of Litter Size 

Emphasizing the importance of in- 
creased litter size from an income 
viewpoint, Dr. Self noted that a pig 
in a litter of five has a charge of 
about $3.75 against him for his dam's 
feed during gestation. A pig in a lit- 
ter of i0 has only $1.88 charged 
against him at farrowing time 

Besides these factors already dem- 
onstrated as means of increasing 
litter size and number of pigs raised 
to market weight, Dr. Self said, there 
appears to be increasing evidence 
that proper feeding can increase the 
total number of eggs a gilt produces 
High-energy feeds are used a few 
days prior to breeding to obtain this 
increase 

3reeding sows or gilts that are in 


proper condition to known high- 
fertility boars at the proper time 
along with improved herd manage- 


ment, and sanitation can do more to 
offset the cost-price squeeze in swine 
production than any other phase of 
the swine producer’s program, Dr. 
Self advised. 


Feed Plan’s Effect 
On Livestock Noted 


CHICAGO Evidence that this 
year’s new feed grain program de- 
signed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is bringing about cut- 
backs in farmer's plans for the num- 
ber of cattle to be fed and the num- 
ber of hogs to be raised this winter 
is contained in a recent bulletin of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. The bank says one third of the 
bankers reporting from Iowa and 
Indiana and about one fourth of those 
reporting from Illinois indicated this 
development. 

While this trend appeared to be 
fairly general, the amount of reduc- 
tion was indicated to be small, and 
many bankers commented that cur- 
rent hign replacement costs of feeder 
cattle and low prices of fed cattle 
were having more influence than the 
feed grain program in reducing plan- 
ned levels of feeding. In contrast, 
some bankers reported to the Chicago 
institution that the current high 


prices for hogs were more than off- 
setting the effects of reduced acreage 
of corn on farmers’ plans for hog pro- 
duction. 
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(Continued from page 38) 


capacity. Altogether too many dairy- 
men today feel that the answer to 
the cost-price squeeze is to increase 
cow numbers and decrease per cow 
feed costs. Rather, in our judgment 
the data in Table 3 clearly indicate 
that dairymen who are not giving 
each cow every reasonable opportuni- 
ty to perform according to genetic 
capability and are lowest feed cost 
oriented, probably are concurrently 


experiencing low returns over feed 
costs. 

In summary, it is our judgment 
that the effective use of feed infor- 


mation on the farm can be implemen- 
ted by the following procedures: 

(A) Use of large numbers of high- 
er producing cows over longer experi- 
mental periods in dairy cattle re- 
search. 

(B) Translate 
search data into 
wherever possible. 

(C) Provide dairymen with specific 
feeding programs aimed at enabling 
the higher potential cows to express 
their inherited production capability. 

(D) Innovate new methods to 
stimulate dairymen not testing to ob- 
tain production data in some manner 
on each cow at least monthly. Ameli- 
orate problem in some areas of short- 
age and turn-over of milk testers 

(FE) Place increased emphasis on 
encouraging dairymen to visit fellow 
dairymen who are effectively using 
the improved feeding practice in ques- 
tion 

(F) When 


relative to a 


cattle re- 
and cents 


dairy 
dollars 


contacting a dairyman 
new practice, make 
specific appointment to assure thor- 
ough coverage of the reasons for anc 
the mechanics and benefits of the im- 
proved method 

(G) Ready availability of the serv- 
ices of a well trained dairy specialist 
an extension dairyman, county 
agricultural agent or a representative 
of a feed manufacturer. Increasingly 


be he 


the more progressive dairymen will 
seek the assistance of those men 
and/or groups who have demon 


strated their ability to provide effec- 
tive service in a given phase of the 
dairy enterprise 


Vermont Feed Grom 
Plans Sept. 28 Event 


BURLINGTON, VT Topics rang- 
ing from economics and government 
to loose housing and stall barn sys- 
tems will be discussed here Sept. 28 
when members of the Vermont Feed 
Dealers & Manufacturers Assn. con- 
vene for their annual meeting. 

The one-day event, which will be 
held in Hills Agricultural Science 
Building on the University of Ver- 
mont campus, will feature morning 
and afternoon speakers, a_ business 
meeting and an evening banquet with 
entertainment at the Sunny Hollow 
restaurant north of Burlington. 

“Working Together” is the title of 
a talk to be delivered by R. P. Davi- 
son, director, Vermont Extension 
Service, at the morning session. He 
will be followed by Rodney Martin, 
C. H. Hood Dairy Foundation, Boston, 
who will discuss “A New Look at 
Loose Housing and Stall Barn Sys- 
tems.” 

The afternoon session will feature 
Dr. W. Lyle Fitzgerald, manager, 
economic research, The Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, and Dr. Bruce R. Poul- 
ton, head, animal science department, 
University of Maine, Orono. 

Dr. Fitzgerald will discuss “The 
Legislative Hopper and Its Effect on 
Economic Principles As They Apply 
to Feed Dealers and Manufacturers.” 

Dr. Poulton’s talk is entitled “How 
to Survive in the Dairy Business with 
$3.85 Milk.” 

The annual business meeting will 
climax the afternoon program, and 
the evening banquet will begin at 
6 p.m. 


Modest Hog Price 


Decline Expected 


ATLANTA—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta predicts that prices 
received by hog producers probably 
will decline from their current level 
as the nation’s pork supply increases 
during the fall months of this year, 
but “they may not decline excessive- 
ly, however, because the nation’s hog 
producers apparently will not be in- 
creasing their output rapidly.” 

The bank’s July farm bulletin also 
says, “Producers in our district who 
are curtailing output somewhat would 
not find a modest price decline a seri- 
ous obstacle to maintaining their 1961 
gross receipts at the 1960 level. In 
the first four months of 1961, gross 
receipts to district hog producers ex- 
ceeded the receipts in the same 
months of 1960 by almost 20%. Dis- 
trict hog production and hog prices 
would have to decline far to more 
than offset that gain. A more possible 
prospect is for receipts from hogs in 
1961 to at least match 1960's total.” 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


PHONE 
TL 2-2937 
AREA 716 


| DISTRIBUTORS OF 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DU PONT'S 
CALF MANNA 


PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


DISTILLERS 
BREWERS 


BRAN 
MIDDLINGS 
HOMINY FEED 


“TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
PROTAMONE 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE ON FEED INGREDIENTS 


MALT SPROUTS 
ASK FOR QUOTATION CARD 


805 Dun Building 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


BU 71 


PACIFIC MOLASSES 
MILEZYME 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


SOYBEAN MEAL 
LINSEED MEAL 
BEET PULP 


GRAINS 
GRAINS 


NOW! 


PROOF THAT PAYS FEED 


YOUR CATTLE 


Nopgro is anew and unique cattle feed growth stimulant 
containing enzymatic activity. It has consistently proved 


vastly superior to any other enzyme source on the 


market. 


Based on highly significant results reported by one 
University experiment station* Nopgro returned $5.04 
more profit per head than the control animals. Also an 
average to date of all university trials show that Nopgro 
increased the average daily gain by 4 Ib. per day. 

We harvest the whole crop of two separate fermen- 
tations, fungal and bacterial, and combine them into 
one primary product: Nopgro. Our 35 years’ experience 


You will want to 


grams once you get 


include Nopgro in your feeding pro- 
the facts. Fill in and mail the coupon 


for full information. 


in research and production of enzymes enables us to 


guarantee Nopgro to be a standardized feed ingredient, 
uniform and quality-controlled—batch after batch. It 
consistently improves feed gains and feed efficiency for 


less than 4c per head per day. 


*Name on request 


Plants: Harr 
Mexico, D.F 


fact 


Basic producers of Micrat 


Nopco Chemical Company, Agricultural Dept. | 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. | 
Please send me all the facts about Nopgro. 
Name = ____Title 
Company name 
Address — 
City, zone, state 


NOPCO CHEMICAL SOMPANY 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


son, NJ. e Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. e London, Canada 


« Corbeil, France e Sydney, Australia 


ng Licensees Throughout the World 


zed® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate 


enzymes and other products 
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Copper Sulphate as a Growth 
Stimulant for Pigs: Effect of Level 
and Purity. 
@lucas ef al., Research Institute, 
England, Animal Production, Vol. 3, Part 2, 
pp. 111-119, Jume 1967. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 


There have been numerous reports 
concerning the feeding of copper sul- 
phate as a growth promotant recent- 


| ly and many of them have been re- 
| viewed in this column and elsewhere 
in Feedstuffs. As promised before, 
future experiments as reported will 
be reviewed here when they offer us 
some worthwhile information. The 
English workers have been concerned 
about the possibilities of toxicity with 
the use of copper in rations for pigs 
and have noted at the Rowett In- 
stitute that 0.2% of copper sulphate 


in the diet caused marginal toxicity 
between 100 and 200 Ib. liveweight 
(1957). The Netherlands workers 
found that this level had to be in- 
creased to 0.3% of the diet before 
toxicity occurred and gain was re- 
duced (Dammers et al., 1959). It has 
been noted in this column that the 
Florida workers noticed toxicity at 
levels of 250 ppm or higher (1960, 
1961). Later work by this station has 
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has to be one of the best!” 


The S-1 Die was designed pri- 
marily as the answer to corrosion 
problems in feed pelleting. Many 
mills have since converted to 100% 
use of S-1 Dies—even on formulas 
that have no corrosive tendencies. 


Longer die life has resulted in all 
but a few cases and the S-1 has 
excelled in performance on standard 
feeds. Here are typical results... 


One company operating six large 
plants used 195 dies per year com- 
pared with only 50 after switching to 
S-1 Dies. Another user reduced his 
die requirements from 18 per year 
‘o6... another mill cut its die pur- 


S 


here’s user proof of Sprout-Waldron 
leadership in low-cost pelleting... 


S-1 PELLET DIE RAN 10,823.08 
TONS OF FEED FOR 43 A TON 


After a full year of service, Rocco Feeds of Harrisonburg, Va., 
replaced their 10/64 S-1 Pellet Die. Production Manager 
L. Glenn Morris says .. .“It ran 10,823.08 tons of feed with a 
cost of 444¢ per ton. I am fully aware that this is no record 
for S-1 die life, but I feel it is a record considering conditions 
under which it ran. .. . I feel you and your company are to 
be highly commended for such a fine product. Any company 
that will produce a product knowing it will decrease sales 


chases from 12 to & on approxi- 
mately the same annual tonnage. 


These reports are typical results 
from Sprout-Waldron’s never ending 
search for better, lower cost pro- 
duction methods for the feed indus- 
try. If you are in the market for 
pelleting equipment or if you're not 
now benefiting from the economy of 
S-1 dies on your Ace mills . . . write 
or phone—take advantage of all the 
extras you get from Sprout-Waldron 
research! 


Write for S-1 Dies Bulletin 233, Ace 


Pellet Mills Bulletins 165-B and 
100-A. 


SPROUT, WALDRON 


MUN CY, 


NNSYLVAWNIA 


SINCE 1866 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS—Producing America's 
Most Complete Line of Milling & Processing Equipment 
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shown that the degree of copper 
toxicosis is influenced by the protein 
level of the ration, with high protein 
levels affording some degree of pro- 
tection from excessive copper. The 
common recommendation has _ there- 
fore been to use between 100-150 
ppm of copper in the diet to avoid 
such problems. The addition of 1 Ib. 
of copper sulphate (CuSO, + 5H.O) per 
ton of feed will provide a copper level 
within this range. 

Nevertheless, some feel that the 
maximum response from copper will 
occur at higher levels of copper sup- 
plementation and with the exception 
of the Florida report most workers 
have not encountered the copper toxi- 
city problem using levels of about 
0.1% of the diet in form of copper 
sulphate, or equivalent to 250 ppm of 
copper. Therefore, the English work- 
ers have investigated the problem 
further. 

Two triais were conducted and fol- 
lowed the same generz! plan although 
there were some differences in detail. 
Both were 2 x 4 factorial experi- 
ments and involved eight litters of 
eight pigs, one pig from each litter 
being allotted to each treatment. 
Diets containing supplements of com- 
mercial grade copper sulphate were 
compared with others containing 
analytical reagent grade copper sul- 
phate (experiment 1) or micro analy- 
tical reagent grade copper sulphate 
(experiment 2). Four levels of each 
of two grades of copper sulphate were 
given in each experiment to pro- 
vide 16, 62, 125 or 225 ppm Cu in the 
diets. 

Pigs were placed on experiment at 
eight-nine weeks of age and most 
were slaughtered as they reached 200 
lb. The exception was in experiment 
1, when four litters were not slaugh- 
tered. The pigs were fed in individual 
compartments, and feed allowances 
were determined on a fixed scale 
based on liveweight. The diets were 
of the barley, oats, wheat middlings, 
soybean meal, fish meal type supple- 
mented with minerals (salt, ground 
limestone, bone flour, and zine car- 
bonate) and vitamins added. Before 
100 Ib. liveweight a 17.2% crude pro- 
tein level was used followed by 15.1% 
crude protein until 200 Ib. liveweight. 
Thus, crude protein levels were high- 
er than is common practice commer- 
cially under U.S. conditions and pos- 
sibly may have accounted for some of 
the results secured. 

The result showed that purity of 
copper sulphate did not affect the 
growth rate, feed conversion, or car- 
cass measurements in either experi- 
ment. Thus, it appears that we need 
have no fear of using commercial 
grade copper sulphate if it is desired 
to supplement hog rations with cop- 
per. 

The responses to copper sulphate 
supplementation varied between the 
experiments, especially between 45- 
100 lb. weight. In experiment 1, pigs 
receiving either 125 or 250 ppm cop- 
per in the diet grew 4-9% faster and 
had better feed efficiency than those 
receiving either 16 or 62 ppm Cu. 
However, in the second experiment, 
pigs receiving the three higher levels 
grew about 4-5% faster and had 
1-5% better feed efficiency than 
those merely receiving 16 ppm Cu 
But, the effect on feed conversion in 
experiment 2 was not statistically 
significant. 

Increasing the level of copper sul- 
phate above the trace level supplying 
16 ppm. Cu in the diet had no effect 
on growth rate or feed conversion 
for hogs between 100-200 Ib. live- 
weight or in dressing percentage or 
carcass measurements. Thus, it ap- 
pears that it is best to use copper 
sulphate for growth stimulation in a 
manner to mean feed additives—that 
is, while they are still young and 
actively growing and not fattening 
too much—say up to about 100 Ib. in 
weight. Other work published before 
would tend to confirm this recom- 
mendation. Further substantiation for 
this belief is that in only one of five 
trials conducted by the Rowett In- 
stitute to date has the copper sul- 
phate at higher levels improved per- 
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formance between 100-200 Ib. 
weight. 

Based upon their results in this 
trial and those secured in the past 
these workers recommend that in 
pigs fed according to a fixed scale, 
greatest and most consistent in- 
creases in growth rate and feed con- 
version will occur when copper sul- 
phate is fed as 0.1% of the diet, 
equivalent to 250 ppm Cu. 

These results probably must be 
tempered for use in the U.S., how- 
ever. As mentioned before, our com- 
mercial hogmen feed less protein to 
their hogs than English farmers. Also, 
they usually feed ad-lib, while Eng- 
lishmen limit-feed their animals to 
secure leaner carcasses with less fat. 
Thus, the two sets of feeding condi- 
tions are not comparable. Probably a 


live- 


large part of the differences secured 
is due entirely to the differences in 
total feed intake as the consequent 
total amount of Cu consumed by the 
animals. Therefore, the current rec- 
ommendation of about 1 lb. copper 
sulphate per ton of complete feed still 
seems to be sound and reasonably 
safe for U.S. conditions. 


IOWA INSTALLATION 

KNIERIM, IOWA—The Knierim 
Co-op Elevator held open house here 
recently to introduce to the public 
a 50,000 bu. elevator and new feed 
grinding and mixing equipment. The 
feed grinding and mixing equipment 
includes a 5,000 Ib. automatic hopper 
scale, a 75 h.p. grinder and a 40 h.p. 
engine for the blower. 


| Northern Drouth Has 


Its Effect on Texas 


ABILENE, TEXAS—Ranchers and | 


livestock farmers in west Texas are 


finding themselves loaded with stock- | 


er and feeder cattle and no place to 
sell them. 

Cattle buyers say the drouth in 
the northern states is partly respon- 
sible. They commented that stockmen 
who would normally be buying cattle 
are now selling 

One of the more active buyers in 
the area says that he has not shipped 
anything north in several months 
He said an Ohio feeder recently told 
him that cattle could be bought 
cheaper in the drouth states 

Another buyer, who buys for feed- 
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ers in Arizona and on the West 
Coast, says he has received only a 
few requests for Texas cattle. Nor- 
mally these feeders want a plainer 
type of cattle than stockmen in the 
prairie states. 

Texas feedlots are not filling up as 
much as normal, either, reportedly 
because of doubts about the govern- 
ment feed grain program. Feedlots 
are only half filled in some Texas 
areas, and there is not much prospect 
of filling them in several months. 


NEW FEED MILL 
GLIDDEN, IOWA — The Farmers 
Cooperative Co. in Glidden is now 
offering a bulk feed service to its 
members. Heart of the operation is 
a new $61,000 automatic feed mill. 


at low-cost- 
per-bushel 


Whichever you need you can get just 
what you need from Butler. Giant 
bins in capacities from 3,600 to 36,390 
bushels make it easy to segregate 
grades and types of grain in low-cost 
storage. Stor-O-Matic® tanks, 

with hopper bottoms, are real working 
bins. They are available in capacities 
from 5,845 to 9,242 bushels. And 
Butler’s mass-production economies 
bring you this safe, trouble-free 
storage at a low cost. Write today 


for full details. 


... working bins 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 7400 E. 13th St., Kansas City, Mo. * 902 Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
1012 Ave. W, Ensley, Birmingham, Ala. * Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Ave., Richmond, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising 


Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Contract Manufacturing 


* Galesburg, Ill. 


* Richmond, Calif. 


Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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gives your feeds new profit benefits, : 
also prevents coccidiosis best 


Growers everywhere are looking for broiler and growing-bird feeds 
that do two things: (1) protect against coccidiosis and (2) stimulate 
fast, efficient gains. Both of these are reasons why your feed should 
contain Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat. Unistat prevents coccidiosis best, under 
practical field conditions. Unistat . . . is more effective as a coccidiostat 
because of its unique combination of drugs. It also provides these other 


profit-making benefits no single drug can offer: 


e FASTER GROWTH. Extensive tests involving thousands of 
broiler birds show Unistat chicks were 9.7% heavier at end of 
10 weeks. 


e NEED LESS FEED. Laboratory tests show that Unistat-fed 
broilers needed 7.3% less feed per pound of gain. 


e BETTER COLORING. Shanks of both male and female 
broilers on Unistat showed significantly better coloring. 


UNISTAT IS WIDELY ADVERTISED 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers 
know of Unistat’s many advantages. Make sure your feeds provide 
the many benefits only Unistat can offer. Write, wire, or phone for 
Feed Manufacturer's Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s_ repre- 
sentative to call personally and talk with you about Unistat, the feed 


additive that prevents coccidiosis best! 


LABORATORIES 


lowa, U.S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 
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Minerals in Mixed Feeds 


The matter of declaring minerals 
in mixed feeds has long been a sub- 
ject of discussion in feed circles. In 
the early days of feed manufacturing 
a tendency was noted on the part of 
some to use an excess of such things 
as ground limestone and salt with 
little regard to nutritional needs 


ingredients. At the same time nutri- 
tionists generally recommended that 
calcium, phosphorus and salt be fed 
to animals free choice rather than a 
part of the feed mixture. 

Both of these factors led to regula- 
tions spelling out how these items 
were to be guaranteed and in some 
instances limiting the amount of cal- 

cium, phosphorus and salt in feeds. 


| 


more than 3% of added minerals was 
allowed for many years in mixed 
feeds to be fed without dilution. Some 
states required percentage guarantees 
for all such items however small. 
Supplements Changed Picture 

As manufacturers began to make 
supplement feeds and these gained in 
popularity, it became apparent that 
provision must be made for adding 
these basic minerals in larger 
amounts. The first question that had 
to be decided was, at what point does 
this addition represent going beyond 
a “straight” feed and become a sup- 
plement, particularly with respect to 
minerals. This was more or less 
arbitrarily decided by the “5%” level. 
This says that if 5% or more of min- 
eral ingredients are added the label 
shall show, in addition to the other 
information required by law, the 
minimum per cent of calcium (Ca), 
phosphorus (P) and iodine (I), and 
the maximum per cent of salt 
(NaCl), if present. 

This requirement has been in the 
mineral section of the Association of 


These were, and continue to be, cheap | In at least one state (Kentucky) no 
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Here's more dramatic proof that Morton T-M Salt 


ad in FARM JOURNAL, SUCCESSFUL 


THIS AD WILL TIP THE SCALES FOR BIGGER SALES!!! 
puts gain on faster, for less Your customers will see this 
FARMING, FARM QUARTERLY, AMERICAN LIVESTOCK JO NATIONAL LIVESTOCK PRODUCER,and the leading 
state farm magazines. They'll remember it...particularly if you remind them! Suggest they take 
along Morton T-M Salt when they buy their feed,and they'll be back regularly to do more business 
with you. Morton T=M Salt is a top-quality product you can recommend with confidence, What's more, 
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American Feed Control Officials’ an- 
nual publication as a resolution for 
many years. This is not a part of 
either the Uniform State Feed Bill 
or the Rules and Regulations under 


the Uniform State Feed Bill. The 
Uniform State Feed Bill, in spelling 
out the “Guaranteed Analysis,”’ says: 
“. . . for mineral feeds the list shall 
include the following, if added: mini- 
mum and maximum per cent of cal- 
cium, minimum and maximum per 
cent of phosphorus, minimum per- 
centage of iodine and minimum and 
maximum percentage of salt.”” As far 
as the Uniform State Feed Bill is 
concerned the only question here is 
interpretation of the meaning of 
“mineral feed.” “Mineral feed” is not 
defined as such. Some might assume 
that 5% or more minerals would au- 
tomatically classify a feed as coming 
in the mineral category even though 
it is manufactured as a _ protein 
and/or mineral supplement. 
States following the resolution re- 
quire that if 5% or more of minerals 
is added that the guarantees be 
shown for calcium, phosphorus, iodine 
and salt. This automatically catches 
mineral feeds as well as supplements 
containing a large amount of added 
minerals. If less than this amount is 
added, ingredients are declared by 
name only. 

Is 5% High Enough? 
During the past few months it has 
been suggested that 5% added min- 
erals is too low as the point at which 
mineral guarantees should begin. It 
is argued that some specialized feeds 
now require more than 5% minerals 
and the 5% added mineral level is 
“unrealistic.” It is proposed that this 
be raised to 8% or 10%. 

If this is to be changed, the burden 
of proof will be on manufacturers, 
supported by nutritionists. It will be 
necessary that manufacturers show 
that complete feeds require 5% or 
more added mineral ingredients. 

The Uniform Feed Bill and Regula- 
tions Committee, as well as the in- 
vestigator for mineral feeds, has pro- 
posed that the 5% limit be raised and 
that this be incorporated into the 
regulations under the Uniform Feed 
Bill. Suggestions and arguments for 
or against this will be appreciated by 
the committee and investigator as re- 
ports are prepared for submission at 
the annual meeting in Washington 
this fall. R. E. Bergman, St. Paul, is 
chairman of the committee and 
Henry DeSalvo of Arkansas is min- 
eral feeds investigator. Send your 
ideas direct to them. 


Record High Earnings 


NEW YORK—Earnings per share 
and net income for the first six 
months of 1961 reached an all-time 
high for Corn Products Co., New 
York, according to figures reported to 
stockholders- by William T. Brady, 
chairman. 

A new record was also set for sec- 
ond quarter earnings. These record- 
breaking results, according to Mr. 
Brady, were achieved even while the 
company was accelerating the intro- 
duction of a number of new products 
abroad and had introduced Knorr 
soups and Mazola margarine domes- 
tically. 

Net income applicable to the 22,- 
028,656 common shares outstanding 
for the six months ending June 30 
totaled $18,946,455, against $18,306,- 
665 on 21,835,172 shares for the same 
period last year. This is equivalent to 
86¢ per share, as compared with 83¢ 
per share in 1960, after adjustment 
for the two-for-one stock split, which 
became effective May 2 of this year. 
Net income for the quarterly period 
just ended was $9,935,689, or 45¢ per 
share. 

Continuing the first quarter trend, 
world-wide net sales for the six 
months period were $355,416,425, 
compared with $341,560,835 reported 
for the first half of 1960. Net sales 
for the quarter just ended totaled 
$182,765,607. 


it's up to thirty percent more profitable for yotleee. - . 
HIGHER PROFIT FOR YOU...FASTER GAIN For your cusromers MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED SALT 
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If antibiotics have failed to control pig scours ask your Merck Feed Representative about 
DYNAFAC. See for yourself how DYNAFAC during the critical growth period (25 to 50 lb.), 
can help check scours — at a cost of just 6 per hog.. 


COYNAFAC ... the only chemobiotic on the market today—it stays in the 
intestinal tract long enough to effectively combat the microorganisms responsible for scours. 
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. a fraction of the cost of antibiotics. 


What's more, no resistant strains of bacteria have been reported to date. 


DYNAFAC at lower levels helps improve growth 


and feed efficiency! In addition to its scours-fighting punch, DYNAFAC can 
be used at lower levels to promote growth and improve feed efficiency. Your hogs can have 


growth-promotion benefits—from start to finish—at a cost of only 33¢ per hog... one : 
third of what you are currently paying for antibiotic supplements! a 


To help check scours and improve growth and feed efficiency 


the economical way... 


add DYNAFAC to your feeds! 


What DYNAFAC has done for these men 
DYNAFAC can do for ANY swine grower 


says WILLIAM SCHERF 

“| marketed 1,100 hogs at 52 months last 
year. | feed a pig starter with DYNAFAC 
and finish my hogs out on a concentrate 
containing DYNAFAC. | have never had a 
healthier bunch of hogs... no scours.” 


says RAYMOND BUNKER 


“When scours strikes, you can lose a 
few before it gets straightened up... 
and there go your profits for the litter! 
| am sure glad my feed company started 
putting DYNAFAC in their pig starter... 
+ | have not had any scours trouble since.” 


says GEORGE HUFFEY 
“Scours is a big problem, especially 
when pigs are real small and weak... 
means big losses. Using pig starter with 
DYNAFAC on our place, we haven’t been 
bothered with scours.” 


Vv 
MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION MERCK 


MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, N. J. Cc 
KP 


4 
@ helps check scoursata 
| fraction of the cost-of antibioti¢s!< 
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FEEDSTUFFS Camera Captures— 


Scenes From Georgia Feed Convention at Grand Bahama Island 


RELAXING AT GEORGIA CONVENTION—Broiler prices seem to be the 
last thing that this group at the Georgia Feed Assn. convention is thinking 
about as it relaxes in the shade of palm trees on a sandy beach at Grand 
Bahama Club, Grand Bahama Island. From left to right are Mr. and Mrs. 
John Eslinger and Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Thomason of Dalton, Ga., and Joan 
Mathis of Chattanooga. 


CHOW TIME ON AN ISLAND—Three boatloads of members of the Georgia 
Feed Assn. embarked from Grand Bahama Island to spend a day on an un- 
populated island for swimming and just plain lolling in the tropics. This 
picture shows the Georgia convention group assembling for chow on the island. 


A LAZY AFTERNOON—Taking advantage of a lazy afternoon amid palm 
trees, tropical flowers and sandy beaches on an island off of Grand Bahama 
Island was this group from the Georgia Feed Assn. convention. From left to 
right are Al Musser of the K. S. Crittenden Co., Mrs. Kathy Haan, Mrs. Nancy 
Musser, Mrs. Barby Mansfield, Easton Mansfield of Atlanta (Ga.) Milling Co. 
and Phil Haan of Bomar Feed. 


COCONUT REFRESHER—Pausing to drink 
milk fresh from the trees of an unpopulated island off 
Grand Bahama Island is this group who attended the 
Georgia Feed Assn. convention. From left are Harold 
Metzer of Amburgo Co., with his wife and daughter, 
Bertha (partaking of coconut milk). The young lady in 
the white blouse is Mrs. Reina Rutherford of the Grand 
Bahama Hotel, who guided convention delegates around 
the island. 


coconut 


BEACH ACTIVITY AT GEORGIA EVENT—Roger Hampton (left) of Gaines- 
ville and Luke Heard, Atlanta broker, are shown in the first photo as they 
pause to admire tropical scenery on Grand Bahama Island, site of the Georgia 
Feed Assn. convention. The second picture shows Dr. Henry Fuller of the 
University of Georgia poultry staff holding a piney “monster” gathered along 
the beach. 


TERRACE-TYPE SOCIALIZING—It was a time for socializing on the ter- 
race of the hotel at Grand Bahama Island when this photo of ladies attending 
the Georgia Feed Assn. convention was taken. From left to right are Mrs. 
Esther Williams, Mrs. Jeanne Nusbaum and Mrs. Margaret Heard. 


ane 


1959-60 Set New 
Record for U.S. 
Exports of Feeds 


WASHINGTON — More processed 
feeds were exported from the U.S. 
in 1959-60 than ever before, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports, 
and this record reflects expansion of 
livestock numbers, rising consumer 
purchasing power and increasing per 
capita consumption of meat, eggs and 
dairy products in foreign countries. 

USDA says exports of “prepared 
and mixed feeds of cereal origin and 
of feeds and fodders not separately 
classified (but in which products of 
the grain milling and processing in- 
dustries are important ingredients)” 
reached a record of 419,000 tons in 
1959-60. The significance of this vol- 
ume is emphasized when compared 
with the export average of 99,000 
tons for the five-year period which 
ended with the 1953-54 season. 

Products composed almost entirely 
of cereal origin—‘“poultry feeds, corn 
feeds. wheat feeds and dairy feeds” 
constituted 59% of the 1959-60 total 
The remaining 41% consisted of “‘fod- 
ders and feeds (including concen- 
trates) not elsewhere classified, in 
which grain by-products of the mill- 
ing, processing, brewing and distill- 
ing industries represented a substan- 
tial part of the total.” 

Of the 1959-60 U.S. export total 
European countries received 41% and 
western hemisphere markets received 
40%. USDA observed that shipments 
to Asian markets are increasing, but 
in 1959-60 made up only 19% of the 
total. Exports to Africa and Oceania 
are relatively small 

Poultry Feeds at Top 

According to USDA, exports of 
prepared and mixed poultry feeds 
(mixed chicken feed, hen feed, lay- 
ing mash, other mashes, turkey pel- 
lets and feeds containing less than 
100,000 units of penicillin or 100,000 
units of bacitracin per pound, or less 
than 0.1 gm. of any other antibiotic 
per pound) represent the largest 
item among those in which grains are 
the most important ingredients. Ex- 


ports of such products in 1959-60 
show an increase of 200% compared 
with the 1950-54 average. Principal 


markets are in Central American and 
Caribbean countries, Mexico, the 
Guianas and Venezuela. 

Prepared or mixed corn feeds 
(bran, gluten feed and meal, grits 
and cornmeal, cracked corn, hominy 
feed and corn feed with added vita- 
min) were the second most impor- 
tant item in 1959-60 exports of feeds 
made largely from grain. Exports in- 


creased by more than 340% from 
1950-54 to 1959-60. European coun- 
tries, mainly the Netherlands, Ice- 
land, West Germany, Italy and Bel- 
gium were the leading buyers in 
1959-60 

Prepared or mixed wheat feeds 
(bran, cracked and crushed wheat 
feed, middlings, red dog, _ shorts, 


mixed wheat feed, and wheat flakes, 
scalpings and screenings) constitute 
the third most important group of 
U.S. exports of prepared or mixed 
feeds. Exports in 1959-60 show an 
increase of more than 1,375% com- 
pared with the 1950-54 average. 
Japan continues as the largest buyer. 
Other Categories 

Exports of prepared or mixed dairy 
feeds (calf meal, mixed cattle feed, 
cow feed and feeds containing less 
than 100,000 units of penicillin or 
100,000 units of bacitracin per pound, 
or less than 0.1 gm. of any other 


CHOICE OF THOSE WHO 
WANT THE FINEST... 


AT REASONABLE COST! 
W-W ROLLER MILLS 
HAMMER MILLS 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 
2957 No. Market, Dept. 311 
Wichita 19, Kansas 


antibiotic per pound) in 1959-60 were 
about 13% above the 1950-54 aver- 
age. The bulk of the exports went 
to western hemisphere markets. 

Exports of fodders and other feeds 
(including concentrates) not else- 
where classified have fluctuated wide- 
ly from year to year during the past 
five years. The 1959-60 total, how- 
ever, was 269% larger than the 1950- 
54 average. European markets re- 
ceived about 59% of the 1959-60 ex- 
ports, western hemisphere countries 
28% and Japan 11%. 

Feeds in the latter category include 
those from: Barley screenings; brew- 


ers dried grain; dehydrated cereal 
grass feed; distillers dried grains, 
grain chaff, hulls and screenings; 


malt sprouts; milo flour meal grits; 
oat blowings and clippings, and oat 
feed; rice bran, middlings, millfeed, 
offal, shorts and middlings; rye mill 
feed and offal; sorghum meals; spent 
grain, and mash, dried; and those 
from a number of other products of 
vegetable origin. 
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MILL BUILDERS, ENGINEERS 


—Compact. 
» Clean and inspect. 


2 —Minimum 
Special Foundation. 
Simple Utility Connections. 


3400 East Fourth 


Specify 


HAS THESE ADVANTAGES— 


Saves Space. 


SUPERIOR BOILERS 


Gas or Oil Fired. 


Installation Work. No 
Just a Few 


Write for Complete Details 
and Special Bulletin 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


Easy to 3 —Easy to Operate. Fully Automatic. 
Best Design Types Water. 


4 —Recommended by Leading Equi; 
ment Manufacturers. Hundreds 
Use in Feed Industry. 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


*Trodemark 


EW PRODUCT 


Typical symptoms of “staph 


wings spread, and unable to get up. 


Albamix 


synovitis: turkey resting on hocks, 


(novobiocin) for treatment and prevention of 
“staph” synovitis in turkeys 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY * Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Dept. 953 


Gentlemen 

Please send me your free folder on Albamix. 
Name 

Address 


City State 


d 
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Elwood Swanson, Turlock, Calif., feeds nf-180 to 150,000 market turke 


Protect your interest turkey 
contracts from start finish 


REPORT ON nf-180 
PROTECTIVE FEEDING 
FOR MEAT BIRDS 


If you’re financing turkeys, you have an im- 
portant stake in those birds until they reach 
the processor. And many things can threaten 
your interest. Subclinical infections, for exam- 


ple, can be a constant drag on performance. And there is always the 


chance of a disease outbreak. If a disease outbreak should occur, your 


customer is in for serious losses from stunting and reduced feed effi- 


ciency .. . even if he manages to treat in time to hold down mortality. 


With nf-180 protective feeding, you protect your customers (and your 


financial interest) against severe losses. This report tells how. 


KeitH LANGMO, a Paynesville, Minn., feed 
dealer (he’s pictured on the opposite page) 
says: “Without any question, nf-180 is the 
best single drug for turkeys... and it saves 
a few ulcers for me, too.” 


The reason nf-180 saves ulcers for Keith 
Langmo is because it protects his invest- 
ment in financing turkeys. It reduces his 
risk... increases his peace-of-mind. As Keith 
Langmo says, “When you get disease in a 
house, you run the risk of it spreading 
throughout the whole flock. Any time you 
can do anything within economic reality to 
reduce that disease problem, you’re doing 
something real good. Many times we’d take 
a real licking if we didn’t have it.” 

In addition to reducing risk, nf-180 pro- 
tective feeding makes for happy customers 
by improving feed performance. It reduces 
early mortality, gets birds off to a faster 
start, improves feed efficiency. 


The principle behind nf-180 protective 
feeding is this: nf-180 prevents and con- 
trols an extremely wide range of turkey 
diseases — more turkey diseases, in fact, 
than any other drug. It protects against 
typhoid, pullorum, paracolon, paratyphoid, 
C.R.D., blue comb, hexamitiasis, synovitis, 
ulcerative enteritis and blackhead. 


In addition, nf-180 cleans out the intes- 
tinal tract...clears up the many hidden 
stresses and subclinical infections that hold 
everyday feed performance down. It pre- 
vents constant disease drag from building 
up and triggering serious troubles. In most 
cases, a regular nf-180 protective feeding 
program costs your customers far less than 
treating troubles as they occur. You’ll bene- 
fit, too, with fewer service calls and fewer 
complaints. 


Here’s what to do: Add nf-180 to your 


starting mash at a rate to provide 100 grams 
furazolidone per ton of total ration. Recom- 
mend this nf-180 fortified ration throughout 
the starting period — including the first 
week on range. 


Then, it is equally important to see that 
nf-180 protection is continued during the 
growing-finishing period ... because if you 
are financing turkeys, that’s when you have 
considerable money tied up in feed. 


During this period, though, we don’t feel 
we can make a specific feeding recommen- 
dation covering all situations. The need for 
nf-180 protection varies from farm to farm 
and area to area. You can recommend an 
nf-180 protective program to fit the indi- 
vidual feeder, based on local past history 
and disease problems. Here are 3 programs 
that are used successfully by many feed men. 


: 1.45.4) A - 
ys with “excellent results.” 


¢ Where blackhead, hexamitiasis, paracolon, 
and paratyphoid are problems, a 2-lb-per- 
ton level of nf-180 (100 grams furazolidone) 
fed continuously gives dependable results. 


¢ Where blackhead, hexamitiasis, paracolon 
and paratyphoid are not likely problems, a 
1-lb. level of nf-180 (50 grams furazolidone) 
protects against stress setbacks and a wide 
range of other diseases. 


¢ Where disease is not a constant threat, 
growers report good results using the nf-180 
week-a-month plan. A ration containing 2 
Ibs. of nf-180 (100 grams furazolidone) — 
fed 1 week out of 4 — cleans up birds, fights 
stresses, knocks out disease organisms be- 
fore they can build up and cause trouble. 


When your servicemen are called out to 
farms to check on flock troubles, nf-180 
should be the first drug they turn to if they 
suspect something is wrong. nf-180’s wide- 
range effectiveness stands the best chance 
of stopping the trouble. Even when the 
major problem is diagnosed, it is important 
to remember that diseases seldom attack 
singly. nf-180 — in addition to stopping the 
primary trouble — is also effective against 
a host of secondary problems. 


The best way to predict how your cus- 
tomers will like nf-180 protective feeding is 


John Ash's son, Bob, was this year’s Reserve Sweepstakes 
winner at the National Dressed Turkey show. 


to see what present users say about it. In 
these excerpts from tape-recorded inter- 
views, nf-180 users answer some common 
questions about protective feeding: 


How do you use nf-180 
for best results? 


WALTER SCHWEDLER, Portland, Oregon, 
hatcheryman, uses the following nf-180 pro- 
gram for the 65,000 birds he grows out him- 
self... and also recommends it to his poult 
customers: “The first 10 days, we start 
poults on a prestarter containing a 2-lb. level 
of nf-180, Then we go toa 1-lb. level through 
the rest of the 7 to 8-week starter period, 
making sure we leave the nf-180 in until the 
birds settle down on range. After that, we 
use a periodic once-a-month feeding.” 
JouHN AsuH, Ashkum, IIl., is a 25-year 
veteran in the turkey business. He says: 
“It is absolutely essential that our starter 
feed contain nf-180. We feed the 2-lb. level 


continuously for the first 8 weeks. After 
that, we feel you can delete it for short 
periods if you’re careful to observe the birds 
and conditions. If you see trouble approach- 
ing, get nf-180 back in there again.” 


Does nf-180 live up to its claims? 
ELwoop Swanson, owner of Westlock Turkey 
Breeding Farms, Turlock, Calif., grows out 
150,000 turkeys a year in addition to rais- 
ing 12,000 to 16,000 breeders. He replies: 
“‘nf-180 works! It must work, because we’re 
getting excellent turkeys. I feel nf-180 is 
doing a real swell job for us.” 


Don AND JERRY WHARTON, partners in a 
Sacramento, Calif., turkey hatchery, recall: 
“One of your representatives told us about 
nf-180. He skid it was something that was 
going to help all of us. At the time, we 
thought it was just salesmen’s enthusiasm. 
But the following year we tried it on a small 
scale. It was so effective we now recommend 
nf-180 to all our customers. I’d say 90% 
of the 1,200,000 poults we put out are start- 
ed on nf-180.” 


What specific benefits have you 
noticed from nf-180? 
KeitH LANGMO, who you met on the oppo- 
site page, says: “nf-180 keeps birds in con- 
dition. It helps them build up resistance. It 
makes the bird stronger. Keeps the bird 
healthy. Keeps the intestinal walls in condi- 
tion so the birds can absorb the nutrients.” 


How does nf-180 compare 
with other drugs? 
Pau BANDEL, Rochester, Minn., has raised 
4,000-5,000 turkeys a year for 31 years. He 
says: “There are many good drugs, but I 
would definitely say nf-180 is one of the 
very top products put out to help turkeys.” 


KeitH LANGMo adds: “I would say that, 
without any question, nf-180 is the best 
single drug for turkeys. If I had to pick the 
one drug that did the most for our opera- 
tion, I’d pick nf-180.” 


Hatcherymen Don and Jerry Wharton report 90% of their 
customers start their poults on nf-180. 
How do you feel about the 
cost of nf-180? 
Don AND JERRY WHARTON: “Why, com- 


pared to what a fella could lose, the cost 
of nf-180 is nil. It’s just nothing!” 


Keith Langmo says: “nf-180 keeps the birds in condition... 
and it saves a few ulcers for me, too.” 


BANDEL agrees. He says: “Some 
people ask, ‘Why do you use nf-180? That s 
costs money.’ Well, I say, ‘nf-180 has paid ii 


off in dollars and cents.’ I have to foot the m, 
bills, and I’m convinced nf-180 does pay ar, 


and pay good!” 


How would you like to raise 
turkeys without nf-180? 


KeitH Lancmo: “I wouldn’t like to. I im- 
agine I could, but it would make our job 2 
more difficult. nf-180 is one of the things fx 
that make your job a little easier.” 


Pau BANDEL: “I’d hate to raise turkeys 
without it! I feel more relaxed . . . less help- 
less with nf-180 in my feed.” 


Get in touch with your Hess & Clark sales- z 
man. He can answer any questions you may 
have...and can get you started on an 
nf-180 protective feeding program. “| 


These informative selling aids 2 
help acquaint customers with ‘ 
nf-180 protective feeding 


By starting an nf-180 protective feeding program 
now, you'll profit from powerful selling support. The 
4-page folder shown here is currently running as an 
insert in leading turkey magazines. It also makes an 
informative handout piece for your store. The nf-180 
Profit Pointer dial en- 

ables you and your cus- PP 
tomers to quickly dial 
the correct nf-180 level | 
for treating specific 
diseases. 


Controls more poultry problems 
than any other drug 


HESS & CLARK 


Ashland, Ohio 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
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FEED, DRUG, CHEMICAL and 
ALL-PURPOSE BATCH MIXERS 
Have PASSED Every Laboratory 
Test For 45 YEARS 


PIONEERS IN FEEDS 
KRACKERS re AND FEEDING 
com fo AUTOMATION . . . 


© bushels he 


Established 1894 


GET OUR FREE CATALOG, discover how 
others hit the “big time” with Davis 


H.C.DAVIS SONS’ 


Bes 185. Benner Springs. Kanses/ Phone HA 2 3000 
Home of the Great AGRICULTURAL MALL OF FAME 


It took averages 


like these — 
ZY41.0 


eggs/pullet housed 


$3,069 


Income per bird 


to put ARBOR ACRES 


in the egg business... 


ARBOR ACRES FARM, INC. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Egg Production Research 
NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 


Ohio Reports Study of Turkey Feeding Systems 


WOOSTER, OHIO—A report on 
research on feeding systems for grow- 
ing different strains of turkeys has 
been presented by the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

V. D. Chamberlin told of a recent 
test in which three feeding systems 
were compared, including an all-mash | 
ration pelleted, a mash concentrate 
plus whole corn and a mash concen- | 
trate pelleted plus whole corn. The 
report follows: 

Four strains of Large White tur- | 
keys were fed from 8 to 24 weeks of | 
age. The males and females were | 
grown separately. Representative 
birds from the four strains were ran- 
domized into groups at 8 weeks of 
age. Three different houses were 
used and each house represented 
three comparable pens of males and 
three of females. Each of the rations 
tested was fed to a pen of males and 
females in each house. 

Table 1 gives the average gains for 
the 8-24 week period. The Nicholas 
males receiving the pelleted concen- 
trate and corn made the greatest av- | 
erage gain while the Nicholas females 
that received the mash concentrate | 
and corn made the greatest average 
gains. When all strains of females 
and/or males fed any of the particular 
rations were averaged and compared | 
to a similar average of another ra- | 
tion, practically no differences were 
observed. This is shown in the last 


three columns of Table 1. The differ- 
ent strains of birds used in this test 
did show a wide variation in gain. 
The Nicholas males averaged 2.9 Ib. 
greater gains than the R.B.C. males, 
which made the least gains. The 
range of gains in the females was 
8.4 lb. to 10.2 lb. Differences in aver- 
age gains were due to strains of birds 
used and not the type of ration. 

Table 2 shows the effect of environ- 
ment on the average gains. The dif- 
ferences between houses 2 and 6 are 
very small and may not be signifi- 
cant. House 9 (pole shelter) shows an 
advantage of 1.6 lb. average over 
house 6 and 1.4 Ib. over house 2. 

In Table 3 a wide range of feed 
conversions will be noted. In the 
males the best conversion pen was 
fed mash concentrate and corn while 
the average of the three pens favored 
the all-mash pellets. The best female 
pen was fed all-mash pellets and the 
average of the three pens favored the 
all-mash pellets. This study also 
shows that the males are more effi- 
cient than the females regardless of 
the ration used to 24 weeks of age. 
The cost per pound of gain is also less 
for the males than the females to 24 


| weeks. Considering all costs, one ra- 


tion will produce a pound of male 
turkey about as cheaply as the other 
in this test. On the female side, the 
all-mash pellets produce the cheapest 
gains. 


TABLE 1. Effect of Satan, Strains and Sex on feeegp 8-24 Week Gains 


Nicholas Ration Ay 


Wilford 
Rations M M F “ F F Both 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs Ibs Ibs. Ibs Ibs 
All-Mash Pellets 17.3 10.0 15.8 95 15.4 8.5 10.1 16.7 95 13.1 
Mash Conc. + Corn 17.3 10.3 16.8 8.9 15.5 8.3 18.1 10.5 16.9 9.5 13.2 
Pellet Conc. + Corn 17.6 10.4 16.4 8.8 15.3 8.5 18.6 9.9 17.0 9.4 13.2 
Strain Av. ‘ 17.4 10.2 16.3 9.1 15.4 8.4 18.3 10.2 
Sex Ay 13.8 12.7 11.9 14.2 
TABLE 2. Effect of Environment on ahasiatinnain 8-24 Week Gains 
House M F Average 
ibs. Ibs. Ibs 
16.5 91 12.8 
16.4 8.7 12.6 


TABLE 3. Effect of Rations on Feed Conversion (Lb. Feed Per Lb. Gain 8-24 Weeks) 


House “Cents Cost/ 
Rations 2 9 Ay Lb. Gain 
Males 
All-Mash Pellets 3.79 3.71 4.55 4.01 13.4 
Mash Conc. + Corn .. oa 4.46 4.73 4.27 13.6 
Pellet Conc. + Corn (ou: Se 3.8! 4.86 4.32 13.7 
Females 
All-Mash Pellets cm 4.53 4.73 4.29 14.5 
Mash Conc. + Corn ........ 5.52 4.98 5.13 5.21 16.4 
Pellet Conc. + Corn ........ 4.81 5.28 5.26 5.11 15.6 


SERVE YOUR FERTILIZER CUSTOMERS BETTE 


SPREADING ACCURACY FOR SMALL OR BIG JOBS 


2-4 TONS SIMONSEN 
Model N-28 (2 ton) and the TROUBLE-FREE (avail? 
N-48 (4 ton) shown, have FEATURES \ 


unique no-spring, individual 
wheel suspension —all wheels 
carry equal weight at all times. 
These tractor pulled ‘‘com- 
pacts” make money as rental 
units. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


for further information about the P710 and 
the N-48, plus a full line of other bulk ferti- 
lizer spreaders and bodies, bulk feed 
bodies, bulk and sack bodies and unloaders. 


GET THESE 


Stainiess Steel Apron 


@ Stainless Steel on all Critical 
Corrosion Points 


e@ All-Weather Wheel Drive 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING 


QUIMBY, IOWA 


Dept. FS 


4-13 TONS 

Model P710 shown, has a 7 ton capacity. 
Other ‘“‘P”’ models available from 4 to 13 
tons. All ‘‘P”’ models are available in 3 
spreading widths, and can accurately 
+ by test—75 lbs. per acre on up. 


Phone 72 


OF THE YEAR — 


POULTRYMEN 
Homer J. Bicksler of Palmyra, Pa. 


(right), was cited as Pennsylvania 
“Poultryman of the Year” during: the 
Pennsylvania Poultry Federation an- 
nual conference, which was held at 
Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park. Mr. Bicksler is manager 
of the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau 
Hatchery, Harrisburg, and is a form- 
er president of the federation. The 


| plaque was presented by Leslie S. 


| Southern States Cooperative, 


bu., has 19-ft. 


| cheaper than milk, 


Hubbard of Lancaster, the 1957 win- 
ner. 


Use of New SSC 


Milk Replacer Told 


RICHMOND, VA.—Calf Maker, a 
milk replacer manufactured by 
Rich- 
is good for veal as well as re- 
according to SSC 


mond, 
placement calves, 
officials. 

Calf Maker, which is described as 
is a milk prod- 
uct plus fats, vitamins, trace min- 
erals and antibiotics. The product is 
fed like milk so that a veal program 
is possible. 

For an average calf of about 100 
lb. birth weight, it will take about 
100 lb. of dry Calf Maker to bring it 
to marketable weight of 190-200 Ib., 
SSC officials said. 

In mixing Calf Maker for veal 
calves, 1 lb. of the feed is mixed in 
7 Ib. of water at 100° F. This makes 
a 12.5% solution. Or, 12.5 lb. of Calf 
Maker can be used with 87.5 Ib. of 
water. 

The solution should be fed twice 
daily at the following rates: 4-7 days 
old, 5 Ib. Calf Maker; 8-11, 6; 12-15, 
7; 16-19, 7; 20-23, 9; 24-29, 10, and 
for 30-39 day old calves, use 11-12 
Ib. of Calf Maker. 


Erect Large Bin 


NEVADA, ILL.—One of the largest 
pv-e-engineered grain storage bins in 
jhe world was completed recently at 
Nevada for the Gibbons Grain Co. 

The 60-ft. diameter bin holds 55,000 
sidewalls and a 35-ft. 
peak. It reportedly was designed for 
lowest-cost storage. 
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OYSTER SHELL 
© Yields Better Eggs © More Digestible 
@ Whiter and Cleaner 
At your favorite feed dealer 
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| Edward R. Bacon Grain Co. | 
177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. | 
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eeting the challenge of the ’60’s with service 


< 


Spraying trouble away is a common practice in the area served by Harry Dukes’ Dealers. Here are 


\ Mr. Dukes (right), Dealer Service Man Melson Magee (on the spray rig) and Poultryman Otto C. 
P F ORGANIZED Anger getting ready to spray a house to help make it safe for a new batch of birds. 
F SERVICE 
s || Purina Dealers serve by seeing 


THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 


With the “sales partner”’ help of their Purina Sales- 
men, Dealers are employing Purina Health Aids in 
helping farmers produce quality milk, meat and eggs 
at lower costs. The Dealer service sees to it that 
many health troubles never come to herds and flocks. 


The Purina line of Health Aids is designed to prevent 
common diseases that sap the profits of poultrymen 
and livestock raisers. Coming from an organization 
of nutrition specialists, these products are compatible 
with modern Purina Chows and are tested in use on 
Purina Research Farms. 


Purina “sales partners’’ are well versed in the use of 
Health Aids, and their training of Dealer employees 
equips servicemen to use them as profit builders for 
both farmers and Dealers. 


WHY THE PURINA FRANCHISE IS THE 
MOST SOUGHT RURAL RETAIL OPPORTUNITY 


1. Dealers who follow the Purina Archway Program 
realize worthwhile profits on their investments. 


2. Purina offers a well-rounded money-management 
program for Dealers. 


3. The Checkerboard is rural America’s best-known 
trademark. 


4. There’s a Purina Chow especially adapted to 
every livestock and poultry production situation. 


5. Purina offers complete programs of breeding, 
management, sanitation and feeding. 


6. Dealers are backed by one of the world’s out- 
standing commercial research facilities. 


7. Purina provides a complete line of research- 
proved sanitation products. 


8. A coast-to-coast network of mills serves Purina 
Dealers. 


| that many troubles never happen 


9. The Purina Salesman and the Dealer have a 
“Sales Partnership” relationship. 


10. The Ralston Purina Company is the world’s 
largest feed manufacturer. 

There are progressive, independent Purina Dealers 
covering most areas. If you are in one of the few 
remaining markets where the Purina Franchise is 
available... and if you are interested in an out- 
standing investment opportunity, write: RALSTON 
PURINA COMPANY, Department F-81, St. Louis 
2, Missouri. 


HARRY H. DUKES, JR., “sales partner” in the poultry- 
producing area of Delaware, has his Dealer organizations 
enthusiastic about the use of Purina Health Aids. He has con- 
vinced them that Health Aids should be a part of every feeding 
and management program... that they should have the right 


equipment for their application and a thorough knowledge of 
both the equipment and the products. His work has put more 
money in the bank for many poultrymen. 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


q 
ial a SE & 
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The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstufts’ 
Reader Service Department: 


26. Feedstuffs’ 1961 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 
20c 


. Feed Manufacturing and Distribution Costs—a 


. Energy 


FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


H. Hubbel! 


52. 1961 Analysis and Feeding Yalue Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep— 


4-page article by Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ 
single copy: 3-5 copies, 15¢ each; 10 or more, 10c each. 

series of three 
articles, Dr. Richard Phillips, lowa State University .......... 40c 
Mineral Requirements of Turkeys—Dr. L. S. Jensen, Washington 


. What Is Being Done to Combat the Problem of Thin Shelis—Dr. P. A. 


Thornton, Colorado State University 
Intake ond Laying House Temperature Influence Egg 
Numbers and Production Efficiency—C. F. Peterson, University of 
Idaho 


. Be Prepered for FDA inspections—Dr. H. S. Wilgus, The Ray Ewing 
20¢ 


107. Are Hard Pellets Necessary for Broiler Feeding?—Dr. E. L. Stephen- 
108. Pelleting Feeds for Beef Cattle—Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of 
109. Poultry Nutrition Studies with Bentonite—Dr. A. A. Kurnick, Univer- 
110. What It Takes to Make Poultry Feeds—Dr. H. R. Bird, University 
111. Amine Acid Balance and Excesses of Amino Acid—Dr. David Snet- 
113. Studies With Unextracted Soybeans for Chickens ond Turkeys— 
115. High Levels ef Copper for Growing-Finishing Swine—Dr. men D. 
116 


. Records as an Aid in Poultry Fiock Management—Dr. Kar! T. Wright, 
20c 


117. High-Reughage Pellets for Fattening Lambs—Dr. D. C. Church, 
118. Interpretations of Nutritional Literature—Dr. H. J. Almquist, The 
119. Dollers and Sense of Swine Feed Additives—Dr. Damon V. Catron, 
25¢ 
120. Factors that Affect the Granulation and Capacity in Grinding Corn, 
Oats and Serghum Grain with a Hammermill—Prof. R. J. Baker, 
121. Calcium Intake Level, Strain of Birds and Rate of Egg Production 
All Influence Egg Shell Quality—Prof. C. F. Peterson, University of 
20c 
122. Grain Preparation for Fattening Cattle—Dr. |. A. Dyer, Washington 
123. Will Better Amino Acid Balance Improve Efficiency of Egg Pro- 
duction? —Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell University ............... 20¢ 
124. Choline for Fattening Cattle—Dr. |. A. Dyer, Washington State 
125. Seybeans in Poultry Feeding—A Processing Problem—Dr. M. C. 
126. Reports on Informal Poultry Nutrition Conference—Dr. J. R. Couch, 
127. The Problem of Egg Shell Quality—Gordon Bearse, Washington 
nes 20c 
128. Feeding Pigs with Emphasis on Production of Quality Carcasses— 
Dr. J. P. Bowland, University of Alberta, Canada .......... 20c 
129. Current and New Financing Methods in the Feed Industry—W. D. 
130. Protein Levels and Methionine Supplementation of Feeds for — 
Hens—Dr. Robert H. Harms, University of Florida .......... 
131. Methionine Supplementation of Laying Rations—Professor 
Runnels, University of Delaware 20c 
132. Some Highlights: of Nutrition Research in the Poultry Science 
Department of the University of British Columbia, Dr. J. Biely, 
133. Europeon Swine Production—Dr. J. E. Burnside, Southern Illinois 
134. Development of High Energy Rations for Ruminant Animals—Dr. 
James D. Schuh, University of Nevada ..............-s000s 20c 
135. Nitrate Poisoning in Livestock—Drs. O. E. Kolari and R. M. Jordan, 
FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reeder Service Department Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


| NEW FARM STORE—The new farm store of the modernized Moyer & Son 
Feed Mill dominates the foreground of the Moyer installation as shown here. 
| The modernized feed mill is in the background. 


Modernization Called 
‘Growth Insurance’ for 


By Phil Lance 
Special Writer 


Jacob Moyer feels that the $60,000 | 


recently invested in revamping and 
modernizing his mill in Souderton, 
Pa., has been an investment in the 
future. 

“This investment is our way of in- 
suring continued growth and a profit- 
able business activity,” says Mr. Moy- 
er. “In order to continue doing busi- 
ness, particularly in a highly com- 
petitive area and one in which urban- 
ization has stepped in, a feed dealer 
must remain on top of the demands 
made by his customers. The loss of a 
single customer is a pretty difficult 
pill to swallow. However, because we 
have remained alert to the needs and 
have diversified our services and 
products so that we can sell more to 
more customers, our investment in 
capital equipment and building mod- 
ernization is termed ‘growth insur- 
ance’ as far as we are concerned.” 

The Moyer & Son Feed Mill has 
been a family affair since 1881. Now 
operated by brothers Jacob and Nel- 
son, the firm was started by the 
brothers’ grandfather and later taken 
over by their father, Jacob M. Moyer, 
Sr. 

“We are located in an area where 
urbanization has been taking over 
smaller farms,” explains Jacob Moy- 
er, “and the large ones have gotten 
larger. Our average customer is tak- 
ing almost twice as much feed today 


as he did sometime ago, and this is | 


Mill in Urban Area 


constantly increasing. For this rea- 
son, we cannot afford to lose a single 
customer, and in order to prevent this 
possibility, we are alert to the needs 
of our customers and are ready to 
serve them with their requirements 
the moment they make their demands 
known to us.” 


Bulk Handling 


Bulk handling has been the most 
recent improvement at this mill. This 
installation includes a new railroad 
receiving system to handle bulk con- 
centrates and grain. Ten concentrate 
holding bins with a capacity of 100 
tons have been tied in to existing stor- 
age. A completely new elevation and 
distribution system was installed to 
serve the entire mill—from receiving 
to processing, storage and load out. 
Four 10 ton bulk bins were added for 
finished feeds and there is a new corn 
sheller and other equipment. 

“We get a better price buying in- 
gredients in bulk and have reduced 
our labor costs,” says Mr. Moyer. 
“This has helped make possible a cus- 
tomer savings of $5 per ton on bulk 
feed. Currently, 25% of our feed de- 
liveries are in bulk.” 


Moyer & Son handles three brands 
of feed—Ful-O-Pep, Beacon and its 
own M & S variety. An average of 
600 tons per month is delivered in the 
20 mile radius covered by this firm. 
Custom mixing accounts for approxi- 


OPEN HOUSE—The open house held by Moyer & Son Feed Mill following 
a recent $60,000 modernization program drew 5,000 visitors. Here youngsters 
with balloons in hand are among the group on a mill tour. 


4 7 
105 
| 
: 
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INGREDIENT STORAGE—Bulk 


ingredient storage units are 


shown here. 


A mill employee is shown weighing out ingredients into a weight buggy. 


mately half of this volume, with 
farmers relying upon the mill to mix 
formulas best suited for their live- 
stock and poultry 

Grain Banking 

mixing is stimulated 
grain bank that Moye! 
Of 100 ton capacity, 
some oats and 


Custom 
through the 
& Son operate 
the bank is used for 
wheat, but the major crop is corn. 
Farmers, alert to money saving op- 
portunities, buy corn at public 
when the price is right and have it 


sales 


shipped to the Moyer grain bank. The 
Moyers pick up the corn, free of 
charge to the customer, test it for 
quality and, upon acceptance, give 
the customer credit for it. Custom 
mixing, grinding and delivery enters 


into the cost of the feed which runs 


$5 per ton plus the ingredients. By 
giving customers immediate service 
the firm makes itself more indispen- 
sible to the farmer which is an- 
other way of maintaining customers’ 
loyalty 

From “away back when,” Moyer & 
Son has operated out of two mills 
located within a half mile of each 
other. The reason for the two mills 
was as a safeguard against fire 
Grandfather Moyer felt that if fire 


should ever damage or burn down one 


mill, he had another in which to 
carry on his business. During the 
years, the operation of both mills was 
continued. Currently, however, the 
newest generation of Moyers is con- 
sidering the centralization of both 
mills because the fire hazard has 
practically been eliminated through 
safeguards and modern building ma- 


terials. However, for the time being 
the operation of both mills will be 
maintained, the brothers say. 


“In one mill. we do all our bulk 
mixing and, in the other, we do our 
bagging,” says Mr. Moyer. “We have 


thirty-five employees between the 
two and operate a fleet of several 
trucks. Bagged or bulk, custom mixed 
feed, our own brand or the national 
brands that we handle are all avail- 
able to our customers and the variety 


SELLS MORE—Jacob Moyer, Moyer 
& Son Feed Mill, finds that he can 
sell more if customers see more. 
Here he shows a product to a cust- 
omer at the firm’s new farm store. 


BULK STORAGE—Bulk storage bins | 
for the newly-modernized Moye 
& Son Feed Mill are shown here. 
truck below has just been loaded 
with finished feed. 


has helped us to retain their loyalty 
through the years.”’ 

Because of the 
pellets in this area, 
direct from the feed manufacturers 
and shipped to the customer. Quan- 
tities of pellets, however, are kept on 
hand in the mill to accommodate cus- 
tomers who order pellets on short 
notice or require small orders. 

Equipment in the Moyer mills in- 
cludes a Sprout-Waldron hammermill, 
a two ton vertical Sprout-Waldron 
mixer, a horizontal Robeson mixer, 
a Strong-Scott corn sheller, a Robe- 
son attrition mill, a Richardson hop- 
per scale, an S. Howes oats and bar- | 
ley crimper and a Metropolitan sew- 
ing machine. The firm of U. E. Fitz- 
patrick & Co., Burket, Ind., did the 
modernizing and installation of the 
bulk feed operation 


light demand for 
they are ordered 


New Farm Store 


“Our modern farm store in con- 
junction with our mill has also played 
a major part in keeping our custom- 
ers and attracting new ones,” says 
Jacob Moyer. “Instead of calling their 
orders by phone, many customers like 
to come in and browse around. While 
doing so, they select items they need. 
Because we have a 30 day credit plan, 
customer$ are stimulated to buy 
more. On the whole, our credit pic- 
ture is quite good—with the excep- 
tion of a slow paying customer here 
or there. Nevertheless, we have to | 
take this into consideration as a part 
of operating our business and we are 
tactful and careful in the handling of | 
credit accounts.” 

Open House Held 

At the conclusion of the moderniza- 
tion program, the mill held a two day | 
open house that brought in over 5,000 | 
visitors. Free gifts and refreshments 
helped to attract attention to the 
opening which included a complete 
tour of the mill. Every piece of equip- 
ment was identified and signs de- 
scribed each operation. All depart- 
ments in the farm store were iden- 
tified to make customer selection of 
products easier. The two day open 


| 
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Complete 
Cereals 
Processed 
Specially for 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 
* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 


(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 
Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, lilinois 


TELETYPE 
7261 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 
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trophies al the Hunt for better feedstuffs 


TRIANGLE BRAND 
COPPER SULFATE 


blended with your regular feedstuffs protects 
poultry, hogs and cattle against anemia... 
helps breeding performance... promotes bone 
development, enzyme flow and good coat color. 

It costs very little to bolster the sales appeal 
of your feedstuffs this way. Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulfate is economically priced and 
99+% pure. 


AVENUE «© NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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1961 


SELLIN' SAM 


“He's my 


By Jim Zilverberg 


buyer!" 


house helped to sell the Moyer cus- | 
tomers more strongly on doing busi- 
ness with this mill and, by the same 
token, attracted new customers. 

“By anticipating the needs of our 
customers and making sure that we 
are able to supply them when re- 
quested, our customers become more 
dependent upon us,” says Mr. Moyer. 
“As long as we can keep serving our 
same customers, selling them more 
feed and supplies as their needs in- 
crease, we are increasing our busin- 
ess oportunities.” 


New Colorado Firm 


DENVER, COLO. — Denver-Bell 
Elevator Co. has filed articles of in- 
corporation listing $49,000 authorized 
capitalization to conduct and carry 
on the business of buying, selling, 
raising and dealing in all kinds of 
grain, feed, hay and other farm prod- 
ucts. Incorporators and initial board 
of directors include Arleigh E. Neigh- 
bors, James S. Gray and Richard I. 
Drahn. 


Single copy 
3 to 5 copies 


Reprints Available . 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS 
TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


Reprints of the Analysis Table and the notes that accompany it 
may be obtained at these prices: 


(Colleges and experiment stations will be furnished # reasonable number 
of reprints for their own use free of charge on request.) 


Analysis Table, for which payment is enclosed. 


20c 
10¢ each 
5¢ each 


P.O. Box 67 
Mirneapolis 40, Mina. 


. copylies) of the 1961 Feedstuffs 


Arkansas Producers 
Advised to Enlarge 
Table Egg Flocks 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Arkan- 
sas egg producers are being advised 
to consider enlarging their operations 
in order to compete successfully. 

In fact, two University of Arkansas 
researchers say that the establish- 
ment of several egg production opera- 
tions of 100,000 or more layers is nec- 
essary if Arkansas is to become a 
ranking egg production state. And 
they emphasize the importance of 
contracts when a layer operation be- 
comes sizeable. 

Arkansas flock owners are being 


| advised that large producers have re- 


latively low costs because they can 


(1) spread fixed costs over a larger | 


output, (2) obtain quantity discounts 
on inputs and premiums for large vol- 
ume of uniform eggs, (3) use tech- 


| 


nological developments not economi- 
cal for small producers, and (4) gain 
interfirm economies by integrating 
vertically. 

This report is based on a survey of 
the larger producers in the state and 
a recent census of commercial grow- 
ers in Arkansas by county agricul- 
tural agents, according to John W. 7 
Jackson, research assistant, and Dr. 
Hilliard Jackson, associate agricul- 
tural economist, University of Ar- 
kansas. 

The report of Mr. Jackson and Dr. 
Jackson follows: 

How Large Are Flocks? 

In 1960 about three-fourths of the 
birds grown for table egg produc- 
tion (almost three million layers) 
were in 741 flocks of 500 layers or 
more each. This excludes approxi- 
mately three million layers in farm 
and hatchery supply flocks in the 
state. 

Arkansas table egg flocks are large 
by past standards, but further in- 
creases are needed. About 71% (527 
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TABLE 1. Size of Commercial Table Egg Flocks in Arkansas in 1960 
All Av. layers 
Flock size Independent Contract Total flocks per flock 
- Number—— No %o Number 
500- 1,999 149 65 214 28.9 1,090 
2,000- 4,999 87 269 356 48.0 3,117 
5,000- 9,999 49 88 137 18.5 5,872 
10,000-19,999 i i 22 3.0 11,677 
20,000-39,999 0 1.5 24,500 
40,000-above | 0 | 0.1 50,000 
Total or average 308 433 741 100.0 3,676 


producers) had 2,000 layers or more. 
All flocks averaged 3,676 layers, but 
12 flocks had over 20,000 layers and 
one had 50,000 layers (see Table 1). 
Increasing use of automation in feed- 
ing, watering and gathering indicates 
that the average flock size will move 
rapidly toward 10,000 layers. 
Mostly on Contract 
Over half of all flocks (433) were 
operated by contract producers, who 
supplied house, equipment and labor. 
Contract flocks were concentrated in 
the 2,000 to 5,000-layer size group. 


They were owned and managed by 
about 50 feed dealers (integrators) 
who controlled an average of 30,000 
layers each. The largest controlled 
300,000 layers. 

About half of the independent pro- 
ducers had less than 2,000 layers. 
Most of these were grading and car- 
toning eggs for direct sale to local 
market. All flocks with more than 
20,000 layers were independent. In- 
dependent flock operators with less 
than 5,000 layers usually reported 
difficulty in marketing eggs. To mar- 
ket eggs to distant cities effective- 


Basic Reasons 


why YOU 


should 


use CDP 


QUALITY 


Repeated nutritional evidence establishes 
CDP as the best phosphorus supplement. 


You can be assured of continual supply and 


SERVICE 


uniform quality in highly available 


phosphorus-low fluorine CDP. 


CDP is the lowest-cost, quality phosphorus 


VALUE 


product available. All of the phosphorus in 


CDP is biologically useable. 


CDP GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


PHOSPHORUS 
18.0% min. 


CALCIUM 
31.0% min. 


FLUORINE 
0.18 % max. 


34.0% max. 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 
mesh, plus or minus 5%. 


cDP tS A 


PRODUCT 


OF THE 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC. 


e NORFOLK 1, 


VIRGINIA 


ly requires production units large: 


than 20,000 layers. Further expan- 
sion of large contract and indepen 
dent operations will place eatel 
pressure on small independent grow 


ers to expand or shift out of egg pro- 
duction or join an integrated firm. 
Capital for Expansion 
An important limitation to expan- 


sion of commercial egg production i 
the large amount of capital needed 
A typical flock of 10,000 layers re- 
quires an investment of about $40.- 
000 ($4 per bird) before egg pro- 
duction starts. This includes all hous- 
ing, equipment, and funds for rais- 
ing pullets to laying age, as shown 
in the following tabulation: 

All housing and buildings ... $16,000 
All equipment ..... 8,000 


Initial operating capital .... 2,000 


Pullets (22 weeks old) 14,00( 
Total investment $40.000 


Several additional egg production 
operations of 100,000 or more layers 


each must be established if Arkansas 


is to become a ranking production 
state. Operators of this size report 
capital investment per bird of about 
$3 which reflects economy of large 
size. Investment per hen would be 
expected to decline ze of flock 
increases, for reasons given earlier 
For example, cooling and washing 
equipment cost much less per hen 
for larger flocks 

Total investment (at $3 per hen) 
for an operation of 000 layers 
would be $600,000. This points up the 
tremendous requirement for capital 


in the commercial egg operation and 
perhaps explains why all 
this size in Arkansas 


operators of 


are on contract 
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Oklahomans Short 
Of Feedlot Funds 


By JESS F. BLAIR 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 

The high cost of feeding facilities 
and the difficulty of borrowing money 
have been cited as the main reasons 
the slow growth of cattle feed- 
ing in Oklahoma. Feed companies 
have found that few people have the 
kind of money required for feeding 
cattle in large numbers. 

It has been estimated that a feed 
mill large enough for feeding several 
hundred head of steers costs around 
$50,000. Grain storage runs 25-50¢ 
bushel, and feeders and waterers cost 
$8-12 per animal unit. On top of this, 
the owner must buy the cattle and 
enough feed for a feeding pericd of 
three to four months. 

“Thus far, the bankers have been 
reluctant to make these kinds of 
loans,” said one feed company official. 
“The feed companies cannot afford 
to furnish the money, because in most 
instances the only feed sales we 
made would be for the concentrates. 
Most large feeders would build their 
own mills.” 

Loans are being made on small 
feedlots, and several from 40 to 100 
head capacity have been started the 
several years. But anyone con- 
templating getting into big-time cat- 
tle feeding, such as that found in the 
Southwest and California, would like- 
ly be forced to borrow money from 
sources outside this area. 
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THE Scotchman LINE 


... from BAKER 


FEED BODIES THAT MEET ALL INDUSTRY NEEDS. 


Compare! You'll find that one of the five new Scotchman 
feed body models was designed to meet your exact require- 
ments! Each model is the result of superb engineering and 
manufacturing skill developed by Baker over almost half a 


century. 
money ! 
operation... 


Every Scotchman offers you more body for the 
More useful services 
more profit possibility! Go Scotchman... 
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People Like to Laugh 


Lanky Herman Sprague was out in 
the field cutting late alfalfa when he 
saw a light red farm truck driving 
along the pasture fence nearby. 

“Well,” he chuckled, “that must be 
Ma bringing out my mid-morning 
lunch. Boy, that’s the way to train 
*em.”’ 

He stopped the equipment, got 


down and started walking toward 
the road. He had to crawl through a 
barb wire fence to get to the truck. 
“Hi, Della.” he said. “Mighty nice of 
you to bring me somethin’ to eat. 
I'm hungry and thirsty.” 

His plumpish wife was clad in a 
blue summery dress and her bare 
arms and neck showed. “Oh, you're 
all wet from perspiration,” she said. 


“Your shirt’s dripping wet. I should 
have brought you a fresh one.” 

“No,” said Herman, climbing into 
the truck seat beside his wife. “Two 
shirts in one day—lI’m surprised at 
you, Della. That’s wasteful. What is 
there to eat?” 

“Ham sandwich, and lemonade in 
the thermos.” 

Herman wiped his lips. “Gee, that’s 


PABST 


NATURAL BACITRACIN 


IDEAL FOR 
LOW-LEVEL FEEDING! 


chick growth response tests prove it 


Pabst natural Bacitracin is the 100% 
“selective action” antibiotic. It knocks out harmful 
micro-organisms that limit good poultry health 
and growth. Pabst natural Bacitracin is a stable, no- 
residue antibiotic. These typical broiler chick growth 
tests demonstrate its superior availability even 

in the low-level range of 2.5 grams per ton of feed. 
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in 
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available 


RESULTS OF. 9 ‘CHICK: GROWTH RESPONSE TESTS 


All Bio-Pabst feed supplements contain economical natural Bacitracin, 
the open patent antibiotic dedicated to public use. 
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Box 2007, Hong Kong * SOUTHERN SPHERE CHEMICAL TRADING COMPANY PTY. LTD., Box 3124, G. P. O., Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 


good. Give me the lemonade first. My 
throat feels like leather.” 

He ate the sandwich, a piece of 
gooseberry pie and drank about five 
glasses of lemonade. “Well, I guess 
I can stand it till noon,” he said. 
“Hey, what’s this—the mail?” 

“I picked it up on the way out 
here,” said Della, screwing the lid on 
the thermos. “Not much, just a 
couple of bills and some magazines.” 


Herman looked down, thumbed 
through the bills. “Yes, those darn 
bills always show up. Say, what’s 
this? JOE BROOKS JOKE BOOK. 
I didn’t know he issued one of these. 
Why doesn’t he stick to the feed bus- 
iness?” 

He picked up the 6 by 9 in. booklet 
and thumbed through it. He read for 
a minute, then roared. “Della, listen 
to this; ‘Feed dealer’s wife (on the 
phone): I’m afraid your dinner will 
be burned a little tonight, darling. 
Feed dealer: What's the matter? 
They have a fire at the delicates- 
sen?’ ” 

Herman roared again. 

“You don’t suppose Mary Brooks 
buys a lot of meals at the delicates- 
sen” asked Della in a_ shocked 
voice. “I always thought she was a 
good cook.” 


“Of course she is,” said Herman. 
“I ate there once. It was fine. This 
is just a joke. And here’s another 
one.” 

He read, “A fat lady wedged her 
way in among the standees of the 
crowded rush-hour bus and started 
fumbling in her coat pocket for her 
fare. She fumbled and struggled and 
fumbled. At last the man beside her 
was heard to say in some desperation, 
‘Permit me, madam, to pay your fare. 
You're workin’ on the last button on 
my suspenders now, and I can’t help 
bein’ nervous!” 

Herman laughed until tears came 
into his eyes. “I don’t think that’s 
funny at all,” Della said primly. “In 
fact, I’m surprised Joe Brooks would 
print an off-color joke like that.” 

“Off-color, Ma?” he roared. “Why 
you should hear some of the jokes us 
farmers tell down at the feed store, 
and at the feeder meetings, too. This 


one of Joe’s is tame.” 

“Well, I’m ashamed of you, too,” 
said Della. “Why must men be that 
way?” 


Advertising, Too 

“Now that’s a darn good question, 
Herman said soberly. “I wish I 
knew.” He flipped through the book. 
“Well, I see Joe hasn’t forgot to 
have lots of pages of ads in the book 
tellin’ all about his feeds and farm 
supplies. He must have learned that 
from John D. Rockefeller. Give with 
one hand and take with the other 
Well, that makes sense.” 

“Sorta foolish for a big feed firm 
to publish a joke book,”’ Della said 
practically. 

“Oh, no it isn’t,” said Herman. “By 
golly, Ma, we can’t keep our noses to 
the grindstone all the time. We have 
to take time out now and then to 
enjoy ourselves. And I like jokes like 
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How Union-Camp’s 
5-Star Plan saved. 


multiwall user 


up to $450 


per carload of bags 


This is a new kind of “Big-Inch” 


story. 

A major mid-west packer* wasn’t 
convinced his multiwall bagging op- 
eration was all it might be. Could 
Union-Camp’s 5-Star Multiwall Plan 
help? 

To get the answer, Union-Camp 
multiwall specialists visited the plant. 
They found that the automatically 
filled bags occasionally stuck in the 
sewing head. Also, that the sewing 
line tended to “‘belly’’ and form an 
arc pattern. The result was consider- 
able loss in production and frequent 
breakage. Another problem—the 
bags didn’t warehouse well. 


“Sew-Straight” Solution 


After completing their analysis, the 
Union-Camp men suggested install- 
ing a ‘‘Sew-Straight”’ attachment 
right onto the sewing head. The bags 
could now be closed with an “EK” 
head in a perfectly straight line. And 
only 1 inch from the top of the bag. 
That single inch made all the dif- 
ference. 


Less paper—less breakage 


To begin with, shorter bags could be 
used. The savings in paper alone cut 


NAME ON REQUEST 


the firm’s multiwall costs from be- 
tween $350 to $450 a carload. Imagine 
the savings based on several dozen 
carloads a year! 


tern (left) and the new closure (arrow). Note the 
straight sewing line, and how close it is to the top 
of the bag. 


The new attachment also speeded 
production by eliminating sewing 
head jam-ups. Moreover, since the 
top closure is now identical to the 
factory-sewn bottom closure, the bags 
form a perfect pillow shape—no 
awkward ears. This makes them 
easier to handle . . . easier to stack. 
And there’s less breakage and fewer 
rejects. 


How much could you save? 


Perhaps an idea unearthed through 
Union-Camp’s 5-Star Plan could save 
you money. The chances are excellent. 
For every day, multiwall users, large 
and small, are reducing their multi- 
wall costs by capitalizing on this 
comprehensive packaging service. 
Their savings run from a few thou- 
sand dollars to over $100,000 a year. 

Apart from bag construction, this 
economy program covers bag design, 
specifications control, packaging 
machinery, and a survey of your 
materials handling operation. And it 
costs you nothing—regardless of the 
brand of bags you now use. 


FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET 


Write Dept. M-3 today for a 
free copy of Union-Camp’s new 
5-Star Plan booklet. It describes 
many case historiesshowing how 
packers like yourself have 
achieved greater efficiency and 
economy in their multiwall 
operation. 


UNION-CAMP’ 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway N.Y 7. N.Y. 
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MORE PROFIT FOR YOU 
Big Savings for Poultrymen 


the ones in the book, and I'll bet 
many other farmers do, too. Say, Joe 
lists the names of every farmer who 
contributed a joke to this book. They 


| received $1.00 each. How come Joe 
| didn’t ask us for jokes?” 

Della bit her lip. “Oh, maybe that 
was the mimeographed sheet Joe sent 
us sometime ago. I thought it was 
just another ad so I tossed it into 
| the wastebasket.” 


Don’t Throw Away Mail 
stiffened. 


Herman's face “Della, 


LOWEST COST CALCIUM SUPPLEMENT FOR 
LAYING HENS—DOES A GOOD GRIT JOB, TOO. 
Shelimaker is produced from high calcium limestone formed millions of 


years ago from shell and other calcareous deposits under the sea that one 
time covered the entire land area now known as the Mississippi River basin. 


third and fourth class. I want to 

| look at it all. Here we passed up a 
chance to send Joe some jokes for 
this book. And I could have got my 
name listed just like the others. And 
I could have sent a book to Oscar 
out in Nebraska to show that tight 
brother of mine I’m smart. He won't 
believe it.” 

Della sat silently while Herman 
blew off his anger and flipped pages. 
“Hey, here’s a coupon. If we tear 
this out, and bring it to Joe inside of 


Shallmaker is slowly soluble in the gizzard to supply most effectively all 
the extra calcium the hen needs for building strong egg shells. It is also 
hard enough to do a good grit job as shown in feeding trials at several 
state experiment stations. 


Write for information and prices today. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 
520 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


CK is OX for Profit...Service...Quality 
Mix 
Without 


(835% feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent — 
Dehydrated on Soybean Mill Feed) 
Why? Because CK Econolass is 
economical AND is of uniformly 
high quality. In fact, you can’t buy 
a better dry blackstrap molasses 
feed ingredient. 


You'll like the ease with which 
Econolass mixes, and you'll like 
the convenience of the moisture- 
resistant 50 lb. bags. 


You'll like the FAST service 
your orders get from CK—and your 
customers will like the fast, healthy 
gains your feeds provide with the 
added palatability of Econolass. 


Fish solubles 
dried on soymeal. 
@ New Econoloc — 
Soyoil and lecithin 
carried on soymeal. 


don’t throw any mail away, not even | 


\ 
E> « 


“Guess whose kid is raising chickens?” 


30 days, we get a $2 discount on a 
ton of feed. That’s for us, Della.” 

“T’'ve got to go back now, Herman, 
and bake some bread.” 

“Want me to read another joke to 
you. Here’s a dandy about a school 
teacher.” 

“No, and you have to get to work, 
too. Lots of alfalfa to cut.” 

Herman chuckled. “Well, I'll keep 
the joke book and sit under the 
shade of that oak if it gets too hot. 
I want to see what kind of jokes 
some of my neighbors sent in.” 

“Tl take the book back to the 
house with me, Herman,” Della said 
firmly. “You know that alfalfa needs 
cutting.” 

Herman sighed. “I guess you're 
right. The alfalfa does have to be 
cut. But don’t you throw that book 
away. I'll read it this noon. I must 
phone Joe and compliment him on 
that book. Maybe he’ll get out a new 
joke book next year. Man, I'd like 
to see one of my dillies printed in 
that.” 


DPL Expands Plant 


For Vaccine Output 


MILLSBORO, DEL.—Dr. Hiram 
N. Lasher, vice president and direc- 
tor of Delaware Poultry Laboratories 
here, has announced that progress is 
now underway to expand the firm’s 
vaccine manufacturing plant. 

Dr. Lasher stated that the addi- 
tional facilities were needed to meet 
the“steadily growing demand for the 
firm’s improved N-63 Newcastle dis- 
ease vaccine. 

“Our N-63 vaccines for Newcastle 
disease are one of the most gratifying 
results of the intensified research 
program we initiated several years 
ago. Now that our research efforts 
are bearing fruit, we will need larger 
manufacturing facilities, as well as 
additional space for other important 
activities, so that we can better serve 
the poultry industry,” he said. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year "round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K, CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
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: agenda will be a discussion of “Cur- | 
Kentucky F eed, Grain rent Poultry Research at the Univer- | 

G u T ll Pl { sity of Kentucky” by W. M. Insko, 

ro els ans for | Jr., head, poultry science department 
P E. G. Cherbonnier, feed consultant, Imp orters and Wholesalers 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 

Aug. 21 22 Conference will speak on “1970 or Sooner,” and of a Canadian Screenings 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Six Universit the University of Kentucky beef cat- 
| sheep research programs 


f K k al sci ists, 
oF ememucky agricultural scientists, | win be discussed by Dr. W. P. Gar SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


rigus, head, department of anima! 


swine and beef cattle nutrition to 
farm building structures and ventila- | M¥S>andry. Climaxing the session wil Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 

. , be an address by Sen. Thruston B. 
tion, will be among a slate of speak- Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 
ers at the Aug. 21-22 annual confer- Morton (R., Ky.). 
ence of the Kentucky Feed & Grain Afternoon. festivities will include Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association i 
Assn., Inc. Guest speakers also will swimming, ladies luncheon, golf tour- The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 
be on the program. nament, social hour and an evening 

To be held in the Brown Suburban | >@nquet. = — 
Hotel in Louisville, the two-day event i : 
will include a golf tournament, spe- NEW COLORADO FIRM 
cial ladies program, poolside social FT. MORGAN, COLO. — Kula 
hour, banquet and other entertain- Grain Co. has filed articles of incor- K E E on & Cc Oo Mi PA N Y 
ment. It is sponsored by the associa- | poration to engage in the general Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
tion and the University of Kentucky. grain elevator business, listing as in- A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Speakers and topics to be discussed | ¢:porators and initial board of direc- 
at the Monday morning session in- Robert L., Shirl 
clude Dr. G. E. Mitchell, Jr., animal 
husbandry department, University of | Roy L. Kula. 
Kentucky, “Relationships Be tween 
Vitamin A and Dietary Nitrate”; Lee | 
H,. Boyd, director, feed contro] and | 
nutrition, American Feed Manufac- | 
turers Assn., “Feed Control Develop- 
ment,” and Dr. John J. Begin, Ken- 
tucky poultry science department, | 
“Nutritional Research with Poultry.” 
A poolside directors luncheon meeting 
will follow Dr. Begin’s talk. 

The afternoon session will open | 
with a talk entitled “Ventilation for 
Poultry and Swine” by Dr. B. F 
Parker, head, agricultural engineer- 
ing department, University of Ken- 
tucky. H. W. Miller, Kentucky ani- | 
mal husbandry department, will dis- | 
cuss “Current Swine Research at the 
University of Kentucky,” and an ad- 
dress by J. E. Stanford, public rela- 
tions director, Kentucky Farm Bu- 


. ; Call or write for complete information and price 
— 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Il. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


reau Federation, will climax after- 
noon festivities. 
First on the Tuesday morning ; 


Wear your hat 


pounds. He is not a ribbon winner 
or a show dog but he is a wonderful 


pet and watch dog. ; 
Muggs was nine weeks old (no when decidi n | 
pedigree) when | got him from a x # 
neighbor. | started him right out on 
RYDE'S FLAKED DOG FOOD mixed 


into a gruel with a little milk and 


he has been on RYDE’S FLAKED -celf is are ‘ > 

Put yourself in hi: place... and the 

ee er advantage of Burlap bags will look mighty big to you. 

FLAKED DOG FOOD. But also | Burlap bags don’t burst on their way to him : 
know what it takes to make a good 7 : Ee 
dog food. | know RYDE'S FLAKED ...nor on their way through your plant. 

DOG FOOD is well balanced in the ¢ . ¢ 7 
necessary nutritional elements and Thev’re cof, ar 20 
They're stronger. They're more useful around his place 
...and they stack better around yours. 


breeds of dogs. This is proven by 


the fact that it has been success- 

fully fed to thousands and thous- Keep this idea under your customer’s hat 

ands of dogs during the 23 years : . 
it has been on the market. ... burlap bags, on a return bag program, are his 
Let me send you a FREE SAMPLE © © © 

and details of the sales opportuni- enct fee aries 


dog food. 
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3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago ? : ‘ eo 
122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7620—Pour-On 
Insecticide for Cattle 


Ruelene, a new “pour-on” insect- 
icide that is described as highly ef- 
fective for the control of grubs, lice 
and horn flies on cattle, has been ap- 
proved for sale, according to the pro- 
ducer, the Dow Chemical Co. 

The product, trademarked “Rue- 
lene 25E,” is approved for use either 
by the “pour-on” method, or for 
spray application. Company officials 
say that Ruelene is at present the 
only approved grub control material 
which can be applied by the pour-on 
method. It is a liquid formulation, 
which is diluted with water at time 
of use. 

Ruelene is recommended for use 
after the end of the adult heel fly 
season, up to Nov. 1, for control of 
both common and northern cattle 
grubs (Hypoderma Lineatum and H. 
Bovis). A single application is also 
said to reduce cattle lice and control 
horn flies for periods of 2 to 3 weeks. 

Ruelene can be used up to 28 days 
prior to slaughter of beef animals. 
It is not recommended for use on 
lactating dairy animals, or within 28 
days of freshening of dairy cattle, 
but it can be used on dairy heifers. 

For pour-on use, Ruelene is mixed 
at a rate of one part Ruelene to two 
parts of water, then poured or ladled 
onto the animal at the rate of 1 oz. 
of the diluted solution for each 100 
Ib. of body weight. Ruelene is applied 
to the backline of the animal for a 


Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 7609—Paddie-Type Mixer 

No. 7610—Overhead Track 

No. 7611—Bulk Weighing Systems 
No. 7612—Belt Repair Fasteners 
No. 7613—Steel Treating Process 
No. 7614—Soft Phosphate News 


ADDRESS 


NEW SERVICE 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


Others (list numbers) ........... 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


| distance of 18 to 24 in., beginning at 
| the shoulders. 


The material is absorbed into the 
animal’s circulatory system, where it 
is reported to exert its grub-killing 
action before the larvae can pene- 
trate to the skin to cause hide and 
carcass damage. Results of field test- 
ing under practical conditions are 
said to have commonly given up to 
100% control of cattle grubs. 

Where the spray application is 
used, one part Ruelene is diluted with 
50 parts of water. This mixture is 
then pressure sprayed onto the anim- 
al to obtain full coverage of the head, 
neck, back and sides. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7620 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7610—Track for 
Overhead Handling 


Cleveland Tramrail division of the 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 
has announced the introduction of 
Tarca Track, a new heavy-duty track 
for overhead materials handling ser- 
vice. 

Designed to withstand heavy, 
swinging, jerky loads and provide a 
smooth, trouble-free road for mater- 
ials movement, the Tarca Track, ac- 
cording to company officials, has 
been engineered to attain maximum 
strength with minimum weight and 
assure extra years of service over 
ordinary tracks. 

The track is a compound section 
consisting of a steel flange and web, 
and a rolled high carbon alloy steel 


No. 7615—Brooder Catalog 

No. 7616—Molasses Feed Scale 
No. 7617—Bag Opening Device 
No. 7618—Whey Powder 
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rail. These parts are welded contin- 
uously from end to end to form a 
combined section free of stress con- 
centrations. 

Company officials say that the rail 
provides “great strength” and has a 
hard, flat, raised tread or running 
surface. 

Tarka Track is fabricated in a 
large number of standard sizes rang- 
ing from 8 to 20 in. deep. Special 
sizes and greater depth tracks can 
be made for unusual applications 
when required. 

The track can be used for either 
hand-power or electrified installa- 
tions and may be connected to track 
switches. For additional information, 
check No. 7610 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7615 Poultry 
Brooder Catalog 


A new illustrated catalog on 


brooders is now available from the 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

The catalog gives a complete show- 
ing of the company’s brooder line 


_| BROODERS 


both gas and electric—along with an 
explanation of integral parts and in- 
formation on how to brood chicks 
and poults. 

For a copy of the catalog, check 
No. 7615 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7614—Soft 
Phosphate Literature 


New literature with scientific 
feeding data and other information 
on the use of soft phosphate in form- 
ula feeds has been prepared by Soft 
Phosphates, Inc. The booklet includes 
both technical and economic inform- 
ation. 

Among sections of the booklet is 
one telling of reports from experi- 
ment stations on trials in which soft 
phosphate was used in combination 
with other phosphates. Other tech- 


nical data from feeding trials also 
are shown. 

Also presented are some of the re- 
sults of an evaluation of soft phos- 
phate as combined phosphorus source 
and binder in pelleting laying~mash. 
The study, conducted by an equip- 
ment firm, indicated improved pellet 
hardness and better cooling and dry- 
ing characteristics as compared with 
the control and bentonite formulas, 
the report says. Information on pow- 
er demand and steam requirements 
also is presented. 

Another part of the literature re- 
fers to research on soft phosphate as 
a potentiating agent for antibiotics. 

For further information, check No. 
7614 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7611—Bulk 
Weighing Systems 

Toledo Scale, division of Toledo 
Scale Corp., has announced introduc- 
tion of what it describes as a versat- 
ile line of bulk weighing systems em- 
phasizing “high accuracy and fast 
speed of operation.” 

Reported to handle almost any 
bulk material which can be automati- 
cally conveyed, these systems are 
said to provide accurate net weights 
of material with up to 1 part in 
4,000 accuracy. 

Multiple drafts 
weighed and the gross 


are 
tare 


of material 
and 


weights of each draft are recorded 
upon an automatic adding machine. 


Total net weights of these accumula- 
tions are always available. 

This principle of net weighing, ac- 
cording to a company spokesman, has 
been accepted by railroad weighing 
bureaus and associations for certified 
weight agreements and official 
weights. Fail-safe design and funct- 
ional electrical interlocking are said 
to assure accurate recording and re- 
sults. Because the scale is read auto- 
matically, human error is prevented, 
and the operator, for the most part, 
is free to perform other duties. 

Six models with capacities to over 
3 million lb. per hour are available. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7611 on the coupon and mail. 

i 


No. 7617—Bag 
Opening Device 

“Grip-N-Rip,” described as_ the 
first easy opening device to provide 
full-top or pour-spout opening of 
sewn open mouth and sewn valve 
multiwall bags, has been introduced 
by the bag division of St. Regis 
Paper Co. Officials say the device is 
designed for both industrial and con- 
sumer bags used for agricultural, 
chemical, food and rock products. 

Said to be fast, practical and low- 
cost, this “easy opening feature” em- 
ploys a triple-strength filter tape in 
place of standard filter cord. The 
filter tape, which is sewn over the 
regular bag top tape, provides a 
pulling tab for easy opening. It also 
is said to improve appearance. 

For full bag top opening, the filter 
tape is pulled away from the top of 
the bag. The regular bag top tape, 
which is held in place by the same 
thread, is then free, and the bag is 
completely open. 

For pour spout opening, the reg- 
ular bag top tape is pasted along the 
top of the bag except for a few 
inches at one end to allow for limited 
opening. After the filter tape has 
been pulled away (the same as it is 
for full opening), the unglued section 
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fe 
EASY OPENING 


of the regular tape is folded back 
and the pour spout is formed. If all 
the material in the bag is not used 
at one time, the tape can be folded 
back over the spout and clipped in 
place, making it easy to store and 
re-use the bag. 


For additional information, check | 


No. 7617 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7613—Steel 
Treating Process 


“Glascoat,” a special process of 
treating steel to give it a hard and 
smooth surface to resist abrasion by 
grain, is now available from Poff & 
Toney, Inc., manufacturer and dist- 


ributor of equipment for the feed | 


mill and grain elevator trade. 

“Glascoat” products (see accomp- 
anying photo) are said to last several 
times longer than ordinary steel pro- 
ducts used for the same purpose. For 
additional information, check No. 
7613 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7616—Teflon-Lined 
Molasses Feed Scale 


A report has been prepared which 
indicates that use of an automatic 
molasses feed scale lined with Teflon 
sheet speeded production 7.5%, main- 
tained accuracy in weighing and el- 
iminated stoppages caused by scale 
clogging. The report tells of use of 
the scale by Beacon Milling Co. The 
Teflon lining was said to have ended 
the need to remove deposits of mol- 
asses which previously had to be 
scraped off at least twice daily. An- 
nual savings of $6,700, in addition to 
production advantages, were report- 
ed for the one machine, operation of 
which was described. 

Richardson Scale Co. built the 
scale, which was lined with Teflon 
sheet fabricated by the plastic pro- 
keeping, a cleaner, equipped with a 


- 
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ducts division of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc. 

The scale used by Beacon, a Rich- 
ardson belt-fed Model GB-38, is made 


specifically for sticky feeds. Teflon | M j L L E R S T © T H E T R a D 2 


IS applied to feeder side plates, the In the course of more than 60 years of service to formula feed manufacturers, 
leveling plate, the belt section of the | Fruen Milling Company has established a reputation for quality and service at 


itiv ic 
feeder housing, the gate plate and comperrive prices 
Today, with competition even keener than before, Fruen's experience and know-how 


the hopper door plate. The scale has | can provide feed manufacturers with grain ingredients that maintain profits with- 
specially shaped hoppers. Teflon, out sacrificing quality 

tetrafluoroethylene resin, is described Contact Your Broker or Dealer 

as waxy and tough, resistant to Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

moisture and chemicals, and as hav- FRanklin 4-2142 or Teletype MP 477 


ing a low coefficient of friction, af- 
fording non-adhesive characteristics. 
The report says that Beacon’s Teflon- 
line scale accumulates no molasses 
deposits and does not clog or slow 
production. Cleaning time is said to 
have been reduced to a tenth of the 
time formerly required. 

The accompanying picture shows 
how, after application of Teflon lin- 
ing, molasses did not cake inside 
scales. “No cleaning time is required | 
for efficient operation,” the report | 
says, “but, as a matter of good house- 


a Kraft Bag 
and The Kraftpacker : 
automatic open-mouth bag filling machine : 

go hand-in-hand! 


Each does a good job by itself, 

and you can buy one without the other 
... but working together as a team Will you extend a hand in welcome 
you get a packaging combination to our representative? 
that is hard to beat for dependability, | OeeRas 
efficiency and sound economy. 


We'll be glad to see your representative. 
7 In the meantime, please send brochure. 


The KRAFT BAG Div. 8... 
GILMAN PAPER COMPANY 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6 
Exclusive Sales Agents for The Kraftpacker J 


“ 
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FREE — 

WORKING SAMPLES 

Make a trial test of Pata. 
Brts for yourself. Just 
write — and we'll send you 
specifications and a 
ing sample to prove the 
value of this revolution 
ary mew ingredient. 


RALPH & CO. 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


Liam THE SEST— FOR MAN'S BEST FRIEND 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


4 


Sudenga FEED BOX 
\ ” All the Fea at an Unmatchable Price 


UNLOADS ANYWHERE! Deliver bulk feed and grain at 
rates up to 6 ton in 10-15 minutes into any bin. Does not 
break pelleted or crumblized feeds. Low-level discharge, 


—~ 270-degree swinging auger, swing spout. Choice of 
= flexible shaft drive on discharge auger or new uni- 
LOW-LEVEL 
tots versal with gear box drive. Complete hydraulic 

bine. Disengnges for pit dis- motor drive slightly extra. 


Operator controls mixing, dis- 
charge, throttle and flow from 
three equal or unequal compart- 
ments 


MOUNTED ON YOUR TRUCK 

4, 6 and 7 ton 
standard boxes or custom built 
for your truck. Heavy duty 
vinyl-covered nylon tarp or steel 
top available. Your name 
painted on sides 


capacities in 


AS LOW As 


$1875 


MOUNTED 


| bucket of hot water, wipes the film 
| of dust from the Teflon with a damp 
| sponge every few days.” 

For more information, check No. 
| 7616 on the coupon and mail. 


| 
No. 7619—Feed 
Additive for Swine 


Case histories of swine growers 
who have successfully used rations 
incorporating “Dynafac,” an animal 

| feed additive, are featured in a new 
| leaflet available from the Merck 
| chemical division, Merck & Co., Inc. 
| Statements from four swine feed- 
| ers are included, along with tables to 
| be used as guides in setting up a 
| feeding program with Dynafac. The 


' | folder lists advantages of Dynafac 


in swine rations as: To treat scours, 
promote growth, improve feed effic- 
iency and to help reduce “tail- 
| enders.” 

Tables in the booklet are divided 
into columns for weight groups, age 
in weight groups, level of Dynafac in 
feed for growth promotion and for 
scours control, as well as columns 
showing the amount of Dynafac 
needed per ton of feed to aid in 
growth promotion and scours con- 
trol, with a summary column for 
total Dynafac needed for growth pro- 
motion. 

“To bring 100 pigs from 25 lb. toa 
200 Ib. market weight, approximately 
23.1 lb. of Dynafac 20% premix is 
needed,” the leaflet advises. 

It states that Dynafac in swine 
rations works well with all types of 
grain, concentrates, supplements and 
mineral feeds. “Dynafac” is also said 
to be stable in all kinds of weather. 

For a copy of this booklet, check 
No. 7619 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7618—Non-Hygro- 
scopic Whey Powder 


Bongards’ Cooperative Creameries 
has anounced the availability of Bon- 
gards’ Whey Powder, an animal feed 
additive that is described as rich in 
animal protein and milk sugars. 

Officials say that the firm has dev- 
eloped a drying method to produce a 
non-hygroscopic, free-flowing powder, 
in which the “Beta” (or highly 
hygroscopic) crystals of lactose are 
converted to the “Alpha” stage, 
which is stable and non-hygroscopic. 

This method of drying is said to 
prevent the whey powder from cak- 
ing or hardening during use. 

The production of Bongards’ Whey 
Powder is continuous, with the whey 


powder department working right 
through until the powder is complete 
and in bulk storage bins, ready to be 
sacked or bulk-delivered to feed 
processors. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7618 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7612—Belt 
Repair Fasteners 


Three Point Lacing, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Flexible 
Lacing Co. as sales agent for the 
“3-Point” line of belt repair fasten- 
ers. 

The brand name of “3-Point” (for- 
merly the Bristol fastener) is said 
to be an established quality fastener 
for making fast repairs of rips and 
tears in all types of flat belting 


rubber, synthetic or cotton construct- 
ion. 

The “3-Point” fasteners are avail- 
able in a variety of sizes for belting 
ranging from 1/16 in. to 13/16 in. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7612 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7609—Paddle-Type 
Mixer 

A new heavy-duty mixer for heavy 
industrial mixes has been introduced 


by Hayes & Stolz. 
Available in 1 and 2-ton capacities, 


EUREKA DROP-BOTTOM MIXER 


MACHINE THE 


AMERICAN MADE — 
YOUR BEST BUY 


12 to 14-ton bulk feed box for 2- 
ton tandem trucks. 21° discharge 
auger extensions available. Four 

al compartments. Choice of flex- 
ible shaft or gear box drive. Hy- 
draulic drive extra. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


PICK-UP BULK BOX 


2% ton capacity. Here's the ideal 
box for feed mills and elevators for 
the small loads and to come to the 
rescue during peak seasons or dur- 
ing wet weather. It’s a natural for 
large turkey and poultry operations, 
farms requiring day-to-day tonnage. 
As low as $892 50. 


Dept. F 


GEORGE, IOWA 


Ideal for feed dealers who want 
to haul either bags or bulk. Do not 
break pellets or crumblized feeds. 
Fast unloading. Easy loading on the 


farm with 5” or 6” dia. auger in 
special carrier. Permits filling box | 
evenly without scooping to the front. 
— hopper bottom. Vinyl 


THE OUTSTANDING NEW DESIGN FEATURE of this 
Eureka Horizontal Batch Mixer is the drop-bottom gate. 
Loads are discharged immediately, with new access for clean- 
ing, to prevent carry-over or contamination of ingredients. An 
air-operated reversible motor drives the jack screw to control 
the “clam-shell” gates. Doors cannot open during mixing, or 
if air pressure fails, but jack screw can be turned manually to 
unload mixer in power-off emergency. Available on mixers 
ranging in size from 24” to 66” in diameter. 


s. HOWES co., inc. siver creex, w. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS on this practical new advance in mixers, or get the facts 
from your nearby $. Howes representative. 


| os 
2. Newest Dry Pog Food again! 
“ New Expanded Ingredient for 
expanded process ingredient for 
€ 
rype dog foods: Use paLABETS to make 
up 10 to 5% of your present meal 
blend of cords soypea® meal, meat meal, 
fish meal and animal fat. you use 400 
? » \ike cookie mea), pread | 
grains or wheat pram. You also replace 
Exper Pal A 160 of powdery solvent soypea™ 
meal- 
Expanded pALABITS. js free from fines: Reduce Other High-Cos* 
No dust yo annoy dog? No protein 
Jook detract {rom sales- paLasit® 
r PacaBit> contains fo minimum pro” 
in your formule will qufl-uP yout : she 
rein. That you use less 08% ’ 
dog food and eve it bulk and auuractive 
ap agrance proven ingredient The rotal 
animal proveit yn your {ormuls also 
rises with rhe qaditions! amounts 
of meat and fish ™ paLABITS- | 
| 
i 
Gh 2 mg 
— 
COMBI 
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the mixer is said to be especially 
adaptable to the mixing of heavy 
abrasive feeds such as in the pro- 
duction of protein blocks. It can also 
be used equally effectively for wet 
or dry mix such as minerals, chem- 
icals and molasses. 

The mixer has cast-steel paddle 
arms with hardened, adjustable and 
replaceable paddles. For additional 
information, check No. 7609 on the 
coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 75388 — All-purpose feed base, 
Fruen Milling Co. 

No. 7539—Sanitation product, Or- 
ganic Soil Builders, Inc. 

No. 7540—Newcastle disease vac- 
cine, Delaware Poultry Laboratories. 

No. 7541—Poultry and egg pig- 
menting agent, Grain Processing 
Co 


No. 7542—Feeder unit, Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc. 

No. 7548—Fiberglas fume hood, 
Laboratory Construction Co. 

No. 1544— High-speed railroad 
scales, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

No. 7545 — Proceedings of nitro- 
furan symposium, Hess & Clark. 


No. 7546—Pressure pneumatic sys- 
| tems, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 
No. 7547 — Disease, dosage chart, 
| Merck Chemical division, Merck & 
Co., Inc. 

No. 7548— Portable air vibrator, 
The Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7549—Corn husker-sheller, Ha- 
ban Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7550 — Spinner 
Highway Equipment Co. 

No. 7551—Utility bucket elevator, 
Universal Hoist Co. 

No. 7552— Detachable container 
system, The Heil Co 

No. 7558—Metering pump, Madden 
Corp. 


gear cases, 


dustrial Powertronix, Inc. 

No. 7555—Heavy-duty vacuum car 
| cleaner, Spencer Turbine Co. 
| No. 7556—Hog feed additive, Ul- 
tra-Life Laboratories. 


for hogs, Pigloos, Inc., and Collins 
Products, Inc. 
No. 7558—Poultry building exhaust 


THE GRUGIAL 


FOLLOW-THROUGH SERVICE 


MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAM 


EQUIPMENT 
INSTALLATION 


FINANCING 


EQUIPMENT DESIGN 
OR SELECTION 


MILL LAYOUT 


PRELIMINARY PLANNING 


SIZE OF MILL 


PLANT SITE 


WAREHOUSE 


GRAIN 
STORAGE 
FACILITIES 


FLOW PATTERN 


EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


S. HOWES COVERS YOU WITH “FULL-CIRCLE” SERVICE: When you deal with the S. Howes Com- 
pany you'll find that you're the center of attention. The dozens of different services offered by S. Howes 
are all “‘customer-oriented” with one con:mon objective . . . to make that customer's mill more competitive, 
more productive, more profitable. This “Full-Circle” Service is both personal and flexible. It may involve 
merely a rearrangement of your present mill equipment to obtain greater efficiency. Or it can include the 
layout, installation and financing of a completely new mill. Whatever your needs, S. Howes is your best 
source. It costs you nothing to find out! 


GET 


Ss. HOWES COMPANY, INC. © SILVER CREEK, NEW YORK 


No. 7554—F low metering units, In- | 


No. 7557 — Pigloo isolation system | 


CALL GEORGE WILLIS: 


Silver Creek, YELLOWSTONE 4-261, 
4 collect. He'll arrange for a complete 


| er, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 
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fan, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. 

No. 7559—Pellet mill, KGC Corp. 

No. 7560—Steam boiler, Boiler En- 
gineering & Supply Co. 

No. 7561—Molasses system for mo- 
bile mills, Daffin Manufacturing, Div. 
of Daffin Corp. 

No. 7562—Hydraulic truck unload- 
er, Straight Engineering Co. 

No. 7563—Proportioning liquid to 
solid ingredients, B-I-F Industries. 

No. 7564— Vaccine for Newcastle 
disease, The Ray Ewing Co. 

No. 7565—Vitaniin blocks with in- 
creased vitamin A, Western Condens- 
ing Co., Div. of Foremost Dairies. 

No. 1566— Commodity moisture 
tester, United States Testing Co. 

No. 7567—Grain truck traffic con- 
trol signal, Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

No. 7568—Poultry feeder manual, 
| Keen Mfg. Corp. 

No. 7569—Pneumatic truck body, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7570—Mobile pellet mill, Barn- 
ard & Leas Mfg. Co. 

No. 7571—Bucket elevator, Univer- 
sal Hoist Co. 

No. 7572—Drop bottom ribbon 
blender, Munson Mill Machinery Co. 

No. 7578—Dog food crusher, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 1574—Salt products, The Carey 
Salt Co. 

No. 7575—Steam boiler literature, 
Parker Boiler Mfg. Co. 

No. 7576—Hydraulic truck hoist, 
Energy Mfg. Co. 

No. 7577—Automatic nitrogen 
analyses, Technicon Controls, Inc. 

No. 7578—Roller-mixer, The Wet- 
more Pulverizer & Machinery Co. 
| No. 1578—Fertilizer spreader, 
| Tyler Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 1580—Horizontal mixers, 
Young Machinery Co., Inc. 

No. 7581—Electric lift truck, The 
Raymond Corp. 

No. 7582—Phosphate products han- 
dling, Monsanto Chemical Co. 

No. 7588—Bin vent, The Pulveriz- 
ing Machinery Co. 

No. 7584—Bulletin on aortic rup- 
ture in turkeys, Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc. 

No. 7585—Blower units, Systems 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7586—Flexible metal hose, The 
Universal Metal Hose Co. 

No. 7587—Grinding and mixing 
unit, Gehl Bros. Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7588—Protein block machine, 
Constantflo Machinery Co. 

No. 7589—Hopper car vibrator, The 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7590—Airlock feeder, Ripco, 
Inc. 

No. 7591—Flock management pro- 
gram, Hess & Clark. 

No. 7592—Air screening for gran- 
ular materials, Fred Forsberg & Sons. 

No. 7593—Drop bottom mixer, S. 
Howes Co., Inc. 

No. 7594—Roller mill for steam 
rolling, The Roskamp Huller Mfg. 
Co. 

No. 7595—Portable pneumatic un- 
loader, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7596—Truck-mounted roller 
mills, The Automatic Equipment 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7597—Teeding system for dairy 
cows, The Clay Equipment Co. 

No. 7598—Flat belt for light-duty 
drives, Manheim Manufacturing & 
Belting Co. 

No. 7599—Poultry vaccine contain- 
er, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7600—Rack and pinion gates, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 760i—Suspended feeding sys- 
tems, Keen Mfg. Co. 

No. 7602—Air pressure packer, H. 
L. Stoker Co. 

No. 7603—New ‘Pigloo’ systems, 
Pigloos, Inc. and Collins Products, 
Inc. 

No. 7604—Ingredient meal 
dog food, Ralph Wells & Co. 

No. 7605—Mobile feed mill schools, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7606—New truck body, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 


No. 7607—Vitamin A feed supple- 


type 


HOWES-SURVEY of your mill by thenear- | ont. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
est Howes field engineer. No obligation. 


No. 7608—Ribbon type batch mix- 


& 
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Broiler Producers in Arkansas 
Build Larger and Better Houses 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


eareful look at 
housing and equipment, the broiler 
industry in the past years has 
made some very obvious and signif- 


After taking a 


few 


icant changes in the standards and | 


specifications of its growing 
ities. 

Years ago, available housing was 
used very commonly. There was no 
Standard size or type of building 
Then as the industry became more 
specialized and began trying to lower 
production costs, the buildings in 
which the birds were housed became 
the subject of close scrutiny. 


facil- | 


The modern houses are quite dif- | 
ferent from those of a few years ago. | 


Mechanization has been introduced. 
Houses have become larger, better 
built and planned with the same care 
that the owner would plan his own 
residence. 
Insulation 

One of the latest things being tried 
is insulation. Many new houses in 
northwest Arkansas are being insul- 
ated with a fire-proof material that 
is attached to the under side of the 
roof. Some owners have also placed 
it on the inside of the walls, though 
this is not so widespread, since most 
of the walls have openings for sum- 
mer ventilation. 


The most popular material is a 


product manufactured at Siloam 
Spring, Ark., on the western edge of 
the broiler areas. It costs slightly 
less than 5¢ sq. ft. No one knows 
how effective it will be yet, because 
it was first installed on most build- 
ings just this last winter. 

L. C. Bryant, broiler producer and 
processor of Greenville, Miss., said 
he used insulation during the past 
winter and it almost completely elim- 
inated respiratory troubles. 

Joe Ray, who keeps about 2 mill- 
ion broilers on feed near Danville, 
Ark., will not put broiler chicks in a 
house unless the farm grower has the 
house insulated and provides a cer- 
tain number of brooders and ventil- 
ation fans. 

“We don’t know how much insul- 
ation helps,” he said, “but anything 
that will help keep winter temper- 
atures up is a good investment.” 

Built of Wood, Metal 

New broiler houses are being built 
of both metal and wood. Mr. Ray, 
whose operation is in a sawmill area, 
says his wooden buildings cost only 


What's significant 
about this empty 
Pollyphos” bag? 


NIixiwe 
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Plainly stated, that bag stands for 
two things important to you as a 
feed manufacturer. 

1.) It represents 100 pounds of 
high-potency defluorinated phos- 
phate that was added to a feed man- 
ufacturer’s product. POLLYPHOS has 
been tested for biological availabil- 
ity and has proved to be a highly 
available source of phosphorus as a 
supplement in formulating all types 
of livestock and poultry feeds. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


JEFFERSONVILLE, 


PHOSPHORUS DIVISION, 


SALES OFFICES: HOUSTON 2, TEXAS e« 


BOX 326, 


2.) That empty POLLYPHOS bag was 
filled with a product made under 
rigid quality-control conditions. 
Each and every POLLYPHOS gran- 
ule is strong and stable for smooth, 
even dispersing in mixtures, because 
the phosphate rock and other raw 
materials from which POLLYPHOS 
is made are carefully selected. The 
granules won’t sift, settle or cake 
in storage .. . or when mixed into 
your formula feed. 


DEPT. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA 


NEW YORK 


You can depend on the uniform 
quality of POLLYPHOS, bag after bag. 
Quality that is defined tangibly 
in these specs: it has a minimum 
phosphorus content of 19%, a 32% 
minimum and 35% maximum cal- 
cium content, and a maximum of 
only 0.19% fluorine. 

Let us tell you more about the 
cost-saving, quality-building fea- 
tures of POLLYPHOS ... in bags 
or in bulk. 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


INDIANA 
19, N.Y. 


| from two thirds to three fourths as 


much as a metal structure. Many 
metal buildings have been construct- 
ed, however. The producers say they 
can be built faster and will last long- 
er. 

The new houses are all of tremen- 
dous size compared with those of a 
decade ago. Many in northwest Ark- 
ansas are 40 ft. wide and 300 ft. long, 
and there are a few that extend 900 
ft. These long ones are usually part- 
itioned into sections to achieve better 
production control and prevent res- 
piratory ailments from spreading. 

The cost of housing has become a 
major problem for the integrated 
firms that are still expanding. Hous- 
ing, labor and equipment average 
about 80¢ sq. ft. of floor space, ac- 
cording to most companies. Thus a 
new house 40 by 300 ft. would cost 
nearly $10,000. 


Two Major Systems 

Some of the houses have been 
built by farmers who grow out 
broilers for the integrated compan- 
ies; others are being built on comp- 
any-owned land and managed with 
hired labor. 

When a farm grower builds a new 
house he usually gets a loan from 
the bank or some other lending 
agency. This is his own venture, and 
he has no assurance that he will be 
growing out broilers for an integ- 
rator for the next few years. How- 
ever, most growers expanding their 
facilities are those who have been in 
the business for years and are well 
respected for their ability. Not many 
new farmers are coming into the 
business. The man without previous 
experience has more difficulty get- 
ting a loan. 

Some companies, particularly the 
very largest ones, have induced farm- 
ers to build a house and then lease 
it to the company on a yearly rental 
basis. One man who owns a small 
farm near town said a broiler com- 
pany had been trying to persuade 
him to put in one or more houses 
and either grow out the broilers or 
lease it to the company. Thus far he 
has held out against some lucrative 
offers, because “some day I might be 
left with an empty building that 
would be almost useless for anything 
else.” 

During the last few years farm 
growers working with one company 
have gained back about 15% of 
their investment per year. Now with 


BUY . . . the most versatile 
mobile feed plant in the in- 
dustry 


MOOERSMOBILE 


Now available in single 
engine units. 


MOOERS MFG. CO. 


Windom, Mina. Phone TE 1-2644 


PEDIGREE PENS... 


today’s Peterson Male is here 
in volume! 


PETERSON 
breeding farm 
DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


| 
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Give your feed 
a chance to do its best— 


Worma 


Keeps chickens and turkeys 
worm-free as birds can be 


Now, until housing time, is a critical period for poultrymen— 
because the kind of pullets they raise has a lot to do with their 
future egg profits. Strong, healthy pullets are a must. Low feed 
costs are a must, too. You can help growers achieve these objec- 
tives with Dr. Salsbury’s Wormal Granules in your special worm- 
ing mash... Wormal removes the major types of poultry worms that 
cause economic loss, including all the tapeworms which could be 
found to test against! 


Growers have found that Wormal is the most effective wormer on 
the market today. It eliminates nearly 100% of large roundworms, 
tapeworms, and cecal worms. Remember—it takes healthy, worm- 
free birds for highest flock and feed performance. Include Wormal 
in your formulations and find out how good your feeds can be! 


Wormal gives you these benefits 


e Customers quickly recognize that your complete, convenient worm- 
ing program does the best job of removing worms. 

e Worm-free birds get more good out of their feed, because they’re 
healthier. This makes your feeds do better. 

e Granulated Wormal is the easiest wormer of all to handle, to mix, 
and to inventory. 


Wormal is widely advertised 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers 
know of Wormal’s superior worming ability. They’re looking for 
feeds containing Wormal, because they expect to get the feed to 
fit their need. Make sure your poultry-wormer mash contains 
Wormal. Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. 
Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s representative to call personally and 
talk with you about Wormal, the feed-additive wormer that keeps 
poultry worm-free as birds can be. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charlies City towa, U.S.A. 


i 
| 
¥ 
4 
More than products - a symbol of service 4 
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UNIVERSITY FEED PLANT—The picture on the left first unit of the university’s livestock nutrition center, 
shows the new feed processing plant for use in nutrition was made possible by contributions of California feeders 
research which was presented to the University of Cali- and allied interests. Still to be built are feed yards to 
fornia at the annual California Feeders Day. The pre- hold 400 head of cattle. The second photo, an interior 
sentation was made by the president of the California view, shows the work bins, weigh box and batch mixer. 
Cattle Feeders Assn. (Feedstuffs, July 15) The mill, the 


Peebles M-N-C 


steps up lean meat gains to boost hog profits! 


M-N-C provides the meat producing factor recommended by 
leading Danish nutritionists for leaner hogs that command premium 
market prices. It contains an ideal balance of the essential amino 
acids and a sufficient level of lactose, the carbohydrate of choice. 
M-N-C also offers a higher content of natural milk vitamins 
é and minerals than any other milk product. 
Compare M-N-C to other milk product premixes and you'll 
be convinced that, pound for pound, it’s your lowest cost, most 
potent source of milk nutrition. 
To sell “more lean” in your hog feeds, write or phone us 
today for complete details on M-N-C. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


e Appleton, Wisconsin « World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 
DIVISION OF FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. 


broiler prices far below normal and 
great changes taking place, this fig- 
ure may be lowered. However that is 
pure conjecture, according to most 
producers, as no one knows how 
much money anyone will be making 
a year or two hence. 


Labor More Efficient 


As houses become better so does 
the equipment, and also much cost- 
lier. However this is more than off- 
set by making it possible for one 
man to tend to more birds. 

All houses now have automatic 
feeders and waterers. In some houses 
these can be raised or lowered as the 
birds mature. When the broilers are 
sold, the owner can bring in a tract- 
or-sprayer unit for disinfecting the 
house. Droppings and litter can be 
removed easily in the newer houses. 

A poultry equipment dealer said 
he was far behind schedule in install- 
ing new equipment. One relatively 
new item is a winch for rolling up 
the ventilation curtains. Some 
houses have one on a side. Long 
houses may have two. One man can 
lower or raise these side curtains in 
a few moments. 

In addition to broiler housing, 
there are also new types of equip- 
ment being used in laying houses. 
One Mississippi firm has installed 
mechanical cleaners for the part of 
the floor beneath the roosts. This is 
composed of a series of upright 
blades that rest on the floor. When 
set in operation the blades move 
forward about 5 ft., then lift and 
back up to the original position. 
Thus the pile of refuse is constantly 
moved forward where it is finally 
picked up by a tractor with a load- 
ing attachment. The manager of the 
breeder hen farm said a 40-by-400 ft. 
laying house could be cleaned in less 
than an hour. 

“It cost a lot of money,” he said, 
“but we should finally get it back in 
labor saving.” 


Efficiency Is Key 

This seems to sum up the main 
reasons for new housing and equip- 
ment. It all saves labor and enables 
a company to mechanize and con- 
trol the operations more efficiently. 

This high cost of housing and 
equipment is one of the several rea- 
sons why small producers are drop- 
ping out of the broiler business and 
why large companies are forging 
ahead more slowly. 

Mr. Ray recalls that at one time 
a man could get into the broiler 
business for a million dollars, which 
would have been sufficient for a pro- 
cessing plant, hatchery, feed mill and 
grow-out operations. 

“But that’s no longer true,” he 
pointed out. “Nowadays a man would 
need seven or eight million dollars to 
get started. A million dollars is just 
enough to get him into trouble.” 


FEED HANDLING COSTS CUT 
with 
VIBRATORS 


Feed men are finding they can materially 
cut operating costs by installing Cleve- 
land Vibrators on bins, loading chutes, 
mixers and weighers. 

When handled in gravity flow bins, 
grain tends to pack and bridge, stopping 
the flow and causing a needless waste 
of time. This plugging effect is worse 
when liquid fortifiers such as molasses 
are added. 

The constant jiggling supplied by a 
Cleveland Vibrator keeps the feed in 
motion. There is no opportunity for the 
individual grains to stick to each other. 
Cleveland Vibrators eliminate plugging 
before it gets started. 


For complete details, including prices, write to 


THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 
2793-8 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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LASTING IMMUNITY TO COCCIDIOSIS 
requires exposure and control! 

The “PROTECTION TEAM” of CoccrVac and a 
recommended coccidiostat, such as TRITHIADOL®, 
assures both! 
CoccrVac*, a coccidiosis vaccine, provides a meas- 
ured exposure through vaccination . .. TRITHIADOL, 
the superior, time-tested coccidiostat by STERWIN, 
protects while immunity is developing. 
Yet this solid, active immunity saves you up to 
$7.50 per 1000 birds over the use of a coccidiostat 
alone. 


WITH “PROTECTION TEAM” IMMUNITY... 


BROILER GROWERS avoid costly mortality and 
weight loss caused by coccidiosis. REPLACE- 
MENT GROWERS get protection against coccid- 
jiosis in later growth period and laying cycle. 


*COCCIVAC is the registered trademark of Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 


STERWIN CHEMICALS INC. FS-85 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18,N. Y. 
Please send me complete data on PROTECTION TEAM 
IMMUNITY against coccidiosis. 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
MFR. J DEALER 


Because the best protection is the most economical, 
GET THE FULL STORY ON THE “PROTECTION TEAM” 


See your Sterwin Representative/or send coupon today! 
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is not just a phrase to catch the eye. Instead, it describes 
the superb quality of our unique “personal touch” service 


LOOK TO AMBURGO stands for ‘the line of leadership,” 
antibiotics, arsenicals, and all other feed additives. 

LOOK TO AMBURGO means your assurance that every product sold by Amburgo 
is both laboratory and field-tested to supply generous margins of safety, over 
and above guarantees 

LOOK TO AMBURGO for the Amburgo representative who is trained and experi- 
enced to work with you to maintain and increase the quality of your formula 


vitamins, minerals, 


feeds, and above all, to lower your costs 


«> LOOK TO AMBURGO means it's good business to do business 
Nn A 


with Amburgo. Join the many who look to Amburgo. 
Gmiburgo COMPANY, INC. 
& ae 1315 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 7, PA 


1636 N. Calaveras St., Fresno, Calif. Plant: Hope, Ind. 


rons CONTINUOUS FLOW 
or me WORLD'S BEST 


FEEDING 


MOLASSES 


NATIONAL Motassts Company 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 8-5900 (Ph 


PETER HAND BRANCH—Shown here is the new Charlotte, N.C., 
plant of the Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago-based manufacturer of vitamin 
fortifiers for the feed industry (Feedstuffs, July 29, page 4). It is the second 
branch for the firm. In 1959, a plant was opened in Dallas. Wiley Akins, vice 
president and general manager, said the new plant will enable to the firm to 
serve the southeastern area on an overnight basis. Aug. 7 is the official open- 
ing date of the new branch plant. 


branch 


EGG MARKET 


(Continued from page 14) 


costs and prices shows that the mar- 
gin on eggs runs below the retailer’s 
“cost of operation” factor. There is 
more profit on meat items, breakfast 
foods, etc. Why should a retailer 
spend more money to sell more eggs 
and lose more money in comparison 
with other items? 

To cover all costs and obtain a 
small percentage profit on sales, re- 
tailers must have an average of 19 
to 21¢ on the retail sales dollar, and 
for this they perform the wholesaling 
and retailing function—a total mar- 
gin much less than in former years 
under the old wholesaler and retailer 
system. However, the mark-up factor 
on eggs has been running 13 to 16% 
of the retail sales dollar, with a fig- 
ure of about 15% recently. This dif- 
ference has to be made up on other 
more profitable items. 

To what extent are you obligated 
to buy all eggs offered? 

Mallon: We are not obligated, but 
in practice we do buy all eggs of- 
fered. We pay on the basis of grade 
yield, so we discourage poor quality. 
We work with producers and try to 
help them. A route supervisor fol- 
lows up on problems of poor quality. 

Are retailers specifying quality too 
much? 

Mallon: I don’t think there is too 
much emphasis on quality. 

We have never been asked by a 
retail store to give a reduction in 
price for reason of a special, but a 


now AUTOMATICALLY LOAD AND UNLOAD BULK 


MATERIAL TWICE AS FAST 
WITH HALF THE LABOR WITH 
THE HENDERSON | 


(Rear mounted hydraulic 
system Model BB 61) 


Chief Distributor. This economical, 


FRONT MOUNTED HYDRAULIC SYSTEM 
MODEL BB 71 


Henderson announces the biggest bulk industry 
news of '6|—proved, practical one-man loading 
and unloading! Now, one man automatically loads 
and unloads a ton of bulk material every two to 
four minutes. You can install this simple, foolproof 
hydraulic system into your present grain body or 
purchase the unit complete through your nearby 
automatic unit 
hydraulically carries material to and from the body. 
You position and operate the boom and upright 
augers automatically from one master control panel, 


Write Dept. J68 for Complete 
Details, Prices at no Obligation 


Manufactured by 


store may say it wants so many eggs 
of a certain grade and wants a 
guaranteed price for perhaps three 
days for reasons of a promotion. 

Hileman: The only way to get bet- 
ter egg consumption is to get a bet- 
ter egg to the consumer. Quality 
must be emphasized. We have to see 
that more consumer protection is 
built into eggs. They buy less often 
now, and eggs must stand up better. 

How do you collect eggs? Is there 
any minimum on size of flock from 
which you buy eggs, and will there 
be any in the future? 

Mallon: Eighty per cent of our eggs 
are picked up with our own trucks. 

We have no set minimum on size 
of flock, but we can’t afford to have 
flocks too small. There are a few 
flocks of less than 500 birds in our 
area, but over the last 10 years, the 
average has grown to about 800. We 
will not necessarily set a minimum 
size in the future. Some owners of 
small flocks do a good job. However, 
I think that in the future less than 
10% of the flocks in our area wil! 
be under 800. 

Do you try to get producers to 
remove their older hens? 

Mallon: We try to get producers 
to put in a new flock each year. Some 
producers are trying new flocks every 
six months. If a producer puts in one 


...and no oyster shell 


than 
Best- seller in the Northeas st, it is the great 
egs shell builder with the guaxes itec d anal lysis 


of 97% Calcium Carbonate, plus high ly im- 
portant trace minerals. 


ST 


EGGSHELL BRAND OVSTER SHELL 
@ product of 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


| 
(Cane | | 
Since 1918 
| 
no substitute 
shells 
Model BB 71T) 


new flock each year, and culls closely, 
he can keep quality up pretty well. 

Some firms are not buying unless 
they can get 90 to 95% grade A. 
We are trying to get producers on 
good programs so that they can com- 
pete with the well run 20,000-bird 
flocks, for example. 

Hileman: We do not buy from pro- 
ducers; we buy from assemblers. I 
do not see anything wrong with small 
producers, if they care enough about 
quality, but there is a question wheth- 
er most small producers care enough 
about quality or whether they actual- 
ly compete profitably with larger pro- 
ducers. 


Do some retailers have specifica- | 
in USDA | 


tions other than those 
grades? 

Mallon: Retail stores expect 90% 
grade A on arrival (compared with 
USDA's 80%). Also, certain states 
in the East require heavier eggs than 
under USDA grades. 

What are the main problems of egg 
breakers? 

Johnson: Because of more specifi- 
cations on the quality of their prod- 
ucts, breakers are getting more strict 
in egg buying. They have to buy bet- 
ter eggs. The usual good practices of 
gathering often, marketing frequent- 
ly, etc., would take care of the break- 
er. We will see specifications for eggs 
for breakers. 

What do you seek in the way of 
quality, quantity and size? 

Johnson: Eggs should be sold often, 
and dirt and rough handling should 
be eliminated. We buy eggs from as- 
so we have no controls over 

e of flocks. However, we know that 
larger flocks generally have better 
quality eggs. As for egg size, we used 
to get larger eggs. We now have lost 
2 lb. of liquid per case of eggs. We 
could pay more for heavy eggs ‘Pro- 
ducers would get better returns if 
there were bigger eggs. We may see 
some changes in the areas of egg 
breakers. 

Breakers want quality eggs. Will 


semblers 


they compete with the fresh egg 
market? Will there be different pric- 
ing? 


Johnson: At times now the graded 


market and breakers compete. I think | 


that the market will be stabilized by 
asking for better quality. I think 
that breakers will buy on quality, 
that eggs for breaking will be put 
near the same category as table eggs. 
Are breakers trying to educate 
those who supply them with eggs? 
Johnson: In the spring, for exam- 
ple, quality is fairly good, but in 
periods of greater heat, we have trou- 


ble every year. We talk to dealers 
and try to get them to talk with 
producers, but by the time this is 


for complete 
nutritional 
service 


call or write 


~Hoffiman-laff Inc. 
Chemibls 


MO. 


4 UN 512851 


accomplished, the summer is gone, 
and it is cool again. 

We are getting more specifications 
on the products we sell, and we are 
getting closer each year to specifica- 
tions on eggs we buy. I think that we 
will see more efforts to educate pro- 
ducers and dealers. 

There’s a move to establish break- 
ing plants in California. The plan is 
to market the best eggs as table eggs 
and then take the balance, includ- 
ing checks, etc., and put into break- 
ing plants. What about this? 

Johnson: To accumulate enough 
of these eggs in this way for break- 
ing may take time. They could lose 
their quality before processing. 

I think that, in the future, develop- 
ments will be such that there will 
be a more stable market. 

How about color of eggs for break- 
ers? 

Johnson: Color is important. We 
need a darker color yolk. When we 
are in the season where graded eggs 
go to breakers, we have a problem. 
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YEAST CULTURES 


FOR ALL LIVESTOCK AND 


POULTRY, INCLUDING 


TURKEYS 


LOWER FEED COSTS 
BETTER FEED CONVERSION 


SUPPLY YOUR FEEDS WITH 


1. Yeast Cell Activity 

2. Digestive Enzymes 

3. Unidentified Factors 

4. Natural B Vitamins 

5. Better Palatability 

College Tests Show Yeast Culture Values. 
Also Proven by Feed Manufacturers, Broiler 
and Turkey Farm Tests and Also on Our 


Own Yeast Culture Feeding Demonstration 
Farm in Hog and Cattle Feeding. 


Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 


Chillicothe, Illinois 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


Remodeling, 


A WORLDWIDE REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 
FREE ESTIMATES—WE FLY ANYWHERE 


Photo shows Forster's 
new bulk load-out 
system installed for 
Farmers Co-op, Caldwell, 
Kansas 


Additions, 


or Repairs 


30% 


faster 


®@ More efficient on hay grinding 


© Separate fan increases capacity 


@ Improved rotor design cleans mill 


@ More even wear on hammers 
@ Cuts maintenance cost 


@ Gives continuous service 


OKLA 


Federal 
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FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA. 
Gentlemen: We are interested in more information. 


[] New FORSTER All-Purpose Hammer 


Mill 


NAME 


COMPANY NAME 


ADDRESS 


3 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Zest a 
3 : 
| 
| New FORSTER All-Purpose Hammer Mill 
: : 
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University of Florida: 
Using the Isotope method of determining 
phosphorus availability--for growing calves 
straight soft phosphate was found to be 87% 
and for mature steers 92% as available as 
good quality defluorinated phosphate. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 


media, pennsylvania 


A Natural, Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 


POULTRY PRODUCTION, 9th Edition 


By Dr. Leslie E. Card, professor of animal science, University of 


Illinois. 

A book useful to the mastery of the science and practice of poultry husbandry. Includes 
statistics of the industry; principles underlying commercial production of poultry meat and 
eggs; newer findings relating to nutrition with special reference to amino acid and 7.00 
requirements. Discussion of automation in production and processing of poultry $7.00 

and eggs, economics of broiler production and commercial egg production..... 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA, 2nd Edition 


By Rudolph Seiden, D.Sc., in association with W. James Gough, D.V.M. 


A comprehensive reference book which presents and coordinates recommendations of over 
300 experts. Includes information on how to guard and improve the health of livestock; how 
to recognize, prevent and contro! diseases and parasites; how to use 

medications, feeds and feed supplements. Has a special diagnostic index...... ° 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 


By E. M. Juergenson and W. P. Mortenson 


This edition is completely up-to-date, and presents in plain and down-to-earth language 
the results of literally millions of dollars’ worth of research by State Ag Experimenta! sta- 
tions, the USDA, and successful dairymen vpenerren 


300 peges, 101 ... 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION 


By E. M. Juergenson 


Complete up-to-date findings on all phases of beef cattle production, a maximum of infor- 
mation with a minimum of reading; the author has condensed, in usable 
style, all the necessary facts and kev on this topic ...... 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND FEED 


PRODUCTION 
By G. M. Briggs and W. P. Mortenson 


This book gives the knowledge gained from millions of dollars’ worth of re- 
search presented in easy-to-read and practical! form. 325 pages, iMustrations 


the nation 


$4.00 


FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL TRANSCRIPTS 


1958—BULK HANDLING of finished feeds; micro-ingredients, 
liquids, pelleting, mill remodeling 


1958—-SMALL MILL—Receiving and preparation; mixing; packing, 
storing and 7 typical mill layouts; pelleting; dust col- 
lection 


ee 


1959—PELLETING: wafering; crumblizing; methods and techniques 
and cost study ..... ee 


“eee eee 


1959-—SMALL MILL—Pelleting and related subjects, including cost 
facts and practical recommendations for the small mill ....$5.00 


1960—PARTICLE REDUCTION of grains; PROPORTIONING in- 
gredients; PREMIXING; MIXING principles; CONTAMINATION 
CONTROL and FDA requirements ..................-.. $15.00 


Please Add 50¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Canada 


Feedstuffs 
From 


P.O. Box 67 4 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


VIRGINIA TURKEY PROMOTION—James Kelly (right), Virginia Turkey 
Assn. president, and George Bryan, association vice president, look over one 
of the billboards being used in Virginia during a “Midsummer Turkey Time” 
promotion. Mr. Kelly and Mr. Bryan are both from Harrisonburg, Va. 


Promotion of Virginia 


Turkey Progressing 


RICHMOND, VA The Virginia 


| Turkey Assn. has announced that its 
| midsummer turkey promotion is gain- 


ing momentum. Reaction from retail 
food and restaurant representatives 
to the available turkey merchandising 
material introduced last month is said 
to be favorable. 

Roadside billboards featuring Vir- 


| ginia turkeys went on display early 


last month and will remain on loca- 
tion through Sept. 5. These billboards 
are located in the Richmond and Val- 
ley areas. 

As a gesture of good will to some 
75 news media people and food store 
meat buyers, turkey tie clasps were 
mailed out along with the following 
letter: 

“This is not payola (it didn’t 
cost that much). This is a thank 
you gesture to some of our friends 
for their help in publicizing the 
merits of Virginia turkeys. 

“When you wear this tie-clasp, 
you automatically join the ever- 
growing ranks of the ‘Birdwatch- 
ers’, those folks who can’t take 
their eyes off the savory goodness 
of a Virginia turkey as it cooks 
in the oven, in the frying pan, or 
at a turkey barbecue. 

“With the 1961 crop of turkeys 
the greatest ever, we are shortly 
going to be promoting the nutri- 
tious goodness of this wonderful 
bird for summer weight watchers. 


Our theme during July and August 
is ‘Midsummer is turkey time!’ 
“Many thanks for your help.” 
Promotion Kits 

The point-of-sale turkey promotion 
kits, including six attractive promo- 
tion pieces, were delivered to approx- 
imately 4,000 retail food stores in 
Virginia market areas, as well as the 
Washington, D.C. area. Reception to 
this material was reported to be en- 
thusiastic, and many comments were 
said to have been received that the 
full-color posters and banners were 
the “best-looking turkey piece we 
have seen.” 

The Virginia Department of Agri- 
culture (VPI) and the Virginia Tur- 
key Assn. have sent news releases 
and photos to all Virginia news media 
calling attention to the quality and 
availability of Virginia turkeys dur- 
ing the promotion period. 

Turkey handbooks that tell the 
story of the nutritional value of tur- 
keys, new turkey products available 
and many new ways of preparing 
turkey in homes and restaurants were 
sent to district home demonstration 
agents in Virginia, who in turn were 
distributing them at the local level. 

A second half-page Virginia turkey 
promotion ad appeared in the August 
issue of the Virginia Foodsman, of- 
ficial publication of the Virginia Food 
Dealers Assn., which is circulated to 
most of the major supermarkets in 
the state. The ad called attention to 
the merchandising materials avail- 
able in the promotion and listed Vir- 
ginia processors who handle turkeys 


SPEED CUSTOMER SERVICE... 
INCREASE PLANT CAPACITY 


Biue-Streak 


Dump Pit 
Screw 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1537 South 55th Court « 


| REFERENCE 
FOLDER 

NO. CL159 


Chicago 50, Illinois 


| | 
MIDSUMMER ICE 
VIRGINIA TURKEY ASSOCIATION 
The Feed Man's Library 
Reader Service Department | 
| 
a 
| 
| 
STREAK 
| 
| 
> ft Prater Safety Truck Hoist 
i = Biue-Streak FoR 
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Three consecutive years of field testing have more than 
demonstrated the value of ®FERMACTO 400 in improving lay- 
ing rations. Flocks on FERMACTO 400—Borden’s exclusive 
blend of multiple fermentation factors—showed an average 
increase of nine eggs per hen (on a hen housed, no 
culling basis), an extra 20.86 dozen eggs per ton of 
feed. With eggs at 40¢ a dozen, a gross return of $8.34 
was reported. Minus the 20¢ cost of FERMACTO 400 
(two pounds/ ton of feed), there was an average profit 
of $8.14 per ton of feed. Whether you augment or 


A penny a dozen... 


that’s all it costs for the 20 dozen extra eggs produced 
per ton of feed fortified with Borden’s Fermacto 400! 


replace costly animal proteins or other U.G.F. sources with 
FERMACTO 400, your growers are assured of consistent and 
significant boosts in egg production and feed efficiency. Use 
FERMACTO 400 in your next batch of feed and save dollars in 
the mill...make dollars on the farm! 

Write for a complete set of data and current price 
quotations. Be sure to ask about our complete, cus- 
tom service. We can help you build a better feed, 
more economically, too. Borden’s Feed Supplements 
Division, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Better products through Borden Research 
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Classified advertisements received by 


Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the fellowing Satarday. 

Rates: 25¢ per werd; minimum charge 
$3.75. Situdtions wanted, 2@¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimum. In figuring eost of your 
classified ad . . . each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a werd. Te the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
fer your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
beth direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at mininvam rate ef $14.00 per 
column inch, Ne discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 

PURINA FEED STORE IN NORTHERN | HAMMERMILIL—STRONG-SCOTT REMOTE 
California Father and son opportunity. | screen change latest model, used less than 
$10,000 plus inventory. Owner wishes to year Address Ad No 7113, Feedstuffs, 
retire. Route 3, Box 3697, Oroville, Cal. Minneapolis 40, Minn 

FEED MILL—SsTOR AGE ¢ APACITY 4,590 | FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
ton, complete m W pellet mix- anteed first-class throughout, 6 HP. mo- 
ing capacity 13,000 ton. Bulk Own tor drive. Address Ad No, 3479, Feed- 
spur track S3.F. Ry, 1% acres land. Five stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
room house Address Ad No. 7107, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn FOR SALE—1955 CHAMPION MOBILE 

rrinde and mixer ith olasses, 56 

FOR LEASE—FEED MILL NORTH h it ng rv No. 
central Tex Excellent a 7112, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
limited potential. Go feed, see i, and 
WH | LENT B & L PORT- 
GEC real estate. able mill with molasses blender, mounted 
cause of age. Address Ad No. 7108 om on a good 1956 Ford 2 ton chassis. Low 
_stuf fs, Minne ipolis 4 Minn 


vator 
lowa; 
tracks, 
storage 
lowa Address 
Minne: apolis 40, 


SALE 
feed, 


n elevator, g 
southwest 
Feedstuffs, 


gra 
business 


No. 7077, 
Minn 


COMBINATION 


GRAIN, 


jross salt 
Ad No 
Minn 


000 Address 
Minneapolis 40, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
EXPERIENCED NU TRITIONIST DESIRES 
responsibility produc t developmen 
technical service; feed 
Address Ad No 
40, Minn 


cals 
Minneapolis 


RELIABLE FAMIL ¥ MAN — 


é feed mill nager ~ irs 
periene n management in sding our 
chasing mer t v4 rso all 
phases ed mil Add Ad 
No 7106 Fe Minneapolis 40 
Minn. 

EXECUTIVE, AGE 15, VICE PRESIDENT, 
general manager res challenging 
portunity with future. 22 years expe 
eredit, personnel ninistration 
etc Address Ad Feed uffs. 


Minneapolis 40 


FEED SALESMAN - TERRITORY MANA- 
ger-sales trainer 15 years experience n 
feed and farm supply industr Dealer 
serviceman and 10 years as territ mar 
ager an sales training for ar feed 
company desires position r | \ ge 
36. Address Ad No. 7101, Feedst uf tts Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
w ANTE D—L SE “1 BUT SERVICEABLE 40 
or 5 1.p Oller as etan —~ y unit Ad- 
dress Ad No 7 Feedstuffs Minne 
apolia 40, Mian 
WANTED —PELLET MIL... P F ER ABL 
Sprout-Waldron, hp iress Ad 
No Tile Feedstuffs Minne spolis 40 
Minn 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines, other good 
flour, feed and grain machinery. Complete 
plants bought and sold. Appraisals. J. E. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, Jeffer- 
gon City, Mo. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
| 
v 


BALED OR 


BULK SHAVINGS — F.O.B. 
Juneau or de t 


li by truck, Carm Grain 


Juneau, Wis 


price. P.O. Box 813, Dubuque, Iowa. 


NEW 9 X 30 ROLLER MILL CRIMPER 


eracker in inal crate. Priced to sell. 
Also new Steel scalper sifter with 
motor. Noramgrex Co 3ox 85, Malden, 
Mass 


STREAK PULVER- 
reconditioned, 


PRATER 6 A BLUE 


izer, less motor, completely 
$750. Hains one ton mixer with 5 h.p 
motor First class, $150 Stellmacher 
Lumber Co., Fairwater, Wis. 


FOR “SAL E-1 24 x 40 GRU ENDLER HAM- 
mer mill with TEC 200 h.p. GE direct 
connected motor, with starter and sepa- 

fan $6 000 Napoleon Alfalfa Mills 

Napoleon, Ohio. 


NEW, USED AND ¥FAC- 
Compiete with grinder, 
molasses, Financing avail- 
Mill Co., Oclwein, 


rate 


Inc., 


MOBILE MILLS, 
tory rebuilts. 
mixer, diesel, 
able. Iowa Portable 
Iowa. 


MILL 
tion of all 
Terms to 
acturing 


Des Moines, 


ATTENTION — USED PORTABLE 
We have a wide 
makes of used mobile m 
‘all or write 
Co 4487 Delaware ve., 
low Phone AM 6-6 333 


buyers lec 


NEW ONE (1) MODEL F-01 SYNTRON 
electric vibrator feeder 4 in. wide, 20 in. 
long trough. Includes an FC-01 Syntron 
selenium rectifier type controller for 115 
volt 69 cycle. Price $90. You save $60. 
DeKalb Feed Co., DeKalb, Ill. 


TYPES CON- 


SEWING MACHINES—ALL 
veyors, swinging units portables New 
ind used. Fischbein—Union Special—Min- 
neapolis. Complete rebuilding and service. 
McCullough & Co., 8205 P aradise Lane, 
Kansas City 34, Mo., South 1-2857 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


NO. 3 UX JB 50 L WITH 
electric motor rt crusher and like 
new yllector, N 100 "tr umph corn shell- 
er, ton and half Blue Streak mixer, and 
n K Duy x mixe equipment in 
ration now. Phone r write Jonnstown 
I itor, Johnstown, Ohio 
FEED MILL MACHINERY FOR SAL E— 
All n exceller condition ot ncludes 
ho yntal iixers aul mixers 100 
horse California pellet mill, vertical and 
horizontal cooler shakers, elevator legs. 
Hardy ales and panelboard, Richardson 
and misc. equipment. Gil- 
425 Park Ave., East Hartford, 
Connecticut, BU 9-3495. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
FOR SALE—1-HEIL sD 8 X\ DEHY- 
| irator and 50 HP California Pellet Mill 
Napoleon Alfalfa Mills Ine. Napoleon, 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
flour, feed and grain machinery. One of 
the oldest and largest experienced equip- 
ment houses. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box ‘S74, Jefferson City, Mo. 


BAG 


AIR] UNLOADING COMBINATION 

and bulk feed body, 18 ft. inside, 66 in 
sides, 3 comp. Sutorbilt medium pressure 
blower, 30 in feeder vane, 3 phase hoist 
Newly refinished. New tarp, looks like 
brand new unit. A-1 mechanical condi- 
tion. Sold new for $7,091. Our price f.o.b 
Sheldon, Iowa, $2,925. Snyder-Meylor Co., 
Sheldon, lowa 


ONE EAWO 2000 SERIES PE 
including any used dies, 
seed meal feeders and two rev 
ers with explosion proof gearhe 

This Wenger hi-molasses pellet 

equipped with two pt 

irives, sheaves and s¢ 

It is priced to sell at $2 

L. Mitchell, 12 Geneva Drive, 

lowa, 


olving dust- 
ad motors 


al spare parts 
500. Contact Jack 
Muscatine, 


HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN WANTED — SELL MINERAL 

supplements, fly sprays, udder ointment, 
dealers and farmers. Established 
commissions. W Car- 


etc., to 


line. Liberal 


penter Co., Inc., 111 Irving Avenue, Syra- 
cuge 3, N. Y. 
MANAGER NEEDED — EXCELLENT OP- 
portunity for experienced production su- 
vr in newly constructed eed mill 
experien i opera 
juired. Mus 

and management 

plete resur int 

tion, experience and salary 

Send recent photo if availat 


held in confidence. Weaver |! eed Mi 
671, Winner, 

SALES MANAGER FOR PROGRESSIVE 
firm specializing in vitamins for feed 
industry. Must have good writing ability, 
knowledge of feed field, especially poul- 
try, some technical background in chem- 
istry or nutrition, must be willing to 
travel extensively and relocate in New 
York City area. Send in confidence com- 
plete data and salary requirement. All 
of our employees know of this ad. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 7019, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


Nutritionist 


Ph.D. nutritionist whose specialty is 
poultry for progressive company manu- 
facturing and selling feed additive prod- 
ucts. Should have experience and be 
interested in working directly with 
salesmen and customers. Write giving 
full details of background and experi- 
ence. 


Address Ad te, 7096, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT 
PELLET MILLS 


All types of dies and roller shells. 15 years’ 
experience. All dies guaranteed 1,508 tons. 


Feed & Grain Milliag Accessories Co. 


9545 E. Rush Street Moste, Californie 
CUmberland 3-6044 


Government Surplus 
BOLTED STEEL 
GRAIN TANKS | 


Capacity per Maximum | 
Diameter ft. of height height 
38 fr. 992 bu. 66 fr. | 
55 fr. 2,004 bu. 55 fr. 
Also furnished with 13' x 10' doorways § | 
for warehouses. Present location— 
Lima, Ohio. Standard steel sections 


erected anywhere at substantial sav- 
ing. 
MORRISON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Box 748, Salina, Kansas 
Phone collect: TAylor 7-933! 


LIQUIDATION 
GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
BIG SAVINGS 


|—Sprout-Waidros burr mill, 25 P. 
2—Louisville 6'x30° steam-tube dryer 
i—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak 
|—Louwlsville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryer. 
6—Horiszoatal germ reeis. 
8—Allis-Chaimers degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chaimers interpiane grinders. 
2—French oil screw extraction presses 


8—Forster hammermilis, 75 and 100 HP. 
6—Davenport No. 2A Dewateri presses. 
Also—Screw conveyor and bucket elevators, 
pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewaterin 
ge filters, welders, pipe, structura 
steel, 


Perry Equipment 
Corp. 


1403 N. Se. Philodetpate Pa. 
POptar = 


DISTRICT 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Our company is seeking a salesman for the 
Missouri-Kansas area to represent us in the 
feed and animal health industries. This man 
will represent the chemical division of one 
in the country want a young man who 
has had some sales experience. His educa- 
tional background should include a degree 
in agriculture, chemistry, or animal hus- 
bandry. This position requires traveling with 
car and expenses provided. Send resume 
| J and recent photograph by Aug. 15 as com- 
| f pany representative will be in Kansas City, 
Mo., on Aug. |7 and 1/8 to interview appli- 
Write Richard Cordell, Employment 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
North Chicago, Ill. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


To travel established territory consisting 
of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana for 
National Manufacturer of Mineral-Vitamin 
Supplements and Feed Fortifications. The 
man we are looking for should be between 
30 and 45 years of age, and must have 
experience in calling on the feed manufac- 
turing trade. A background in animal nu- 
trition is preferred. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man with a fast grow- 
ing, progressive company. We furnish auto 
mobile and expenses. All replies held strict- 
ly confidential. Send full details with re 
cent photo to 
VIT-A-WAY, INC. 
P.O. Box 4311, For? Worth, Texas 


HELP WANTED 


PRODUCTION FOREMAN—LARGE FEED 
plant in Midwest. Submit resume if inter- 
ested Write Ad No. 7104, Feedstuffs, 


Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


More Improvement 
In U.S. Soybeans 
Asked at Stockholm 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN—Though 
it says it appreciates protective meas- 
ures already taken, the International 
Association of Seed Crushers head- 
quartered at London “still is not sat- 
isfied that the quality of U.S. beans 
cannot be improved still more.” 

This pressure to further improve 
the cleaning and grading of beans 
exported from the U.S. came in the 
words of Guy Chipperfield, the inter- 
national group’s president, at its 39th 
annual congress here. 

“The reduction in the permissive 
allowance of foreign matter from 3% 
to 2% was a step in the right direc- 
tion,” he said, “but the broadening 
consumption of soya products empha- 
sizes that even this tolerance is ex- 
cessive. 

Makes Charges 

“In particular, we think it wrong 
that, whereas farmers and country 
elevators take the trouble to clean 
the beans, intermediary parties at 
the ports continue to add foreign 
matter such as straw, sand and other 
rubbish, in order to bring them as 
close as possible to the 2% limit, and 
thereby to snatch an extra profit. 

“We know that to reduce the 
standard percentage further and to 
bring exported beans into line with 
those which the U.S processors ex- 
pect to get will mean further efforts 
on the part of growers and elevators, 
but we feel, nevertheless, that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
might consider further progress on 
these lines and, at any rate, take 
steps to stop the deliberate contami- 
nation of export beans at the ports by 
intermediaries—a practice which 
gives U.S. exports a bad name and 
invites comparison with the quality 
obtainable from other sources.” 

Mr. Chipperfield said the associa- 
tion “would like to see a maximum 
tolerance of 1% of foreign matter.” 

Reviews Steps Taken 

He related that “two effective 
steps” have been taken in the US. 
to cope with the problem of soybean 
contamination by crotalaria. The 
Food and Drug Administration, he 
said, seizes beans contaminated with 
crotalaria and a regulation has been 
established for automatically reduc- 
ing any parcel of beans containing 
more than two crotalaria seeds per 
kilo to sample grade, “which makes 
it impossible to include such beans 
in shipments of No. 2 Yellow.” 

Beans seized by FDA, Mr. Chipper- 
field continued, must be properly 
cleaned and reinspected, and can only 
then be exported when a certificate 
of freedom from crotalaria has been 
obtained. 

“Tf, in spite of these active meas- 
ures, crushers do receive beans con- 
taminated with crotalaria, they 
should certainly be rejected or not 
accepted, if this is practicable, until 
they have been properly cleaned at 
the seller’s expense,” he advised. 


Canada Broiler Output 


TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian broil- 
er output so far this year has set 
a new record of well over 1 million 
lb. This record slaughter is 23.5% 
higher than the production to the 
same date last year. March, April and 
May slaughterings each set new 


highs. Broiler chick purchases to mid- 
year were almost 30% over a year 
ago. With the heavy production, 
prices have been lower with the aver- 
age to producers at London, Ont., 
14.6¢ in June compared to 20¢ in 
June of both 1959 and 1960. 


bu tunities. $30,000 grain ele- 
tom mixing plant, central | 
ed busines# mn sad r MILI 
| 
fert er agricultural chemi- 
t rden supply store and elevator | 
Northern Colorado. All equipment in A-1l | 
shape. Warehouse and feed mill new since 
1955. Gooch's Best franchise. 125,000 | 
bust s last year 
= 
| 
| 
| — 
| 


NAMES 


(Continued from page 11) 


rector of technical services for Dorn 
& Mitchell Laboratories, Opelika, 
Ala., it was announced by Ira Dorn, 
president. 

The position was established in or- 
der to help the company “expand in 
depth” its technical services to the 
poultry industry, Mr. Dorn said. 

Dr. Williams, who has been serv- 
ing as southeastern regional veteri- 
nary service manager, will supervise 
technical service to customers with 
respect to the entire Dorn & Mitchell 
line of products. The company is an 
affiliate of the Sterwin animal health 
division, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
New York. 

Dr. Williams will continue to work 
closely with the veterinary service 
group of the Sterwin animal health 
division. He will maintain headquar- 


‘ters in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Dr. Williams joined the Sterwin 
animal health division in 1958. He 


received the D.V.M. degree from Au- 
burn University. Prior to joining Ster- 
win, he was veterinary supervisor 
for Charles Vantress Farms. He had 
previously been associated with the 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Earlier 
he had engaged in the private prac- 
tice of veterinary medicine. 


New Pelleting Plant 


GOODING, IDAHO—A feed pellet- 
ing plant has been built a half mile 
west of here by the feed division of 
Wagner's, Inc., Gooding. The mill 
building is of sheet metal and is 40 
by 125 ft. 

Main reason for the new plant, Mr. 
Wagner said, is that “research indi- 
cates that a good portion of livestock 
feed in the future will be pelleted, 
because pellets eliminate waste and 
they can be stored in relatively small 
areas.” 

The mill also has hay storage facili- 
ties for anyone wishing to store hay 
for pelleting. The plant is using 
Sprout-Waldron equipment, Mr. Wag- 
ner said. 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
rinds—from the coarsest to the ‘ii 
nest — for ali 


additives. Write today to: 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 


P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 


EAGLE NEST CHICKS 
WHOLESALE TO 
HATCHERIES AND DEALERS 


Rapp Line Cross, Top Strain Cross, con- 
trolled Breed Cross No. 671, all Strain 
Cross Leghorns, also Straight Leghorns. 
Ames in-Cross B-50R, Columbian X Silver 
Hamp Cross, Golden Cross, New Hamp- 
shires, Park's Strain Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks. Send for literature and wholesale 
prices on your letterhead. Year around 
service. Phone AX 4-2442. 


Eagle Nest Hatchery, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


HE SAYS ON HISPLANET THEY 
SAVE LABOR COSTS USING THE 


WEIGH-BURRO TO HANDLE BULK 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scole is 
self-discharging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy we wheels. Scale 
cop. 1000 | ‘ 

Order by wire today. 


BURROWS 
SEND FOR 


Burrows Equipment Company CIRCULAR 
Dept. C-8, Evanston, Ill. 


Integrated Concern 


In Utah Expands 


MORONI, UTAH — Recent expan- 
sion has made the Moroni (Utah) 
Feed Co. here a million dollar inte- 
grated industry, according to Clifford 
Blackham, manager of the producer- 
owned and operated concern. 

Covering all phases of the turkey 
industry, the firm has members who 
raise as few as 5,000 turkeys per 
year and others who raise as many 
as 40,000 birds. 

Mr. Blackham says climate and 
relative isolation are the main reasons 
Moroni has become Utah’s turkey 
capital. “Our weather here is cool so 
that the birds get a nice finish, and 
diseases have never been a problem.” 

The company is said to be one of 
the few fully integrated cooperatives 
in the West. It owns a turkey breed- 
ing farm at St. George in southern 
Utah, At Moroni, it has a turkey 
hatchery; feed mill and mixing plant; 
processing, packing and freezing 
plant; a financing department, and a 
complete hardware, farm equipment 
and gasoline and oil service depart- 
ment. 

The feed mill is capable of turning 
out special feeds for any class or 
type of livestock, but most of the 
feed prepared in the mill is for tur- 
keys. 

Ingredients Imported 

Very little Utah feed is utilized 
in preparing the special mixes, how- 
ever. Barley comes from Idaho; milo 
from Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas and 
Texas; corn from Colorado, Nebras- 
ka and Kansas; meat meal from 
Utah, Colorado and Montana; soy- 
bean meal from Illinois and Iowa; 
alfalfa from Utah and Arizona; cot- 
tonseed meal from Arizona, and pre- 
mixes from California and Illinois. 

A modern low-style grain storage 
building recently has been completed 
in Moroni and company officials feel 
that many of their storage problems 
will be licked when it becomes fully 
operative. 

Grain is augered into the separate 
storage areas through feed troughs 
built along one side of the building 
On the opposite side circular doors 
open to allow entry for grain drying 
equipment. As far as is known by 
company Officials, this cement and 
steel structure is the only one of its 
type in the Mountain West. 

The company employs a full-time 
veterinarian who recently moved into 
his own laboratory. Dr. B. L. Stock 
spends the bulk of his working day 
studying diseased and dead poults 
brought into the lab by the growers. 


Dallas Firm Plans 
Big Grain Facility 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Dal-Gar Corp., 
Dallas grain firm, has announced 
plans to establish a public bonded 
warehouse on a 100-acre industrial 
site here. When completed, the facil- 
ity will have a capacity in excess of 
2 million bushels. The basic struc- 
ture of the warehouse will cover 
82,000 sq. ft. 

First phase of the development will 
be construction of a grain terminal 
adjacent to the Sante Fe Railroad, 
within the city limits of Dallas. Pre- 
fabricated, interlined metal buildings 
will be provided by the Metallic 
Building Co., a subsidiary of Stran 
Steel Corp. 

George A. Jackson is president of 
Dal-Gar Corp. Frank H. Abel is ex- 
ecutive vice president, and Richard 
E. Bailey is vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Bailey, who formerly worked 
in executive capacities with such 
firms as Gano Grain Corp., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago and Minneapolis; and Gano 
& Bunge Corp., Ft. Worth, Texas, 
will manage the new Dallas facility. 
Mr. Bailey is owner of the South- 


| west Grain Co. of Texas. 
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MOLASSES 


with “ACCELERATED DIGESTIVE ACTION” 


A new concept in swine nutrition, Ultra-Life PIG 
Y-Z added to Your Brand Hog Feeds will mean in- 
creased volume of sales for you. The accelerated 
digestive action of PIG Y-Z in Your Brand Hog 
Feeds gives hog feeders just what they are looking 
for — fast economical gains. The nutrient digesters in Ultra- 
Life PIG Y-Z, by promoting better utilization of feed ingredi- 
ents, help pigs get a faster start. Put PIG Y-Z where it will do 
the most good — in Your Brand Hog Feeds. The faster, more 
economical gains for your feeders will mean 
more sales for you. Write or call us now. 


Main Office ond Plant - East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the country’s oldest and largest manufacturers of 


vitamin 


and trace mineral products. 


HEART 
DISEASE 


#4] HEALTH ENEMY 


HEART FUND 16 


handy reference. 


| 

| 
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Wall Chart Available 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS 
ANALYSIS TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


The 1961 Feedstuffs Analysis Table, showing the analysis of more than 80 
feed ingredients, is available in a large size for posting on the wall for 


The table includes data on protein, fat, fiber, mineral, energy, vitamin 
and amino acid content of ingredients used in feed formulation. 


The large size table is 20 by 29 inches. It is available at a 
price of $1.00 per copy. 


Reader Service Department 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


copylies) of the large size 
Analysis Table for which payment at $1.00 per copy is enclosed. 


| 
= | 
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Smallest Corn Acreage 
In 80 Years 


You would have to go back 80 
years to find fewer acres planted to 
corn than was planted last spring. 
You can see the changes that have 
taken place since 1930 by looking at 
Exhibit 1. This chart shows the acres 
planted to corn for all purposes, also 
the acreage harvested for grain. 
Acreage has declined from about 113 
million in 1932 to about 66 million 
in 1961. This has been a period of 
fairly steady declines, too, except 
for the big jump in the late 1950's 
when allotments were removed. 

The acreage estimated to be har- 
vested for grain in 1961 is 58 million. 
This compares with 61 million in 
1934, the year of severe drouth. The 
acreage reduction this year is attrib- 
uted by many observers to the emer- 
gency feed grain program. 

1961 and 1934 Compared 

The same acreage is expected to 
be harvested for grain in 1961 as was 
harvested in 1934, but the similarity 
between those years ends there. For 
example, in 1934 an average of 15% 
bu. per acre was harvested, whereas 
it is expected to average 54% bu. 
per acre in 1961. The total harvested 
for grain in 1934 was 1.1 billion 
bushels. It was estimated 


DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State abst ‘ Sy 


in July 


harvested in 1961, almost three times | 
the corn from the same number of | 


acres. 


The price of corn in 1961 has so 


far been below the price on compar- 
able dates of 1960. See Exhibit 2. 
From March to April prices dropped. 
In part this reflected uncertainty as 
to the outcome of the emergency 
feed grain program. Prices since 
have recovered to very nearly the 
levels that prevailed a year earlier 
as is shown in Exhibit 2. 

We have reached the time of year 
when corn prices normally trend 
downward in response to prospects of 
the new crop. The amount of corn 
to be harvested for grain is reduced 
from that which was harvested a 
year ago. It should be noted however, 
that more than 3 billion bushels are 
expected. Considering a longer point 
of view, this would still go into the 
record books as a big crop. 

Very seldom in past years has a 
3 billion bushel corn crop been har- 
vested without declining prices. The 
year 1961 is not expected to be much 
of an exception. Downward pressure 
is expected to result in lower prices 
despite the early season expectation 
that fewer bushels will be harvested 
than a year ago. The pattern prices 
are expected to follow is shown in 
Exhibit 2. 


MOLASSES TERMINALS 
New Orleans, La. 
Paulsboro, N.J. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


Olavarria & Co., Inc. 
79 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


TELEPHONE: 
Whitehall 3-6930 
TWX: NY 1-4409 


EXHIBIT 1. Acreage Planted to 
for Grain, 


Mil. Acres 


Corn for All Purposes and Harvested 
U.S., 1930-1961 


80 


70 


110 
that 3.2 billion bushels would be 


Planted for all purposes 


19 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 
EXHIBIT 2. Kansas City Cash Price for No. 2 Yellow Corn 
1960 and 1961 
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Opens Iowa Facilities 


IOWA CITY, IOWA — Protein 
Blenders, Inc., Iowa City, has opened 
warehouse facilities for both bagged 
and bulk feeds at Holstein, Iowa, ac- 
cording to Lloyd T. Cashman, general 
sales manager. 


A HEIL Dryer 


can save you 
thousands of dollars... 


Cutaway view of com- 
plete Heil dryer with 


THE HEIL co. 


discharge end at right. 


3000 WEST MONTANA STREET * 


Some reasons why: 


Fuel Savings Unmatched — Constant 
improvements in the operating efficiency 
of a Heil dryer have made it the most | 
economical unit on the market to operate. | 


Every Particle Properly Dried — 
That’s because the multi-pass drum | 
keeps lighter particles moving quickly | 
along the hot air stream . . . retards the | 
heavier and bigger particles until the | 
exact amount of moisture has been re- 
moved. Result; high production, uniform | 
drying at lowest operating costs. 


Special Offer — names of plants using 
Heil dryers on request. 
Check with these plants 

. find out why a Heil 
dryer can save thousands 
of dollars for you. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ARNOLD DRYER 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN | 


Buy and Sell Through FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads 


The facilities, which are located at 
Vohs & Johnson, Holstein hatchery 
and feed firm, include a 32 by 100 ft. 
bagged feed warehouse and bulk feed 
storage tanks. 


Started: 
74,400 
day-old pullets... 


Housed: 


That's Arbor Acres 50 
performance 
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SOYBEANS 


(Continued from page 1) 


will continue strong. Population in- 
creases are lifting world require- 
ments for oils and oil seeds annually 
at a rate faster than increases in 
foreign production. Meal and protein 
demand is increasing abroad and this 
type of demand is expected to con- 
tinue to favor soybeans. Department 
officials believe that the carry-over 
from the 1961 crop will not exceed 
a 10-20 day average market require- 
ment, unless crop yields in the U.S. 
are extremely high.” 

The foregoing quotation is taken 
from an announcement this week of 
the USDA sales policy for soybeans, 
which it may acquire from the 1961 
crop next summer. 


This sales price, a minimum one, is 


as follows: The county support level 
for No. 2 soybeans plus 16%¢ per 
bushel. This premium reflects the ad- 
dition of 5% to the national aver- 
age price support level of $2.30 bu 
plus an in-elevation charge of 5¢ bu. 

This sales price announcement adds 
that it is a preliminary one and that 
Commodity Credit Corp. may make 
sales at a higher price, which would 
be supplemented by a later price an- 
nouncement of a higher minimum 
price. 

This announcement of the level of 
the minimum sales price should come 
as no great surprise to readers of 
Feedstuffs, since it recently reported 
that top USDA officials had expressed 
no alarm at the likelihood of a bean 
crop in excess of 650 million bushels 
this year, stating that they did not 
expect to have many beans in the 
government loan at the close of the 
crop year in September, 1962. 

Not only is the tone and probable 
intent of the USDA announcement 
bullish, but to add greater emphasis 
to the USDA attitude to the bean 
market outlook, Horace D. Godfrey, 
commodity stabilization director, 
speaking this week before the Soy- 
bean Processors Assn. at Chicago, 
made some comments which bear at- 
tention and repetition at this time. 

He stated that there is already in 
existence an overseas oil donation 
program for 100 million pounds for 
this calendar year—and that this pro- 
gram can be expanded as sufficient 
supplies become available. 

Further he commented that an ad- 
ditional $2 billion has been authorized 
for PL 480, Title I for the balance 
of this calendar year, and that ex- 
tension of PL 480 after this year in- 
cludes plans in which vegetable oils 
will play a major role. 

Justifiable Increase 

The fairly sharp rise in soybean 
acreage and production in 1961 was 
and still is most justified. Soybean 
processing from the 1960 crop is 80% 
less than capacity. Domestic protein 
meal supplies have been far below 
the quantity needed for balanced ra- 
tions and most economic feeding. 

That opinion of Mr. Godfrey's re- 
flects studies developed at USDA on 
several occasions in recent years, and 
it reflects the optimum rate of pro- 
tein meal intake for the various types 
of animal consumers, and it does not 
necessarily represent some of the 
more practical aspects of the feed 
business and the outlook for the feed 
consumers. 

However, it would appear that Mr. 
Godfrey recognizes such a qualifica- 
tion of his comments on supply and 
use as he went on to say that in the 
past there had been an inequitable 
price relationship between corn and 
soybean price supports, which put a 
damper on soybean expansion, which 
promoted a scarcity of oil and meal 
in the midst of an abundance of corn. 

Mr. Godfrey appears to have some 
solid base under his thoughts on this 
issue when he cites the probability 
that he will run out of beans before 
the new crop is harvested. The USDA 
expects that old crop bean supplies 
will be gone by mid-September. 


Continuing, Mr. Godfrey said that 
the increase in soybean and other 
supports for 1961 reflects a basic pol- 
icy to take positive steps to improve 
farm income. No doubt, he is bullish 
and accurately reflects his front of- 
fice here. While emphasizing the 
USDA intent to improve farm prices 
and income, it is not the intention 
to price soybeans out of the domestic 
and world markets. He does not think 
that a $2.30 price support level will 
do so. 

But, he adds—“‘Talk by some of a 
resulting surplus of soybeans has 
been most puzzling. We have not and 
cannot see any surplus of soybeans. 
A modest carry-over would certainly 
not be harmful.” 

He says that USDA expects dollar 
exports of soybeans to expand in 
1961-62. Domestic protein meal re- 
quirements will continue to be high. 

Later, he says, there will be an 
increase in 1961-62 of dollar exports 
of edible oils, as well as a slight in- 
crease in Title I, PL type programs. 

“There are adequate funds and 
authority for foreign donation pro- 
grams and we have the determina- 
tion to use them to the extent that 
supplies are available.” he said 
“Scheduling of such programming 
will be made early in the crop year 
so that farmers may receive the full 
benefit in the market place.” 

Such a comment from Mr. Godfrey 
should indicate that USDA policy is 
to retain soybean prices above the 
loan levels so that the loan program 
will only become active as a source 
of last resort for the farmers in case 
of any new unexpected price slump. 

This makes the soybean sales pol- 
icy appear as a floor, but a floor in 
the price support programs some- 
times has a way of becoming a ceil- 
ing. Yet, in the case of soybeans, the 
producers have been unique in their 
marketing techniques, and have in 
successive years of expanding crops 
been able to hold back marketings 
and ultimately force the markets to 
pay premiums above the loan for 
their crop 

In this connection, it is appropriate 
that credit be granted to the Chicago 
Board of Trade for its orderly mar- 
keting of the bean crop, despite the 
vigorous trading activity in this crop 
in the pits for the past two years. 


Text of Statement 

Herewith, follows the exact text 
of the USDA announcement on its re- 
sale policy on new crop soybeans: 

“USDA announced a_ preliminary 
minimum sale price for any soybeans 
it may acquire next summer from 
the 1961 crop. The purpose of the 
announced minimum is to help main- 
tain market prices at not less than 
support level during the heavy mar- 
keting season this fall. 

“The minimum price is the county 
support rate for No. 2 soybeans, plus 
16%4¢ bu. The 16%¢ markup is ar- 
rived at by adding 5% of the national 
average support rate of $2.30 bu. and 
in-elevation charges of 5¢ bu. 

“Commodity Credit Corp. has no 
stocks of soybeans at present. Take- 
over date under the 1961-crop price 
support program is June 1, 1962. 

“All indications are for a record 
soybean crop in 1961. However, 
USDA officials point out that domes- 
tic demand for soybean oil and meal 
will continue strong. Population in- 
creases are lifting world requirements 
for oils and oilseeds annually at 
a rate faster than increases in for- 
eign production. Consequently, there 
is need for additional U.S. production 
Meal and protein demand is increas- 
ing abroad, and this type of demand 
is expected to continue to favor soy- 
beans. Department officials believe 
that the carryover from the 1961 crop 
will not exceed a 10-to-20 day aver- 
age market requirement, unless crop 
yields in the U.S. are extremely high 

“Large supplies at harvest time 
could contribute to weakness in mar- 
ket price to the detriment of pro- 
ducers, particularly if CCC resale 
prices were in doubt. This prompted 
the making of the announcement of 
the preliminary minimum price at 
this early date. Sales may be made by 
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Daffin Manufacturing 
Announces Promotion 


CCC at a higher price, and this 
announcement, officials said, may be 
supplemented by a later announce- 
ment establishing a higher minimum 
sales price.” 


LANCASTER, PA.—George E. 
Sprackling has been named vice pres- 
ident of 


Daffin Manufacturing Co., 
Lancaster, a divi- 


RMNESS 


sion of Daffin 

Minn., according 

structure as the week progressed, ac to Ir) A. Daffin, 


corporation board 
chairman. 

A native of 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Mr. Sprackling is 
a graduate of Col- 


cording to USDA here 

Best buying interest focused itself 
on 22 to 26 lb. young toms, USDA 
said. Carlot trading in Chicago was of 
an extremely limited nature while in 
New York some carlot activity de- 


veloped early in the period, according gate University 

to USDA. However, it was noted that and has been as- 
George E. Sprackling 

stocks were more closely held at sociated with the 

week’s end and carlot buying was | farm and industrial machinery in- 


dustries since 1937. Formerly assist- 
ant sales manager for the Cleveland 
Tractor division of the Oliver Corp., 
he became associated with Daffin in 


very light. In general, the week end- 
ed with country points holding close 
while terminal buyers were reluctant 
to pay higher prices to obtain addi- 


tional stocks, the department re- | 1948 as secretary and sales manager 
ported of Lancaster Engineering Corp., and 
Prices on frozen ready-to-cook 4 | later as secretary and director of 


to 8 lb. fryer-roasters Aug. 2 were 34- | marketing of the parent firm, Daffin 


351%4¢ in New York compared with | Manufacturing Co. The latter firm 
33-3414¢ a week earlier. The Chi- | has been a division of Daffin Corp. 
cago price was 3214-33%¢. Young | since July of 1960. 
hens were moving at 33-35¢ in New The Lancaster division is one of 
York compared with 32-34¢ a week | five major segments of Daffin Corp., 
before and in Chicago the price was and produces Feedmobiles, Pelletmo- 
32-33¢ compared with 31-33¢ the | piles and pneumatic bulk truck un- 
previous week. oaders. 

Young toms were selling at 31- | - 
3714¢ in New York compared with 


Wisconsin Tax Bill 


Would Exempt Feed 


MADISON, WIS.— Sales of feed, 
seed and agricultural chemicals used 
by farmers would be exempt from the 
3% sales tax provision of a major 
tax revision bill passed by the Wis- 
-onsin Senate and sent to the Assem- 


30-3614¢ a week before. In Chicag¢ 
the price was 29-35¢ compared with 
29-36¢ the preceding week 


NEW MILL 


(Continued 


see. Feeds for this area are now | ‘ 
being shipped from CPA mills at | bly. The Senate vote was 17 to 16. 
Guntersville, Ala. and Flowery Under the bill, the personal prop- 


Branch, Ga., Mr. Baker commented 
It is expected that the construction | stocks and factory inventories would 
of the new plant will be completed | be reduced 25% in 1962 and 50% in 
in the late spring of 1962 | the following years. 


erty 


tax on farm livestock, merchant 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


the company points out that this presents the continual problem of the feed 
company’s taking losses when prices are depressed but not obtaining the 


favorable profits when prices are 
While the importance of the traditional farm flock may have declined, 
who say that it will be mighty difficult to displace some of 
is Which are run with family labor. Some of these farms 
now have fair size flocks and are affiliated with produce firms which provide 
a good market for the quality eggs which are produced. These farmers feel 
that they are in the business to stay. One midwestern poultry industry leader 
says that while layer numbers in his state have been declining for some time, 
there now are new efforts to stimulate the production and marketing of good 
eggs and that some of these operations are going ahead. A problem in some 
places, however, is that large markets for quality eggs are limited in number. 
It has been said that there are more integrated or coordinated egg pro- 
grams as well as other poultry programs than many persons realize. At any 
rate, some midwestern feed firms, not getting into integrated programs but 
watching the decline of the farm flocks, are reported to be putting consider- 
ably more emphasis on their hog and cattle feed programs as compared with 
poultry programs. Livestock feed has become the basis of their business, a 
situation considerably different from several years ago. 
v 
POULTRY can really get to be big business. The Chamber of Commerce 
at Siloam Springs, Ark., has a promotion piece which notes that 
Benton County in Northwest Arkansas has a $15 million poultry industry. In 
1960, Benton County: Produced 41,184,000 broilers, the most among all coun- 
ties in the U.S.; had 342,000 birds in broiler supply flocks; produced 368,000 
turkeys; had 25,000 hens producing table eggs; had five processing plants, 
10 hatcheries and 19 feed mills. 
v 
CHICKEN LEATHER SHOES are the latest thing among Bulgarian 
women, according to a Radio Sofia broadcast as reported by the national 
trade paper, Boot & Shoe Recorder. Factories are turning out large quantities 
of shoes made of leather from the legs of domestic poultry in order to reduce 
imports of more conventional types of leather, the broadcast said. 
v 
STATISTICS ON THE TREND to fewer and larger farms are mentioned 
frequently, but all of this, of course, poses some real personal problems for 
farm families. For example, what opportunities will there be for farming 
among youngsters who would like to stay on farms? One agricultural eco- 
nomist says it’s possible that only one tenth of the farm boys who reach 
working age in the next decade will find farms. And, it must be noted, there 
still is the problem for those who stay on farms of obtaining the capital and 
financing needed to obtain and equip farms 


ood. 


there are those 


the bette operatior 


sent out 
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Buffalo: Eumand and supply fair; trend 
< steady; 35 sacked, f.o.b. Florida points, 
unchanged. 

Boston: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $54.20 sacked 

Atlanta: [’emand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; pulp $35 sacked; meal $30, both 
f.o.b. Florida processing plants. 

DRIED SKIM MILK F 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
spotty; 13%¢ Ib., unchanged 

Chicago: Dem: and and supply fair; trend 

PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS Minneapolis: Demand good; supply scarce; 
price very firm at $12 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., less than ton lots 
sacked; 134% ¢ Ib., ton lots, sacked, both 
unchanged, 

— Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; spray $11.50 ewt., un 
changed. 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend strong 
supply moderate; $15.65 cwt., sacked, un 
ALPALEPA MEAL Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- changed 
Portland; ‘ nd » te . F var ply ample; $63.50 Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
i tead to i steady supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked, un 
1 incu $41 ed : ient vhanged. 
su9 od NOTE Quotations on feed ingred ati New —— Minimum 14% phosphorus 
! ! shown in these and adjoining columns are = $!3.50 he 50 bulk, f.0.b, New Or- DRIED WHEY 
ne t $ eans, Jacksonvil and Philadelphia : end an teac 
\ ind $4 wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt i Boston: I mand, trend and supply steady; 
Buffalo: Ler i t sate delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are | : : cinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
trend ead un Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked, un 
changed the latest quotations available from | minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium changed. 
4 fluor r acl 
os Angeles: | ! i ; 34 maximum fluorine .18% ; _ anteec Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ited, suncured amy 7 necessarily those in effect on date of . muitiwall begs, dulk $58. 25; truck | sacked, unchanged; $5.25 cwt., Le.l. sacked 
protein, 100 »A $8 1 lehydrated pel ; i $ sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, down 10¢ 
le meal 1 \ $ publication. The prices represent fair ‘Tupelo 14 Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
suncured pr $ sur pelo, iss.: Minimum phosphorus supply adequate; standard $4.75 sacked, 
rumbie n $44 all average trading values and do not neces- nimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine or delivered Ft Worth; small 
sarily répresent extreme low or high levels als Pr ” Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi lots $5.25, f.0.b. warehouse Ft. Worth, un- 
I nd f for dehydrated vags, $19 bulk. changed 
ired gher on dehy at which individual sales might have oc- Wales, Te H Minimum phosphorus 18%, Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
id suncured ipply uf minimum caicium Maximun trend firm ewt., sacked 
cier ucked del ted 1 \ curred. A descriptive summary of supPy ee oe eg 18% $66 (or § per Minneapoli continues unchanged 
$1; suncured 13 and demand factors prevalent in the feed =U"! of BP), fob. Wales in 100 Ib, multi it_ $4.75, f.0.b. shipping points 
L x 1 $4 t i! nged wall bags, $3 less in bulk : Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Ih ~ , . trend market appears on page 2. Butte, Mont. : : Minimum phosphorus 18%, supply ample; $4.75 cwt., sacked, un 
minimur n Maximum ale m changed 
) units vit A $4 maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 Denver: Demand slow: trend lower to 
Memphis: | nd fair; trend steady to .b, Butte, 100 Ib. multi steady; supply ample; $5.90 ewt 
higher: supply amy lehydrated. 17 pro- ; truck lots of less than 
te 1 ' 1 A bagged or bulk FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
mum phosphorus 
$4 $4 BREWERS DRIED YEAST Demand good; trend steady 
Buffalo: nd nd ower, suj 19% 69.35 t 85 % protein 9940 97.59 
§ ; st. hen s: nd fair; trend firm; sup PP). nd good; trend up; supply 
i m ¢ Supp or al; unit 
rlot 62.; on lots $72.50, f.o.b. C 
pellets 4 A Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- nr unch ber Boston: nd and supply fair; trend 
pellets $42@4 re ‘ $44@4 ‘ an steady 0, unchangs 
20 te \ ts $4 9 12 tee Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; po Demand good: trend stronger 
reground pellets $49 pr inchanged Les Angeles: Demand seed: stead: | supply very light: $90, Alabama and 
} 4 » ‘ I rus maximun 4 r 
o he 10¢ 1 ton ‘ sacked 18 $7 packed. Georgia produ n points 
el ton t 1; 12¢ less than ISH MEA 
Boston: d and supply steady; | Trenton, Mich.: 33, bulk, box tres * — 
! Cincinnati: 9@10¢ sacked, unchanged ur Coa 
min A $ ip $1 } $11 5 sulf $111@115 
Denver: Demand trend stead uy CALCIUM CARBONATE Demand lit i; trend eas 
nl mr » in r r t 
ply ample; $41, Los Demand fair; trend ste ght equal sed 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) ply e; flour $9.85, 20 ton ., i protein fi 85@1.87% unit, unchanged to 
ed meal 10.20 ton cars, sacked 
Ft. Worth: De nd good; trer stead h un os Portiand: Demand fair to slow trend 
PI lerat ) : , Chicag 1 fair; trend steady; sup $8 ck ater supply adequate $ per protein 
my grind, plain, 100 ib. bags more shosphate $ init 
ens juar ies, S% % »yhosphate 9 ane ) rroteir e der 
i $1 a be f.0b. Chi i pr menhaden $130, 
Fin g i ) bags whts 
it remand continues good ul 
‘ . Ft. Worth: Demand normal; trend steady; Pe rloads $ West ¢ t blended steady a 
supl suff nt $4.50@ f.o.b north i 
Det re ur i Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
ged Cineinnati: Demand fair: tre nin supply sufficient sacked 65 protein, 
emand it Pr lequate;: $7@7.50 vt Peruvian $24 ) new 
h ‘ Denver: Demand r: trend ste ~ W crop menhaden $1 changed 
ply ample; $12.50, carload Montana and Idaho, $107 
Boston: Demand and teady; trend COCONUT OIL MEAL mean; truck loads less than 10 Cincinnati: Demand steady; 
St. Louis: gre t ‘ Los Ange lew: Demar moderate trend 100 b Atlanta: Demand good trend steady 
livered, ta cars or up ¢ ste Ipp umple; copra cake $65, un supply very light; 60% menhaden $115@ 
Atlanta: Demand f steady; suy hanged te producing point, car- 118, Atlantic and Gulf ports 
ply good; 6¢, f.o.b. Alabama and Georgia isis; bulk $3 ton less Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
production points CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES ts eemne (City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus | 11, short; $1.85 protein unit, West Coast. 
» minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
BARLEY FEED Los — Demand good; trend steady; | calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car HOMINY FEED 
veles: 2 A han a mad truck 75.50 ackec ) 
Los Angeles: | end ly Benton: Demand, trend and supply steady wacked, 106 Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer 
supply adequat owt. n $45 tar ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas supply limited niny meal $55, up $1 
Chicago: Dem nd and supply r; trend "Dement te , homin let 1 
vi emand fair; supply ample; rend 1ominy pellets $57, up $1. 
unchanged; $37 s ed trend steady; 4¢ lb., West Coast. vate oe Rg ny me: trend steady: Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- a 
Raltimere: nd fair; trend firm; sup ed, unchanged ply fair to good; $48.50, Boston, unchanged 
ply ample; $47.50 CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL supply ade- ‘hieago: Demand fair: trend $1 lower: 
Boston: nd ! PI t (All quotations for all cities are bulk ene he aged liberal; §39, nominal 
5, unchanged basis, sacked basis more) pony Angeles: Boston: Demand cautious; trend easter; 
Denver: Demand trend steady; sup Minneapolis: Feed $41.70, meal $80.70 supply adequat 18! phos meres $95 10 supply ample; $44.60, down $4.40 
ply scarce: $2.40 $2.15 Atlanta: Feed $45.10. 1 $84.10 Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady 
$815 to strong; supply scarce; yellow $37.50@3 
BLOOD MEAL ed $42.9 meal 1.90 incinaati 18% % phosphorus $88.80, supply irce; yellow 50 @ 38, 
Los Angeles: snd trend stead: Feed $ t on St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $5 unit of mor sacked Cleveland: Feed $4 ange d. supply limited; yellow $39.50, up 50¢ 
Denver: 1 $45 Genver: Demend fair Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
er air; trend steady; sup- ¢ 
D ad very « pp w 80 ply ample; $88.50, carload. supply adequate; $42, up 50¢. 
1 up $2 tor 4 mn $138 dianapolis: F e« $49.2 meal $79.25. NSEED > 
, Kansas City: Feed $35, meal $74 DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS ik era EEI ae MEAL 
Louisville: Feed $41.5 meal $80.55 | or : Demand slow; trend steady; 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) Wakes eal fair; trend supply moderate; 34% protein, extracted 
Los Angeles: Demand good pply New Orleans: Feed $4 meal $34 Boston: Demand slow trend unsettled $72.70 August, down 50¢ 
ple trend ted ter Norfolk: Feed meal $84.60. suppl adequate; $61 dow n $4 Les Angeles: Demand stow; trend steady; 
lots ! t uns Vhiladeiphia: Feed $45.5 meal $84.80 | Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; re Sees local production 31% pro- 
Buffalo: Demand 1 trend steady; suy St. Louis: Feed $35, meal $74 ipply adequate; $58, unchanged ein 971, unchanged. 
l o lo, un CORN OIL MEAL DRIED BEET PULP steady to slightly higher; supply fair; 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; f.0.b. Minneapolis, up 50¢. 
De oe end stead : jequate: $41, up $1 Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend Minneapolis: The 34% solvent was 50¢@ 
$1 acked Supply increased; $46, down $1.10 $1 higher, $56 August; September-Decem- 
! t COTTONSEED OIL MEAL Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend ber $58 
nd, trend and supr steady Demand fair: trend steady: steady to higher; plain $71 sacked, Boston, Portland: Demand slow; trend firm: sup 
prime 41 protein, old pro } up $1 ply tight 3 solvent, no quotes; previous 
i t t sup proce ‘1 protein $65.50 Portland: Demand slow: trend unchanged: Ww eek's close was $87 sacked 
I ip § | supp idequa $47.58 sacked. ? Chicago: Demand and supply fair: trend 
, ale . a Den : nd supply fair; trend Boston: Demand slow: trend easier; sup- 50¢ to $1 lower; Minneapolis basis, solvent 
ur stea ly "Memphis s basis, hydraulic $65.50: ply ple; $62.70 sacked, down $2.30. ped oxpetios $61 
hanged 0 > pston: Demand quiet; trend easier; sup- 
Denver: Demand light; trend steady; Demand and supply p id light; 32% $75.20, off $1 
mt 1 Ler r hig 1.40 sacke toston vile Jenver: Demand fai trer strong: s 
nple; $ - ortland: mn, Atlanta: Demand none; trend steady; sup- ply scarce 
BREW! Ks DRIED GRAINS : ~ nt $72.20 ply short; $65.50 sacked, delivered Demand poor; trend lower 
Chie ago: I end " Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; > " supply adequate; new process $56, down 
un protein $37 py $584 60, unchanged Chi DRIED BUTTERMILE 50¢; old process $63, down $1, Minneapolis 
Ft. Worth: Ds nd improved: trend firm: feago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
Worth: | trend Den peeved; trend | MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
‘ Worth ip $1.50: solvent $60.30 ewt., sacked; sweet cream $9.75 @10.25 Los Angeles: Demand moderate: trend 
‘ - Buffalo: Demand and supply fai trend steady supply ample; 50% $1.80 
na: tr stead \ ip $ pellets $2 additional J a apply fair; en I 
$50, Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; steady; $10.60 ewt., unchanged unit, unchanged. 
quate 41 solvent process Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; St. louis: Demand good; trend strong; 
$63.8 ‘1 old process $64.50@65, un supply light; 13% @14¢ Ib., sacked, un- supply adequate; 50% $103, up $5.50 
steady we eased Memphis: Demand slow trend steady; 
Boston: Demand trer ettled Demand good; trend firm; sup- Demand slow; trend steady; sup- supply adequate; 50% protein $100, without 
supp ate; 2 $46.10, off 90¢ ute; 41 solvent process $67, | 14¢ Ib, unchanged “agile billing; 50% protein $103, with rail transit, 
St. Louis: Der 1: trend steady | both unchanged. 
supply uf ent; protein $38, ur innati: Demand fair; supply limited; DRIED CITRUS PULP Chicago: Demand strong; trend $5 up: 
changed. trond atendy; 971 | Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; | SUPPIY moderate; 50% protein $107.50 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; | Supply light; orange pulp $43; lemon pulp sacked. 
supply adequate; "$49, up $1 supply limited; 41% $69.50 delivered. $40@41, unchanged to $1 lower. (Turn to QUOTES, page 88) 
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Major Markets Roundup 


Soybean Meal Prices Decline $1 to $3 


Activity in the nation’s ingredient 
markets was Once again led by sensi- 
tive soybean meal. This week meal 
was off $1 to $3 in Chicago. 

Other protein ingredients were also 
active, but on the higher side. Meat 
and bone meal advanced as much as 
$5 a ton and tankage was up as much 
as $7. Animal fat prices advanced % 
to 

Millfeeds were weak during the 
trading period with prices declining 
as much as $4.50 ewt. on middlings 


Corn gluten feed and meal ad- 
vanced $2 each. 

Overall, the advances more than 
outweighed the declines in the in- 


gredient market and figures of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture show 
a plus 1.3 as the change for the week 
ended Aug. 1. For Aug. 1 prices on 
ingredients, see the accompanying 
table. 


East 

BOSTON: A spotty buying inter- | 
est gave the local millfeed market 
a rather listless tone last week. 

Brewers and distillers grains were 
on the easy side, but it was a reflec- 
tion of light buying rather than a 
position of forced and aggressive 
selling. Hominy was weak and freely 
offered 

The demand for formula feeds was 
described as spotty and generally con- 
fined to turkey and hog feeds. Heavy 
culling of fowl and a cutback in 
broiler placements cut heavily into 
the demand for those types of feed- 
stuffs. The steadiness of many other 


feeds indicated a fine balance be- 
tween supply and demand. 
BUFFALO: Major grains backed 


down in an irregular ingredient mar- 


is expected to put some pressure on 
corn but so far the move hasn't de- 
veloped and prices held about un- 
changed. Feed wheat gained 2¢ and 
barley was steady. 

Soybean oil meal ended off $1.50, 
but cottonseed oil meal rose $1 and 
linseed oil meal edged up 50¢. Gluten 
meal advanced $2 early in the week 

Meat scraps and fish meal were 
strong, and both were up $5. Gluten 


feed also rose $2. Brewers’ grains 
were off 50¢ and distillers’ grains 
were steady. Hominy feed and al- 


falfa meal held unchanged 

Miilfeeds worked lower, with bran 
down $1.50, middlings off $3 and red 
dog down $4. 


Midwest 

CINCINNATI: With rain slowing 
down all farm activities this week, 
feed manufacturing also was at a 
slower pace, with a consequent lesser 
demand for ingredients. As a result, 
ingredient prices moved mostly with- 
in narrow ranges. 

With many thousands of area resi- 
dents now vacationing, meat by-prod- 
uct proteins were in very tight sup- 
ply, with no tankage available and 
meat scraps very scarce. On the other 
hand, the demand for feed chemicals 
was reported better than at any time 
during this year to date. 

Seven ingredients advancing in 
price were: Alfalfa meal, $1.50; brew- 
ers dried grains, $1; corn oil meal, 
$1; hominy feed, 50¢; meat scraps, 
$1.50; screenings $1.75 to $3, and 
soybean oil meal, $3 

On the downside were: Linseed oil 
meal, 50¢ to $1; bran, 50¢, and mid- 
dlings, $4.50, with the latter quota- 
tion said to be an adjustment of last 


ket, with corn and oats off 2¢. Milo ' week’s upturn 
. 
Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 
East West East West 
New Mid- North North South South South 
U.S Eng. Ati. Cent. Cent. Ati. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac 
CHICKEN-FEED— 
Farm Chickens: 
July, 196! 2.9 2.9 4.0 3.1 2.3 3.2 3.3 3.0 2.3 2.1 
June, 196! 3.1 3.0 4.2 3.2 2.5 3.3 3.3 3.1 3.3 2.3 
July, 1960 3.6 4.0 4.5 3.9 3.3 3.8 3.6 3.3 3.4 2.7 
Average (1950-59) ...... 5.0 
Average (July, 1950-59) 49 
Broilers: 
July, 196! 2.7 3.0 3.6 3.0 3.1 2.6 2.5 2.5 3.4 2.9 
June, 196! Ba 2.9 3.6 3.0 3.1 2.6 2.5 2.8 3.4 2.8 
July, 1960 3.8 43 4.7 4.0 4.0 3.8 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 
TURKEY-FEED— 
July, 196! 5.7 7.3 7.7 5.9 6.3 5.2 5.8 6.1 6.0 5.2 
June, 196! 6.0 7.2 7.9 6.3 7.0 5.7 6.2 6.1 6.0 5.3 
July, 1960 . 6.9 7.8 8.0 7.0 8.3 6.2 7.1 6.6 6.9 6.2 
Average (1950-59) ....... 8.0 
Average (July, 1950-59) 7.6 
EGG-FEED— 
July, 196! 10.0 12.6 11.2 9.8 9.5 10.2 10.8 10.2 10.4 8.5 
June, 196! 9.1 10.0 9.6 8.8 9.1 9.5 10.3 9.5 9.5 7.5 
July, 1960 ... 9.6 12.5 8.9 8.7 8.7 10.5 10.0 9.3 9.9 8.2 
Average (1950-59) ....... 10.7 
Average (July, 1950-59) 10.1 
East West 
North North North South South 
U.S Atl. Cent. Cent. Afi. Cent. West 
MILK-FEED— 
July, 196! .. 1.37 29 1.35 1.48 1.57 1.43 1.31 
June, 1961 1.17 1.33 1.45 1.56 1.40 1.30 
July, 1960 ‘ 1.35 32 1.30 1.44 1.55 1.41 1.29 
Average [(1950-59) ....... 1.31 
Average (July, 1950-59) 1.22 
BUTTERFAT-FEED— 
July, 196! 24.7 20.6 26.2 16.9 19.0 
June, 1961 ..... - 25.1 20.7 26.7 17.1 19.0 
July, 1960 ; 24.0 20.1 26.2 16.3 18.5 
Average (1950-59) .... 22.4 
Average (July, 1950-59) 21.6 
NOTE: Ratios computed at mid-month 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
HOG-CORN— Ratios represent number of pounds of 
North poultry feed equal in value to | Ib. live 
U.S. Cent. farm chicken, turkey or | doz. eggs; 
July, 1961 15.7 16.0 pounds broiler growing mash equal to 
June, 196! 15.2 15.4 | Ib. broiler; pounds concentrate rations 
July, 1960 15.2 15.6 equal to | Ib. milk or butterfat: bushels 
Average (1950-59) . 13.7 14.1 of corn equal to 100 Ib. hog. Increases 
Average (July 1950-59) 13.7 13.9 in ratios are favorable to the feeder 
KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS North Central: Combination of the two fore- 
Here is a guide to the states included in 99/79 ' 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
companying commodity-feed price ratios: ginie.. West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
New England: Maine, New Hampshire, arolina, Georgia, Florida. 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- East South Central: Kentucky, Tennessee, 
necticut. ; Alabama, Mississippi. 
ac New York, New Jersey, Penn- West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
North Atlantic: New England and Mid- Oktahome, Texas. os 
Atlantic states combined. South Central: Combination of the two above. 
East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, IIlinois, Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 
Michigan, Wisconsin. 
West North Central: Minnesota, lowa, Mis- New 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, exico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Montana. 
Kansas. West: Combination of the two above. 


CHICAGO: Demand for bean meal 
tapered off to some degree during 
the week. 

This commodity has been moving 
at prices that are down from $1 to 


$3 per ton on 50% protein, with 
meal carrying unrestricted billing 


showing more easiness than the East- 


ern Trunk Line. On 44% protein of- 
ferings, prices have been whittled 
down too but not to the extent as 
in the higher protein bracket ; 
off about $2 per ton with the sell- 
off on both types of billing being 
just about identical 

Easiness in the raw beans had 
some impact on the product price 
ranges; September was selling Aug 
2 down very close to the $2.50 bu 
level, which is the lowest in some 


10 days past. In the case of the new 
crop November, ground was hit that 
had not been traversed since late 
June. 

All kinds of are being 
made as to the probable size of the 
new bean crop and each one 
to be just a little higher than 
immediate predecessor some go- 
ing close few million short 
of the 675 million bushel level. It 
is not too many years since a figure 
of that size would be the total of two 
full crops. 

Another item that hurt 
prices this week was word that in- 
spections of for export, after 
showing a good pickup for the week 
ending July 21, fell off again for the 
week ending July 28 by about a mil- 
lion bushels compared with the same 


guesses 


seems 


its 


as as a 


bean meal 


beans 


week a year ago. Some in the trade 
ire now talking about the definite 
possibility that U. S. soybean ex- 
ports for the current year ending 


Sept. 30 will fall below those of the 


preceding season. 

ST. LOUIS: A steady to moder- 
itely improved price structure was 
maintained in feed ingredients 
last week. Feedstuffs suppliers called 
trading “fairly active” but noted that 
buyers covered only for relativel; 
brief periods fully 


most 


Offerings 
adequate for the demand. 


were 


Soybean meal advanced further 
during the week but failed to hold 
all of the gain. The expectation of 


large deliveries on the August future 
was a handicap to trade. Brokers re- 
ported that buyers were cautious and 
preferred to wait and see how well 
the deliveries were taken before mak- 
ing new purchases 

Alfalfa pellets up again; 
some thought it was a little too early 


were 


in the season to expect an upturn 
Production has been good and sup- 
plies are not short, but consump- 


tion has been running heavy, accord- 


ing to producers 

Meat scraps moved higher. Sup- 
pliers predicted even stronger prices 
ahead 

MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: The 


price of soybean meal dropped back 
$1 to $2 on the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
ingredient market this week. Other 
activity in the market was also main- 
ly in the protein ingredients 

Tankage gained $6 to $7 and was 
selling for $107 to $110 at week's 
end. Meat and bone meal had ad- 
vanced $1 to $3 to $113 to $115. Ani- 
mal fat gained %¢ and was at a firm 
6%¢ lb. at the end of the week. Lin- 
seed meal was 50¢ to $1 higher and 
stood at $56 for August 

Millfeeds were active with 
prices off $2.50 to $3. Middlings were 
off $2.50 to $35. Pulverized oats was 
off 50¢ to $44 


South 


ATLANTA: Good buying interest 
in Texas cottonseed meal in the last 
three weeks has caused prices to ad- 
vance much $3 per ton with 
practically no mill offerings for near- 
by shipment. 

Cottonseed hulls are in very tight 


also 


as as 
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Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and 
Index of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
July July from 
25, 18, previous 
1961 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Soybean meal 79.00 76.40 +2.60 
Cottonseed Meal 65.45 64.45 +1.00 
Linseed meal 64.35 64.70 — .35 
Copra cake or meal 59.50 59.50 
Peanut meal 63.00 62.50 + .50 
ndex 96.5 93.9 +2.6 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Meat meal 100.30 98.50 +1.80 
Tankage 99.50 96.10 +3.40 
Fish meal 112.85 110.75 +2.10 
ndex 88.6 86.8 +1.8 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Gluten feed and meal 46.85 44.85 +2.00 
Dist. dried grains 59.20 59.20 ee 
Brewers dried grains 41.40 41.50 — .10 
ndex 73.4 +2.1 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Bran 36.45 36.85 — .40 
Midds. and shorts 38.20 40.55 —2.35 
index ‘ 67.4 69.9 —2.5 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Hominy feed 42.85 42.50 + .35 
Rice bran 31.25 31.25 ‘ 
ndex 66.0 65.5 +0.5 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts. 46.45 46.00 + .45 
Index 89.4 88.6 +0.8 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices. at prin. mkts. 28.19 28.19 
ndex 83.9 83.9 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
Index 86.1 84.8 +1.3 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Corn 39.20 39.90 — .70 
Oats 44.70 45.90 —1!.20 
Barley 42.70 42.10 + 60 
Grain sorghums 41.30 42.50 —1.20 
dex 64.0 65.2 —1.2 


“Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


supply but at the present time there 
is not very much demand for rough- 
age feed as dairymen will not begin 
pushing their herds for greater milk 
production until the latter part of 
this month. 

The citrus industry report released 
last week showed that as of July 15 
there was 110,000 tons of citrus pulp 
in store in producer warehouses 
against 49,000 for the same period 
last year, not counting the large ton- 
in dealers’ warehouses and 
dairymen’s barns. This had caused 
processors to reduce their prices to 
the $35 levels, with shipments still on 
the slow side. 

South Georgia corn is being offered 
at $1.30 bu. and being delivered into 
the north Georgia area at 10¢ bu. 
higher with fairly good stocks still 
on hand. 

MEMPHIS: In general, ingredient 
prices on the Memphis market were 


nages 


Feed: Average Prices Paid by Farmers, 
U.S., July 15, 1961, with Comparisons 


July June July 

Commodity and unit 15, 1S, 

1960 1961 1961 
dollars. 
Alfalfa hay, baled, ton 29.7 30.1 29.7 
Other hay, baled, ton 28.0 28.7 28.2 
Cottonseed meal, 

41% cw. .. 4.04 4.14 4.18 
Soybean meal, 44% cwt 4.03 4.73 4.65 
Linseed meal, cwt 4.38 aie 4.32 
Meat scrap, cwt 4.79 5.68 5.66 
Tankage, cwt 4.90 5.74 
Bran, cwt 2.78 2.90 2.84 
Middlings, cwt 2.92 2.99 2.96 
Corn meal, cwt 3.15 3.08 3.10 
Corn gluten, cwt 3.16 sas 3.16 
Scratch grain, cwt 3.86 3.84 3.86 
Laying mash, cwt 4.31 4.40 4.39 
Poultry ration cost, cwt 3.35 3.39 3.40 
Broiler growing mash, cwt. 4.64 4.73 4.68 
Turkey growing mash, cwt 4.62 4.74 4.70 
Chick starter mash, cwt 4.78 4.87 4.84 
Mixed dairy feed, under 

29 protein, cwt 3.62 3.67 3.67 
Mixed dairy feed, 

29% and over, cwt. . 4.36 453 4.46 
Mixed hog feed, 

14-18%, cwt 3.98 4.08 4.09 
Mixed hog feed, 

over 29%, cwt ; 5.14 5.64 5.59 
Cattle feed, 30% 

and over, cwt 4.29 4.47 4.39 
Stock salt, cwt. . 1.62 1.63 


—!ndex numbers— 
(1910-14100) 
Feed, prices paid by 

198 198 


farmers 195 


Source: USDA. 
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slightly lower during the week. There | steady to higher and millfeeds sharp- 


was a weakness in soybean oil meal, 
and, as a result, other millfeeds de- 
clined slightly. 

Most ingredients traded lower from 
a week ago. Feed mill running time 
appeared to be fairly good and some 
improvement in demand could come 
this week. 

Soybean oil meal, after firmness in 
the market late last week, lost 
ground and has continued fairly weak 
the past few days. The demand was 
mostly for nearby shipment, with lit- 
tle interest displayed in deferred of- 
ferings. 

Millfeed enjoyed a fair to good 
demand for bulk midds, with occa- 
sional need for loaded or immediate 
cars to fill in added tonnage. 

Oilseed meal futures were steady 
to $1.75 a ton lower on the Memphis 
Board of Trade Aug. 1 as compared 
with the week before. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal end- 
ed $1.50 to $1.75 a ton lower, with 
the heaviest losses occurring in the 
nearby months of August and Sep- 
tember. Cottonseed oil meal, bulk 
solvent, was steady across the board 

Trading volume was light. 


Southwest 

KANSAS CITY: Major feed in- 
gredient prices moved in both direc- 
tions this week with protein meals 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future" 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
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ly lower. 

Soybean meal held last week's ad- 
vance but failed to further the ad- 
vance. Meat proteins were about 
$2.50 higher with higher prices caused 
more by light supply rather than im- 
proved demand. Cottonseed meal 
prices remained firm in spite of a 
light demand. 

Millfeed prices were down sharply 
with prices near the low of the year 
Mixers were cautious buyers even at 
the bargain prices due to slow feed 
business and the knowledge that the 
flour grind will continue to be heavy 
at least through the current month 

Prices of alfalfa meals were steady 
for the week although some sources 
raised prices $1. Demand for alfalfa 
products was consistent but was not 
aggressive. 

FT. WORTH: The ingredient mar- 
ket here was mixed during the week. 
Soybean meal was down $1.50 to $2 
and millfeeds were off $1 to $3.50 

However, with the cottonseed mills 
closed for the season, offerings of 
meal were light and quotations were 
$1.50 to $2.50 higher. 

Dehydrated alfalfa meal and re- 
ground oatfeed were $1 higher. 

Milo continued to decline and was 
10¢ ewt. lower than last week. Quo- 
tations on most other feed ingredients 
were unchanged and demand was re- 
ported to be dull. 


West 


PORTLAND: Local feed ingredi- 
ent quotations this week turned ir- 
regular during moderately active to 
slow trading when supplies of most 
items were adequate for the trade 
call. 

Trade sources indicated that the 
seasonal abundance of homegrown 
grains and forage crops supplemented 
feedstuff supplies to the extent there 
was a narrower concentrates trade. 

The overall demand was moderate- 
ly slow and confined mostly to the 
nearby article. Soybean meal closed 
as much as 50¢ lower after being at 
higher levels earlier in the week. 

Copra meal listings gained $2 a ton 
while other oilseed meals remained 
unchanged and steady. Animal pro- 
tein feeds averaged firm despite slow 
trading here. Meat mea! listings were 
unchanged to $2.50 higher while fish- 
meal held unchanged and about 
steady with the previous week's close. 


Other Reports 


MEAT MEAL AND TANKAGE: 
A total of 832,500 tons of meat and 
feeding tankage was produced in the 
first half of 1961. This is 3% above 
the 809,000 tons produced in the first 
half of 1960 but is 3% less than the 
output during the last half of 1960, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Meat meal production totaled 656,- 
700 tons during the January-June 
1961 period—an increase of 2% over 
the same period in 1960 and 14% 
above the first half of 1959. Meat 
meal includes poultry by-product 
meal but excludes feather meal, the 
department noted. 

Production of tankage during the 
first half of 1961 was 175,800 tons. 
This was 6% above the January-June 
1960 output and 30% greater than 
the same period in 1959, USDA fig- 
ures show. 


MOLASSES: Sugarcane production 
is forecast at 9 million tons for sugar 
and seed in the continental VU. S., 
based on conditions July 1, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

This is almost 17% above last 
year’s crop of 7.7 million tons and 
would be the largest crop ever pro- 
duced in the U. S. Estimated pro- 
duction of 6.9 million tons for Louisi- 
ana is 8% above the previous record 
and 13% above last year. Florida's in- 


dicated crop of 2.1 million tons of 
cane is 18% above the record of 
1959 and 32° above last year. 


The 1961 sugar beet production is 
estimated at 18.6 million tons. This is 
9% above the previous record crop 


in 1959 and 13% 


above last year. 
Blackstrap and beet molasses pro- 

duction resulting from the processing 

of the 1961 sugarcane and sugar beet 


crops has not been officially esti- 
mated. The expected record crops of 
sugar cane and sugar beets would in- 
dicate a larger production of mo- 
lasses than last year unless factors 
affecting molasses production turn 
abnormally unfavorable. 

Corn molasses (hydrol) shipments 
totaled 1.9 million gallons in May, 
unchanged from April but well above 
the 1.7 million shipped in May last 
year. This brings shipments of hydrol 
during January-May 1961 to 10 mil- 
lion gallons compared to 8.7 million 
in the same months a year earlier. 


QUOTES 


(Continued from page 86) 


Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; supply very 


searee; trend steady; $100 bulk, $102.50 
cked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, unchanged. 
Denver: Demand good; trend strong; sup 


ply searce; $99. 
Boston: Demand, trend and supply steady; 
$1.60 protein unit; converted 50% $94.50, 
all unchanged 
Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong; 
upply scarce; 50% $105, up $2.50 
St. Paul: Demand good; supply tight; 
price advanced $1@3 to a level of $113@115. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply short; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$100, Cincinnati, up $1.50 
Buffalo: Demand good; 
50% meat scraps $107.50, 


trend 
f.o.b. 


strong; 
Buffalo, 


up $5 

Portland: Demand fair to slow; trend 
firm supply adequate; 50% $85@87.50 
sacked 

MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 

Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 
ground rock, 13% phosphorus $39 sacked, 
bulk $2 less, 

MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Lemand fair; supply 
quate; sacked middlings off $2.50 to 
sacked bran off $2.50 to $34; sacked 
dog off $3 to $40. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak; 
spot supplies pressing; sacked bran $31.50 
w32, down $3.50; sacked shorts $31.50@32, 
flown $4.50; bulk bran $26.50@27, down 50¢; 
bulk shorts $283@28.50, down $3; bulk mid- 
dlings $26.50@27, down $1.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; 
supply sufficient; bran $35.50 
burlaps; gray shorts $37.50 
burlaps; middlings $37.50 bulk, 
Texas common points; bulk bran down $2 
#3, sacked bran down $1@2; bulk shorts 
down $2.50@3.50, sacked shorts down $1.50 
@2.50 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady on red dog, $1@1.50 off on bran and 


ade- 
$35; 
red 


lower; 
bulk, $40.50 
bulk, $42.50 
delivered 


trend 


middlings; standard bran $32; standard 
middlings $33.50; red dog $39.50@40. 

st Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supp ample; sacked bran $38.50, down 
$2.50; sacked shorts $38.50, down $3.50; 
bulk bran $32, down 50¢; bulk middlings 
$32.50, down $1. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; bran $37.50, down 50¢; 
middlings $39.50, down $4.50. 

Boston: Demand improved; trend firmer; 
supply adequate; bran $43.10, up 50¢; mid- 
diings $44.60, off 50¢. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply fair to good; bran $34 bulk, off $1.50; 


middlings $35.50 bulk, off $3; red dog $40.50 
bulk, off $4; all prices f.o.b. Buffalo 


Memphis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend weak; wheat bran $34.80, down §1; 
ray shorts $36.80, down $3; standard mid- 
llings $35.80, down 50¢. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend soft; sup- 
smple; $37@37.50. 

Denver: Demand and trend fair; supply 

ple; shorts $36.50, bran $36.50, millrun 
$36.50. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
pply increased; standard millrun $44@45, 
flown $1; red bran $45@46, down $1. 


MOLASSES 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $25.50, f.o.b. tank cars; 
$25.75, f.0.b. tank trucks, both unchanged. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $33.70, tank car. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
‘ly limited; citrus $21, f.0.b. Florida pro- 
cessing plants. 

Baffalo: Demand fair; 
trend steady; 16%¢ gal., 
changed. 

Minneapolis: Price continues firm; $35 for 
blackstrap, tank truck, delivered; $31 for 
beet; $33 for blend. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., 
f.o.b. Houston; truck $31.49, delivered Ft. 
Worth, seller's market price on date of 
shipment, unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., tank car, 
f.o.b. New Orleans, unchanged; $30.59 ton 
lelivered Memphis, truck, unchanged. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., New 
Orleans, unchanged, 

Boston: Demand, trend and supply steady; 
16%¢ gal., tank cars, unchanged. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., tank 
cars, New Orleans, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans, 
unchanged. 


supply adequate; 
f.o.b. Albany, un- 


OAT PRODUCTS 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply imple; oat mill byproduct $16@ 
16.50 sacked; feed rolled oats $76@77 
ked, both unchanged 

st. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; white pulverized $44, un- 
hanged; reground oat feed $12.50, down 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
teady; reground oat feed $11.50; No. 1 
fine ground feeding oatmeal $70; feeding 
rolled oats $74. 


Minneapolis: Demand fair; ade- 
quate; price of pulverized off 50¢; sacked 
feeding rolled steady at $81; sacked feeding 
oat meal steady at $65; sacked pulverized 
$44; sacked crimped $61; sacked oat feed 
steady at $20. 

Buffalo: Demand 
to higher; 


supply 


and supply fair; trend 
$26.60 sacked, Boston, 


trend steady; 
millfeed 
$23.80 


Demand slow; 
supply sufficient; 10% protein oat 
$43.30 sacked, up $1; reground 
sacked, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand fair; trend easy; sup 
ply ample; white pulverized $53.50, off 60¢; 
reground oat feed $22.50, off 50¢ 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $44 
@51, unchanged. 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 


ply light; 45% $64, f.0.b. Alabama produc 
ing mills, 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $79 sacked, unchanged. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; $1.60 unit of protein sackec, 
unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply very limited; meat meal $94, f.o.b 
Alabama and Georgia production points 

w : Demand good; trend steady; 


supply very scarce; $105@107.50 sacked 
f.o.b. Texas plants, unchanged to $2.50 
higher. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 55% meal $100 sacked, 
down $2.50. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply fair; $53.60, Boston, unchanged 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply short; bran $45.50 sacked, delivered 
les: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; California production high fat 
content bran $53 sacked, unchanged. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply very scarce, most mills closed down 


for season; rice bran, nominal, $37, f.o0.b. 
south Texas rice mille, sacked; hulls $2 
bulk, both unchanged. 
SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; supply tight; 
prices steady; unground Canadian $15 
domestic lights $3@10; domestic mediums 
$12@20; domestic heavies $20@28; 15% flax 


screenings $42 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply light; barley $35 sacked, unchanged 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend $1@ 
2 up; supply light; ground grain $28.50; 
Canadian $23. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; ground $33.50 sacked, New York, 
lake and rail, unchanged; unground $27.50 
bulk, New York, unchanged. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady to 
stronger; supply very tight; unground grain 
screenings $21.75, up $1.75@3. 

SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 


Atlanta: $20.25. 
Buffalo: 


Minneapolis: 

Philadelphia: $24.51. 

St. Louis: $24.52. 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $79. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; 44% $77.50 delivered. 

I : Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; price of 44% off $1@2 to $64@65. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend lower; sup- 
ply fair to good; $62.50, Decatur, off $1.50 

Portland: Demand slow; trend mixed (ac- 


cording to protein); supply tight; 44% 
$92.10, 60% $97.10. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $70.60, 
f.o.b. Memphis, down $1.50. 

Boston: Demand fair; trend easy; supply 
ample; 44% $63, 50% $68, both down $1 


St. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; sup 
ply ample; 44% $69.50, Decatur basis, up $1. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
increased; $91.10@92.10, down 650¢ 
@$1. 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend lower; 
offerings light; 44% $77.70@79 Angust, 
down $1.50; $79@82.20 September; 560% 
$84.70@86 August, down $1.50@2; $86@ 
88.20 September. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 414% solvent process 
$68.50@69, Decatur, unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend down $2 on 
44%, down $1@3 on 50%; supply ample; 
Decatur basis, 44% protein, unrestricted, 
$68 and ETL $62.50; 50% protein, unre- 
stricted, $74 and ETL $68.50@69 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher: 
supply adequate; $70, Decatur, up $3. 


TANKAGE 
Cincinnati: Demand strong; none avail- 
able; $100, Cincinnati, if available. 

. worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; 60% digester $105 sacked, Ft. 
Worth, unchanged. 

St. Paal: Demand good; supply tight; 
price advanced $6@7; $107@110 sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; supply ade- 
trend strong; 60% digester $100, 


Demand excellent; 
supply light; 
sacked. 


trend up $5 
60% protein $107.50 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $103 bagged, 
$99 bulk, delivered in all states east of 
and including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Montana. 

LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent $95, f.o0.b. bagged; $90 bulk, cars or 
trucks; freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing point. 


or, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent $95 bagged, $91 
bulk, f.0.b. Pryor, freight equalized with 


nearest producing point; 
bulk, delivered in cars or trucks to New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
all states to the East. 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, cars or trucks, delivered in states east 
of and including Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico 


$100 bagged, $96 


3 
Chicago: $24.96. : 
Cincinnati: $23.64. 
Des Moines: $25.42. 
Kansas City: $25.07. 
Memphis: $22.28 
| 
| 
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resentative members, acting at the 
request of constituents, wrote the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission pro- 
testing the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem’s proposed rates from the mid- 
western states without providing a 
proportionate reduction in the South- 
east 

Rep. John Pilcher, (D. Ga.), spokes- 
man for the congressmen, said the 
roads agreed to reduce rates for the 
Southeast also. The roads agreeing, 
he said, were Southern, Seaboard Air- 
line, Central of Georgia and Atlantic 
Coast Line. 


It was understood the Southern has | 


proposed a rate of $2.40 ton for a 
minimum shipment of 450 tons, $2.30 
for 900 tons and $2.20 for 1,800 tons. 

Trade sources, commenting on these 
new rates, pointed out that the rail- 
roads are again overlooking the fact 
that not many shippers are in a posi- 
tion to handle that much volume at a 
time. A broker in contact with the 
south Georgia and Florida market 
daily, ventured the opinion there are 
no grain handlers in the area who 
can ship in the volume the railroads 
are suggesting. 

Protests Pour In 

Meanwhile, as the time neared for 
the railroads’ new rates from the mid- 
western states to go into effect, ICC 
has been the recipient of more than 
70 protests, asking that the proposed 
rates be set aside. Southern’s rates 
are scheduled to go into effect Aug 
10 and the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road said its rates would be effective 
Aug. 20. 

ICC has received protests from 
barge lines, grain producers, millers 
and shippers. The Indianapolis Board 
of Trade, the Merchants Exchange of 
St. Louis, Ralston Purina Co. and 
Allied Mills were among those filing 
protests this week. 

The American Waterways Opera- 
tors protested that barge lines carry- 
ing grain from the midwest to the 
Southeast “would be faced with cer- 
tain and inevitable destruction” if 
the rates are allowed to go into effect 

Previously, several other organiza- 
tions had filed protests, among them 
the Tennessee Valley Authority (see 
Feedstuffs, July 29, and accompany- 
ing story). 

The waterways operators said grain 
shipped from St. Louis in 20-car lots 
would cost $2.90 ton. A small dealer, 
at the single car rate, would be charg- 
ed $8.50 ton. 

Most of those filing protests also 
stressed that the volume rates pro- 
posed by the railroads would work a 
hardship on small shippers, since they 
are not in a position to handle 5, 10 
and 20 cars with the minimum weight 
of 180,000 Ibs. per car. Louisville & 
Nashville’s minimum would be less 
than the above figure, since they do 
not operate jumbo aluminum hopper 
cars. 

Since Southern’s new rates are to 
become effective Aug. 10 ICC is ex- 
pected to take the protests under con- 
sideration immediately. 

Customarily with the ICC, it is 
said, the policy is to wait until a few 
days before new proposed rates are 
effective before taking action. The 
commission can allow the rates to 
become effective or order them sus- 
pended pending a hearing. A suspen- 
sion would probably mean a delay 
of around seven months. 


Support Rate Cuts 

Despite the many protests directed 
to ICC, the railroads are not without 
outside support. The politically power- 
ful Southern Governors Conference 
has voiced a stand on the side of the 
railroads by urging ICC to approve 
the rates proposed by Southern and 
other lines. 

The governors and the Southeast- 
ern Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners said the proposed 
rates are advantageous to the South. 

Walter R. McDonald, of the Geor- 


gia Public Service Commission and 
president of the Southeastern Asso- 
ciation and director of the freight 
rate section of the Southern Gover- 
nors Conference said: 

“The reduced rates would benefit 
the entire Southeast, particularly the 
poultry industry in north Georgia. It 
would mean a 60¢ to $1 ton saving 
on chicken feed and the poultry in- 
dustry needs all the help that it can 
get.” 

In urging ICC not to set aside the 
rates, the governors and commission- 
ers urged that the proposed rates be 
allowed to go into effect, even though 
the commission may decide to investi- 
gate the proposals. 


“Untimely and Unjust” 

“It would be most untimely and un- 
just to the consuming and processing 
interests of the South to delay the 
effectiveness of the rates just at the 
height of the grain harvest season and 
while barge transportation of grain 
on the Tennessee River is disrupted 
by the collapse of the Wheeler Locks 
near Decatur, Ala.,” they said. 

The governors and commissioners 
of the southern states denied that 
lower rates would cause transfer of 
milling industries from the Midwest 
to the South, as some industry leaders 
have said. 

“If there were merit to this con- 
tention, there would already be a sub- 
stantial flour milling industry on the 
Tennessee River and there would not 
be a feed milling industry at South- 
ern interior points. To the river ports 
and only to the river ports are there 
now effective transportation charges 
which are, generally speaking, lower 
than those proposed here,” they said 
in a statement to the ICC. 


Mr. McDonald said the South has 
the highest grain rates in the nation 
and that ICC now has an opportunity 
to rectify this situation. 


TVA Joins Opposition 
Against Rate Changes 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the gov- 
ernment agency that helped develop 
the waterway system along the Ten- 
nessee River, has joined other organ- 
izations in protesting proposed re- 
duced freight rail rates on grain in- 
to the Southeast (Feedstuffs, July 
29). 

Contending the Southern Railway’s 
rate reduction, which has also been 
adopted by several other lines, will 
destroy barge transportation in the 
Southeast, TVA has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to sus- 
pend the rates pending a hearing. 

TVA joined the Tennessee River & 
Tributaries Assn. in protesting the 
rates, which are due to go into effect 
Aug. 10. The rates would apply on 
grain from midwestern states enter- 
ing the rails’ gateways and destined 
for poultry centers. 


Georgia Farm Group 
Favors Rail Rate Cut 


WASHINGTON — The Georgia 
Farm Bureau Federation has come 
out in favor of the railroads’ freight 
rate reductions on grain. 

In a telegram to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the 30,000 
member organization urged the com- 
mission to allow the rates to be- 
come effective. 

The federation also urged that “in 
the event the five-car minimum is not 
practical in the movement of grain 
from Georgia producing areas, the 
tariff be reduced in proportion to the 
volume included in each affected 
shipment.” This was in reference to 
rates on corn from south Georgia, 
Alabama and northern Florida to the 
broiler areas. 

The bureau urged there be no dis- 
crimination between southern and 
midwestern shippers. 


708,830 Bu. Sorghum 
Grain Sold by USDA 


DALLAS — The Dallas commodity 
office of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service sold 
708,830 bu. of grain sorghum for do- 
mestic use during the week ended 
July 28, it was announced by C. H. 
Moseley, director. 

Of this amount, 513,790 bu. came 
from the feed grain certificate pool, 
he said. Commodity Credit Corp. is 
making sales from the pool to cover 
the costs of feed certificates 
which farmers cash 1961 
feed grain program. 

In addition to the domestic grain 
sorghum, Dallas ASCS scheduled 98,- 
420 bu. for export under Title II of 


grain 
under the 


Public Law 480, it was announced. 

These transactions bring to 21,154.- 
170 bu. the total amount of grain 
sorghum disposed of since Jan. l, 


1961. Included are 15,291,455 bu. for 
export and 5,862,715 bu. for domestic 
use. 


NUTRENA 
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Florida operation. Most X-Cel per- 
sonnel will be employed by Nutrena, 
Mr. North said, and Nutrena will con- 
tinue marketing of the X-Cel label 
X-Cel’s garden supply, insecticide 
and fertilizer lines will remain with 
Jackson, the announcement said. 
“The basic product orientation of 
Nutrena, its nationally prominent po- 
sition in feed production and dis- 
tribution, and the resources and pro- 
gressive policies of the entire organi- 


| zation all assure continued good serv- 


ice and new production developments 
for dealers and feeders,’’ Mr. Morgan 
said. 

Mr. North noted that beginning 
immediately the X-Cel organization 
will have available Nutrena’s pro- 
gram of research, electronic formu- 
lation, sales development, bulk han- 
dling, advertising, credit, customer 


| service and livestock and poultry pro- 
| 
duction systems. 


In a letter to X-Cel dealers and 
customers, Mr. North said, “We view 
this change as a wonderful mutual 


| opportunity, and we pledge ourselves 


to serve you in a manner to merit 
your continued confidence and good 
will.” 


TURKEYS 
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plants operating under USDA inspec- 
tion and grading programs. The birds 
must be inspected for wholesomeness, 
and individually graded for quality 
before freezing. Offers will be accept- 
ed for turkeys weighing from 16-24 
lb., ready-to-cook weights. Birds of- 
fered to fill contracts must not be 
slaughtered prior to acceptance of 
bids. 

A similar turkey procurement pro- 
gram in operation last year obtained 
somewhat more than 18 million 
pounds. Since the turkey industry 
appears to be in a worse position this 
year, and because of the obvious gen- 
erosity of the Freeman administra- 
tion toward expenditures for farmers, 
its seems probable that last year’s 
total procurement may be exceeded 
this year. 

The first offers under the new 
program will be received not later 
than 2 p.m. (E.D.T.), Tuesday, Aug. 
15, for acceptance not later than 
midnight, Friday, Aug. 18. These 
opening offers are, in a sense, a trade 
testing ground of the USDA price at- 
titude and, consequently, first offer- 
ings may be small or spread at dif- 
ferent price levels to determine the 
USDA upset price. 

In adopting an every-other-week 
offer of birds for the program, USDA 
believes that this procedure will pro- 
duce a maximum amount of market 
influence, whereas the every-week 


| offer and acceptance tend to tele- 


| operation. 


| with 


| the harvest. 
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scope the disbursement of funds in 
too short a period for the maximum 
results of government buying. 

As correctly reported in Feedstuffs 
last week (July 29, page 4), the tur- 
key program was indicated in ad- 
vance of announcement. Trade 
sources have a mixed opinion on this 
Some have consistently 
contended that this annual bail out 
of the turkey problem of over produc- 
tion merely encourages the disre- 
gard of repeated warnings of this 
consistent trend by the turkey pro- 
ducer, since that industry has learned 
to lean on Uncle Sam’s treasury for 
relief. 

On the other hand, proponents of 
these programs say that since Con- 
gress has clearly intended that Sec- 
tion 32 funds should be available, and 
are not an appropriation item in the 
federal budget, there is good reason 
to make such funds available for 
relief programs such as turkeys. Per- 
haps significantly, areas of over pro- 
duction frequently appear in states 
of major political importance. 

There have been rumors that 
USDA might undertake a canned 
turkey buying program, but officials 
here say it has never been the sub- 
ject of any formal discussion, and 
the rumor must be classed as the pipe 
dream of some promoter. 


FEED SUPPLY 
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ume for 1961-62 is estimated at 240 
million tons—8% less than in 1960-61 
—on the basis of July 1 indications. 

USDA expects feed grain produc- 
tion to fall below requirements for 
feeding, other domestic use and ex- 
ports for the first time since 1951. 
If this turns out to be what happens, 
1961-62 feed grain use will slice into 
the record carryover established at 
the beginning of the year. 

More Animal Units 

It is likely, of course, that, because 
of smaller feed grain supplies in 
prospect, the rate of feeding per ani- 
mal unit in 1961-62 will be below the 
high level reached during the past 
two years. But, this prospect prob- 
ably will be offset by the expected 
increase in animal units—from 167.5 
million units fed in 1960-61 to an 
estimated 170 million. 

According to the way statistics fall 
in place, the 1961 feed grain crop is 
to be nearly a fifth below the record 
crop of 1960 and the smallest in five 
years. USDA says the smaller pro- 
duction this year comes from such 
things as the drouth in the Northern 
Plains and the 18% reduction in 
total corn acreage and 26% in sor- 
ghums brought about by extensive 
participation in the 1961 emergency 
feed grain program. 

The feed grain supply for 1961-62, 
including the crop estimated in July 
at 125 million tons and a prospective 
carryover of around 85 million tons, 
totals about 210 million tons. This 
would be 20 million less than the 
record supply of last year. 

Crop Prospects 

Total corn supplies for grain only, 
based on July 1 prospects, is esti- 
mated at 5,201 million bushels, 480 
million bushels less than the record 
supply of last year. The corn crop 
for harvest as grain was estimated 
by USDA at 3,175 million bushels, a 
reduction of more than 700 million 
bushels from the 1960 crop of 3,891 
million, and also a little below the 
1955-59 average of 3,235 million 
bushels. 

This year, for the first time, corn 
estimates made during the growing 
season include only corn harvested 
for grain, which normally makes up 
about 90% of the total corn produc- 
tion. 

The oat supply for 1961-62 is 9% 
smaller than in 1960-61 and the bar- 
ley supply is down 13%. 

Sorghum acreage has been stamped 
a 26% cut—and the result is 
likely to be as great a reduction in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. mm. Mo. De! Md. 
May 27 1,226 452 840 896 145 923 1,868 2,291 
June 3 1,242 447 840 910 80 84) 1,974 2,114 
June 10 1,230 398 949 894 104 863 1,981 2,152 
1,238 43! 876 969 127 89! 1,963 2,104 
June 24 1,242 392 806 8388 85 992 1,68! 2,528 
July | 1,244 432 78! 827 89 1,093 1,743 2,332 
July 8 1,231 332 76! 78! 57 906 1,696 2,280 
July 15 1,207 382 744 869 109 1,028 1,558 2,253 
July 22 1,256 344 750 852 109 887 1,769 2,133 
July 29 1,176 400 84) 825 83 898 1,739 1,934 

Week ending Va. W.Va N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ale. Miss 
May 27 1,143 469 4,096 477 6,312 247 4,480 3,153 
June 3 1,110 533 3,979 462 8,307 244 4,518 3,132 
June 10 1,097 518 4,046 466 8,307 266 4,482 3,002 
June I7 1,155 577 4,075 406 8,072 269 4,445 3,008 
June 24 1,14) 473 4,011 426 8,180 264 4.414 3,005 
July |. 1,112 474 3,955 44) 7,592 26! 4,236 2,922 
July 8 1,036 524 3,866 449 7,882 224 4,393 2,813 
July 15 1,080 484 3,83) 468 7,765 256 4,264 2,896 
July 22 1,019 505 3,848 403 7,454 246 4,214 2,853 
July 29 98) 479 3,642 428 7,45) 235 4,059 2,856 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1961 1960 
May 27 5,274 614 3,097 387 347 1,489 42,226 39,90! 
June 3 5,377 602 2,949 367 280 1,435 41,743 39,525 
June 10 ...... 5,205 648 2,977 386 250 1,44! 41,662 39,137 
June i7 . 5,179 607 2,829 329 30! 1,422 41,273 38,515 
.. 5,320 553 2,754 277 1,324 41,173 38,404 
July |. 5,060 571 2,843 376 264 1,436 40,444 37,368 
July 8 §,121 539 2,606 330 207 1,224 39,258 36,473 
July 15 5,117 557 2,682 272 23! 1,238 39,291 36,077 
July 22 4,949 535 2,486 364 239 1,243 38,458 35,034 
July 29 4,813 563 2,492 324 266 1,170 37,655 33,64! 
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USDA. The government would collate 
such reports and immediately contact 
the owners of such birds in an effort 
to stamp out focai points of infection. 
“This,” said the APHF directors, 
“would get at the source of the trou- 
ble. No one knowingly ships chicks 
infected with pullorum. Thus, a plan 
of simple certification would not nec- 
essarily get to the root of the prob- 
lem.” 

Another important action of the 


| 
directors was to authorize the estab- 


lishment of a foundation for head- 
ing up a field study of the epidemiolo- 
gy of the leukosis complex in poul- 
try. It would be designed to supple- 
ment the work of the Feder&l Poul- 
try Disease Research Laboratory at 
East Lansing, Mich. 

APHF’s insurance committee re- 
ported that participants in the fed- 
eration’s group life insurance pro- 
gram would receive a large credit to- 
ward semi-annual premiums in the 
fall of 1961 and the spring of 1962, 
but participants in the hospital plan 
likely would face a modest rate in- 
crease within another year. Except 
for increases made necessary by add- 
ing new or larger benefits, this would 
be the first boost in rates since the 


program's inception in 1949. Any in- | 


crease launched likely would not take | 


effect until April, 1962. 


4,916 at Convention 

The 45th annual American Poultry 
Congress & Exposition came to a 
close July 20 after registering a 
three-day total of 4,916 persons. This 
is the official revised figure. (Feed- 
stuffs, July 22, page 1.) 

It was the largest total for the 
APHF Poultry Congress since 1956, 
the last time the event took place 
here in Minneapolis. It is sponsored 
annually by the American Poultry 
& Hatchery Federation, with head- 
quarters in Kansas City. 

Despite a measure of gloom over 
prevailing low broiler prices, the 178 
exhibitors whose displays filled 85,000 
sq. ft. of area in the Minneapolis Civic 
Auditorium, reported a lively interest 
in their wares, and this was particu- 
larly true where products offer labor- 
saving efficiencies. 

A jointly sponsored exhibit, “Au- 
tomation for Profitable Egg Produc- 
tion” drew a large amount of atten- 
tion. Lectures several times daily by 
Dr. Glenn Bressler of Penn State 
University attracted crowds. This 
feature was designed and erected by 
the Poultry Industry Manufacturers 


Council and the American Poultry & | 


Hatchery Federation. 


The federation announced it would | 


conduct three “Quickie” conventions 


| 


in December. The western event will 
be held Dec. 1 and 2 in either Las 
Vegas, Nev., or San Francisco, Cal. 
The midwest “Quickie” will be held 
at the Hotel Continental in Kansas 
City Dec. 6-7 in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Missouri Poul- 
try Improvement Assn. A date and 
location has not been set for the 
eastern “Quickie” but New York 
City is favored. 

The 1962 American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition is to be in St. 
Louis July 17-19. 
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John A. Roarke and R. J. Johnson, 
who was formerly with Bunge Corp.'s 
Minneapolis office, wheat merchandis- 
ing department; M. J. Werner, for- 


mer manager of GTA’s Montana op- | 


erations, together with Howard 
Kingsbeck and Allen E. Gustafson, 
former manager of Albert Lea, Minn., 
office, head up the consigned wheat 
department. 

Mr. Thatcher said the promotions 
and changes are part of GTA’s pro- 
gram of “bringing our younger grain 
men along and putting them in 
charge of operations to meet the 
changing marketing conditions which 
prevail today, as well as to handle 
GTA’s expanding operations in oil 
seeds and feed grains. Our handling 
of wheat also continues to be the 
main part of our business. GTA an- 


nually handles over 100 million bu. 


of country grain from Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and Montana.” 
Mr. Toohey’s Background 

Mr. Toohey, 43, has been in grain 
marketing since he was 18 years old, 
and grew up with GTA, working in 
the consignment, traffic and termi- 
nal operations departments. After his 
discharge from the air force in 1946, 
he began merchandising feed grains, 
and in 1958 was made manager of 


| GTA’s grain and oilseed merchandis- 


ing operations. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ship- 
pers Assn. In recent years, Mr. Too- 
hey has helped to build a team of 
young grain merchandisers who have 
greatly expanded this end of the 
grain department, Mr. Thatcher said. 

In the new realignment, E. J. Bar- 
ry, who formerly directed grain mar- 
keting operations, moves into the 
grain legislation field, and will con- 
tinue to handle many of these mat- 
ters in Washington, as he has done 
in the past. 

G. P. Meyer, long-time head of all 
wheat operations, and J. P. Sheridan, 
barley sales, will be rounding out 
40 years of service each in the grain 
business, 23 of them with GTA. Both 
men, along with E. J. Johnson, an- 


other veteran grain trader, will re- 
main on at GTA in an advisory capa- 
city, to assist in an orderly transi- 
tion of grain marketing operations in 
the months ahead. 

In the reorganization, the follow- 
ing men will continue in their pres- 
ent capacity for GTA at the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange: William 
Sauter, wheat department; J. K. 
Cook, head durum salesman, and Don 
Franko, durum; Dale Adams and 
Roland Pavek, barley sales; Frank 


| Keute, corn and rye; Norris Kings- 


beck, soybeans; Robert Kubiak, oats, 


' and Ralph Hayenga, flax. 


It was announced at the same time 
that J. M. Waber has been trans- 
ferred back to his former post as 
resident manager of GTA’s Montana 
operations, with headquarters at 
Great Falls. He has been in the St. 
Paul office for two years to coor- 


| dinate the co-op’s feed operations. 


RESTRICTING 


(Continued from page 7) 


market and capitalize on our nearness 
to market, we must emphasize uni- 
form quality—week after week, yes, 
day after day.” 

Vitamin Reinforcement 

Dr. E. I. Robertson, John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons, Lancaster, Pa., says, 
“Productive health all too frequently 
is the limiting factor in the perform- 
ance of poultry flocks. During nu- 
tritionally critical periods it pays to 
feed rations reinforced in vitamins 
and antibiotics to avoid or reduce 
lowered body vigor due to stress.” 
Dr. Robertson pointed out that evi- 
dence is accumulating that higher 
levels of vitamin A provide added as- 
surance against loss during coccid- 
iosis and other forms of parasitism. 
Vitamin E pays extra dividends in 
carryover nutrition. 

He said, “Feed cost per unit of 
production, rather than feed price 
alone, should guide poultrymen in in- 
vesting their feed dollar. Feeds are 
formulated not only to provide ade- 
quate nutrition but increasingly have 
become the vehicles for mass medica- 
tion to offset deficiencies in ventila- 
tion, disease contro] and other lapses 
in management.” 

Dr. Robertson added, “The feed 
dollar, like the food dollar, buys more 
today in nutrition, convenience, built- 
in service of medication, texture and 
choice of product for different pur- 
poses than most poultrymen realize.”’ 

Work on CRD Problem 

Recent work on the CRD problem 
in chickens and turkeys has given 
some encouraging results in the con- 
trol of this disease, according, to Dr. 
P. P. Levine, chairman of the depart- 
ment of avian diseases, New York 
State Veterinary College. He de- 
scribed an approach to the CRD con- 
trol problem by treating the egg in- 
stead of the chicken with antibiotics. 
Dr. Levine said, “The dipping of 
hatching eggs in antibiotic solutions 
has resulted in a marked reduction 
in the incidence of CRD in chicks that 
hatch from these treated eggs.” This 
development may be the cheap, prac- 
tical and effective control method for 
chronic respiratory disease, he added. 


Light Study Results 

Dr. C. F. McClary, Heisdorf & 
Nelson Farms, Kirkland, Wash., re- 
viewed tests on chicks hatched each 
month of the year over a four-year 
period and grown under natural light 
from 6 to 20 weeks of age. 

Dr. McClary said his firm's tests 
have indicated that laying perform- 
ance is enhanced by growing pullets 
on a decreasing light day length. Gen- 
erally, the results have been similar 
whether the starting day length at 
hatch was 15 hours or 22 hours. 

He pointed out that his firm has 
been able to adapt light control to 
open housing in most latitudes by 
beginning with a day long enough to 
allow weekly reduction in day length 
by 15 to 30 minutes between hatch 
and 22 weeks of age. 


Dr. McClary said the results of the 
light control program have been: 

Controlled age at flock maturity as 
indicated by 50% lay. 

Increased rate of lay after maturity 
resulting in more eggs during the 
first year of lay. 

An increase in egg size of nearly 
1 oz. per dozen during the first month 
of lay and about % oz. per doz. dur- 
ing the last half of the laying year. 
Other economic traits, except body 
weight, are unchanged or slightly im- 
proved by light control. There is an 
increase in body weight of about 5% 
on the step-down light growing plan. 
This in turn requires slightly more 
feed. However, the other benefits are 
great enough to net a good margin of 
profit from light control over natur- 
al lighting of late fall, winter and 
early spring hatches. 

In addition to participating in the 
several discussions, the group gather- 
ed for a special barbeque prepared by 
Dr. Robert Baker and John Zagata. 


Rider to 
Join Ohio State Staff 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Dr. Ralph 
Baker, professor of poultry market- 
ing at Pennsylvania State University, 
will move to Ohio State University 
Sept. 1. He will head poultry eco- 
nomics and marketing research, teach 
and do extension work formerly han- 
dled by Prof. R. E. Cray and Dr. P. C. 
Clayton, who are now in India. 

Dr. Baker will be in the depart- 
ment of poultry science, and will also 
be on the staff of the department of 
agricultural economics and rural so- 
ciology. He has a M.S. degree from 
Ohio State and he received his Ph.D. 
degree from Iowa State University, in 
the field of agricultural marketing. 

Dr. Baker’s career background in- 
cludes poultry marketing research 
and teaching at Texas A&M College, 
Iowa State and Penn State. 


Growing Proportion 


Of Small Eggs Noted 


WASHINGTON — The increasing 
proportion of small eggs coming to 
market from the large hatches of 
December-February is reflected by 
the widening differential appearing 
between prices of large eggs on one 
hand and medium and small eggs on 
the other. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture made this observation in its July 
poultry and egg situation report. 

USDA believes that until at least 
mid-fall, the proportion of large eggs 
in total market supplies is likely to 
be smaller than last year. “This im- 
balance of supply, on a size basis, 
exists every fall, but is particularly 
noticeable in the years when the num- 
ber of pullets is increased from the 
year before,” the department's econ- 
omists note. 


— 


F Deal 
Described by Magazine 


DES MOINES—An agreement for 
finishing cattle that is credited with 
taking much of the gamble out of 
cattle buying has been worked out 
by three Iowa cattle feeders and two 
South Dakota ranchers, the August 
issue of Successful Farming reports. 

Wayne Messerly and Mike Bay of 
the magazine’s staff describe the 
agreement this way: 

Unpriced feeder cattle are shipped 
to the farmer by the rancher with 
half of the shipping costs paid by the 
feeder. Then the feeder, responsible 
for all veterinary fees, death losses 
and feed, finishes the cattle accord- 
ing to grade and decides when and 
where to market them. 

The feeder doesn’t pay for the cat- 
tle until he markets them as slaugh- 
ter cattle. Settlement is based on the 
market price received for the finished 
cattle times their original weight as 
recorded when shipped to the feeder. 


| 
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to 2.7 the week before. Feed prices 


remained about the same but broiler | Abbott Laboratories ........ Diamond Alkali Co. Keystone Stoel & Quaker Oats Co. 
“ices j , Aeroglide Corp, .........+- Diamond V Mills, Inc ndstrom-Schmoll Co 
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Significant feed price changes for | Albumina Supply Co. ....... Industries 23. Kraft Foods Co Mochioery 32 
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the week include 16% dairy feed, American Cyanamid Co 30, 31 Council ...eseeeees seetene LaBudde Feed & Grain Co 79 Reilly Tar & Chem. Corp. 
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volume holds at a healthy level. Tur- | Burrows Equipment Go 83 geese, drating’ Sterwin Chemicals, Inc ‘77 
key feed outgo is also holding up | Butler Mfg. Co 5! Grain Processing Corp & Mig. 12 
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v ¢ r 
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inoi i 7 Pe on Br - 
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» annen Mills, Iric. ....... emical Corp Phelps Dodge 63 Wertz Feed Product 
ness is now somewhat below the | Darling & Co. ....... 20 International Salt Go... Inc 41 Pilch's Poultry 
volume recorded a year earlier. With | Devices, Wen... ee Sere lowa Limestone Co. P sbury Co Re. Western Yeast Co. 79 
avis Enterprises ........... ttsburgh Plate ass Co White Shell Co 60 
plentiful supplies of farm feeds read Davis, H. C., Sons’ Co. tae Pless, Joe N. Co Whitmouer Corp... 
ily available, there is very little de- | 60 ne Works 4) Pope Testing Wilhoit Laboratory .......... 
— ray re | awe's Labora ories, nc see eee oultry By-Products Assn Wilson 
sales continue fairly Drisk. | Daycom, Inc. ........ 36 ansas Soya Prod. Co., Inc 24 Prater Pulve Co . 80 Wirthmore Feeds .. 17 
| Dayton Bag & Burlap 29 Kees & Company 69 Productive Acres Mfg. Co it a eee 
Deere, John, Chemical ..... Professional Feeds 
Pacific Northwest Devold, Peder .... 32 Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. Publicker Industries Young, John ....... 22 
Representative large formula feed 
distributors this week reported that | production last year show a small | chases when prices increase. Pro- FI id D F d 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho sales | decrease. ducers are optimistic that fall prices orida rops ee 
of livestock and poultry feed were . “ will improve while the packers indi n 
only fair at the best. Southern California cate lower prices are in sight which Standards for Trial 
They pointed to the fact that poor west ai P ane ‘ ” means the average beef price will 
i atios i eed sales an roduction for this sts > at n vel 
poultry feeding ratios are now being é p probably stabilize at present levels. TALLAHASSEE, FLA. — Florida’s 


reflected by the current sluggish de- 
mand for laying hen and frying chick- 
en rations and seasonally large sup- 


week remained about unchanged vol- 
umewise. Only in the turkey produc- 
ing area is volume increasing to any 


FDA Scientists Seize 


commissioner of agriculture has an- 
nounced his consent to dropping its 


plies of homegrown grains and for extent | 
ies > ’ ains a - . ibili 

: : for a “trial run.” (The possibility of 

age crops kept the movement of Poultry feeds and broiler rations Drum of Fatty Acid thie action was sane in Feed- 
commercial feeds at slow bell. declined slightly in price due to 

| stuffs June 10.) Doyle Conner stip- 

The frying chicken price picture at | cheaper milo and corn prices. Egg | Toxic to Chickens ides however, that he reserves the 

Portland was the brightest in months | prices have not changed from last WASHINGTON-—Scientists in the | right to reinstate standards on mixed 


when listings for No. 1 grade birds to 
producers increased 3¢ lb. at the in- 


week and most producers are satis- 
fied with current returns which are 


Administration have 
toxic to 


Food and Drug 
discovered a new substance 


feeds at a later date, if he feels that 


it is desirable. 


side of the range and closed the week | averaging better than profits last | chickens but not to rats—in fatty 
at 16 to 20'%¢, f.o.b. Willamette Val- | year at this same time. However, | acid. fi: 
ley ranches. yroducers are not expecting major The agency reveale: is in an- 
; 8 P e oe The agency revealed this in an under the same method of control- 


Portland egg prices held unchanged 


price improvements during the last 


nouncing the seizure in Chicago of a 


ling feed content that is practiced in 


to producers for the third successive | six months of 1961 to match this | grum of fatty acid intended for use Sasa yet csorweaggy Son 
week despite the previous week's 1 | same period’s profits last year. in the manufacture of additives for 
to 2¢ doz. advance at the wholesale Several large broiler producers | feed and for human consumption 
level. AA extra large eggs are bring- | have lost substantial quantities of | Seizure, the government said, was | ~ : a 
ing poultrymen 39 to 43%¢ doz. with | money due to the continual low mar- | made on grounds the fatty acid con- Amendments to the Florida Com- 
AA large ones selling within a 37 to | joy price. If this market price is | tained a material toxic to chickens, mercial Feed Law, as passed by both 
4149¢ range. about to improve because of lower | used as test animals. However, its houses of the state legislature, gave 
° . replacements, some producers want | effect on humans is not known, the Commissioner Conner authority to 
Northern California to stay in business to help average | agency indicated pag gg ey oe 
. siness the profit and loss sheet. One gen- FDA said the action was taken | S\ates past systen ; 
Pe copacar ee ee eral problem in the Los Angeles | before any of the substance actually honest label law appeeae. 
we = a ,. - basis with a | Market is that each time the market | found its way into a human food In the past, Florida exercised 
to operate on a five — yy 4 = increases 2¢ Ib., the southeastern pro- | product. The discovery was reported | standards definitely specifying nut- 
few working a - b- # ducers slug this market with birds. to have been made in a test in FDA | rient levels for various formula 
demand. Turkey, broiler and dairy ; | tethaeniosian seine 4 dified analyt- | feeds. Now, as in most states, Florida 
feeds constitute the major share of The cattle market has improved of | laboratories 1e¢ 
output. late due to the higher fat market | ical procedure. Earlier, the fat ha po 1S approég y to in- 
price. When the fat market improves, been tested by the manufacturer be- | gredients. 


Mixers, on the whole, remained op- 
timistic as to future business because 
of the drouth in the Northwest, war 
scare and, even more important, 
sharp cut-back in production of feed 


usually the cattle market does like- 
wise. The same problem exists in the 
cattle market that local broilermen 
face and that is that higher beef 


fore shipment using the procedure 
recognized as approved by the FDA 
at that time, the announcement said. 

FDA experts are now working with 


Amendments to the Florida feed 
law contain a provision which grants 
the commissioner of agriculture 
authority to determine whether cer- 


under the feed grain program. prices in Los Angeles cause the | industry scientists to determine the | tain ingredients should be prohibited 
Cattle feed sales show some in- | Omaha and Denver producers to flood | origin and toxicology of the mew | or whether special purpose feed 
crease for feedlots with the drying up | this market. Another problem this in- material. standards should be used. This de- 
| dustry must contend with is that FDA said the manufacturer is co- | cision does not require legislative 


of ranges. 
Formula feeds in comparison with 


housewives seem to limit beef pur- 


operating in the study. 


action. 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your but also his customers must have good breeding stock, 
customers must make money if you are going to be good equipment and good housing. Eventually some- 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- one will sell all four in your area—it might as well 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


HONEGGERS’ 


NEGGERS Feeo & Farm Division, Famsury, 
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